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PUIU. 
BY THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA., 
(Translated by Helen Zimmern.) 


oo 


Many persons may have read 
quite recently in the papers how 
those reporters who travelled with 
the new Orient Express train 
from Paris to Constantinople ar- 
rived at Bucharest just at the mo- 
ment when the King and Queen 
of Roumania were inaugurating 
their newly-erected summer palace 
in the Carpathians. Castell Pel- 
esch is the name of this building, 
whose architecture is a fantastic 
medley of the Roumanian and 
medieval German styles. It owes 
this name to a chattering mountain 
stream that foams and tumbles 
beneath its walls. On its banks 
the Queen of this land has sat 


many hours, listening to the fan-. 


tastic Roumanian folk-tales bab- 
bled by the loquacious brook ; 
and the results she has collected 
into a volume, under the title, 
Tales of the Pelesch. They are, 
with one exception, the folk-le- 
gends of her kingdom, admirably 
told. The Queen is a gifted 
poet, and story-teller, and under 
her nom de plume of Carmen 
Sylva has acquired fame in Ger- 
many, for she is a German prin- 
cess, and German is the tongue 
in which she writes. But she 
loves her new Fatherland fondly, 
and is ever anxious to raise it in 
the opinion of Europe. The last 
tale in the Pelesch volume is her 
own invention ; she calls it ‘Puiu.’ 
It is the Roumanian for my soul, 
my darling, the name those proud 
Latins of the East give to their 
cherished country ; and under this 
name she has written a graceful 
fairy-tale, with the idea of show- 


ing the struggles and difficulties 
undergone by this newly-created 
kingdom before it could take its 
place among its jealous elder 
brethren.* 


PUIU. 


Earts was a glorious woman 
who had many mighty sons and 
daughters. She was ever think- 
ing how she could render her 
children happy, and gave to each 
a garden of his own and a lan- 
guage apart from the rest. The 
eldest received the warmest, most 
luxuriant gardens, shaded by palm- 
trees, into which the sun ever 
shone. But as they continued to 
increase, their domains were push- 
ed further away towards the west 
and north, where the sun did not 
shine down so warmly, and which, 
therefore, had to be cultivated 
with more industry. 

Some received gardens in the 
mountains, others amid the ever- 
lasting snows, others on islands 
in the sea. But there were some 
of them quite content with their 
share; and since their strange 
mother had given to each a spe- 
cial speech, the brothers and sis- 
ters did not understand each other 
well, For this cause, strife and 
battle often arose among them, 
and the blood of her own chil- 
dren ran into the maternal lap. . 

After a while the Earth brought 


* Those interested in stories by the 
Queen of Roumania are referred to a 
charming volume of tales from her pen, 
published this Christmas by Fisher Unwin 
under the title of Pilgrim Sorrow, and 
also translated by Miss Helen Zimmern, — 
Ep. London Society. 
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forth a lovely little daughter, with 
large dark eyes shaded by black 
lashes and arched over by black 
eyebrows, with a waving forest 
of dark hair, a row of pearls 
behind her ruddy lips, a body 
so slim that it could have been 
drawn through a ring; and little’ 
feet on which she danced along, 
as though she never touched the 
ground, 

For this, her youngest born, 
the Earth desired to prepare a 
fair portion. Between the far- 
stretching gardens of her power- 
ful brothers, and protected by 
them, she received a beautiful 
little domain, bordered by the 
mountains, a river, and the sea, 
flooded by the sun, fertilised by 
the rain, refreshed by the snow ; 
filled with rushing streams, green 
fields, and smiling vineyards. To 
this the mother added a soft 
speech, melodious like music. 

' “N6éw when charming Puiu 
danced along singing, a wreath 
of red flowers pressed on her 
curly hair, earth and sky, sun 
and field 1ejoiced, and all grew 
and blossomed towards the laugh- 
ing queen who had no need to 
move her hand. 

But the elder children looked 
with envy on the fair Puiu, for 
whom Mother Earth had such a 
preference that she was wont to 
serve her best. She forgot that 
her children ever lived at strife 
with one another, and therefore 
would not be good guardians to 
the tender girl. They were wild 
and vehement, and whenever the 
little sister planted her garden, 
the strong brothers came and 

_Tobbed her of her fruit and 
flowers; or they were at strife 
with one another, and because 
Puiu’s garden lay in their midst 
they often chose it for their fight- 
ing-ground, when it was trodden 
down sadly and made desert. 

Puiu did try to resist her bro- 


Puiu. 


thers, but in wrestling she was 
always overcome. Then others 
came unasked to her aid, who 
only prolonged the combat and 
wrenched many a piece of garden 
from their sister, ‘since she was, 
after all, too weak to plant so 
much,’ they pleaded in their ex- 
cuse. 

At last one brother overcame 
her wholly, put her in chains, and 
commanded that she should give 
into his hands the best things of 
her garden. 

So fair Puiu walked in chains, 
and her songs sounded so sad 
that they cut Mother Earth to 
the heart. She planted her gar- 
den indolently and carelessly, for 
which the brother who had made 
her his slave scolded &nd beat 
her. She looked on indifferently 
when the other brothers fought 
in it. No one thought of her. 
Sometimes they promised to free 
her, but they always left her in 
chains as before. 

One day she was lying asleep 
among the flowers. She had laid 
her arm under her head, so that 
it rested on her chains. Her long 
lashes were heavy with tears, and 
from out her lips ever and anon 
there stole a sigh, which fled, to- 
gether with the odour of the 
flowers, into the dim distance. 

Then there sounded from out 
the deep the voice of the mother, 
now soft like to a gentle breeze, 
then ever louder like to rolling 
thunder. The ground trembled ; 
the sleeper awoke. 

‘Puiu! sounded the mother’s 
voice, ‘why despair thus? Listen 
to me and learn. In the silent 
night file your chains slowly, 
gently, so that no one perceives 
it, until I give you a signal to let 
them drop off.’ 

Many a long night did Puiu 
file, and in doing so she grew 
strong and agile, for the chains 
were well forged and had to be 
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strongly filed, and yet gently and 
skilfully that none might perceive 
it; for once the brother had 
noticed the filing, and had made 
the chains stronger than before. 

At last the work was done, and 
Puiu stood upon a mountain-top, 
awaiting her mother’s voice which 
as yet did not sound, so that she 
stamped her little feet with im- 
patience, and bit her gleaming 
plaits of hair with her pearly 
white teeth. 

She still had a memory left of 
what liberty was like, and she 
trembled with longing after it. 

Then a new strife arose, and 
one brother stormed through her 
garden to overwhelm another. 
But he who had enslaved Puiu 
stood firm of foot, so that there 
arose a terrible wrestling between 
him and the intruder, who was 
like to be overthrown. Puiu 
stood by looking on, and raised 
her arms so that her chains 
clinked. Then a voice thundered 
from the depths, 

‘It is now time ! 

With a cry of joy the maid 
shook free her lovely arms, the 
chains fell to the ground, and, 
' with a strength she never thought 
to wield, she tore up a rock, and 
hurled it into space, striking 
the brother who had caused her 
so much woe, and breaking his 
limbs. 

Then she stood up in the sun- 
shine in her full beauty, looked 
down on the chains at ther feet, 
looked across at her punished 
oppressor and down into her gar- 
den, which for the first time had 
become her free possession. She 
smiled, while the bosom of the 
earth trembled for joy at sight of 
her lovely child. And from the 
sea there came a gentle wind that 
played with her locks and sang a 
song of triumph through her 
rustling woods. 

But her brothers were overcome 
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with surprise, and dumbfounded, 
and would not believe that little 
despised Puiu had really flung 
that rock. Most of them were 
discontent thereat, and began to 
scold and threaten anew. 

‘You destroyed my favourite 
brother.’ 

‘You have spoiled all our plea- 
sure in the great strife.’ 

‘What had you to meddle for? 
Could you not look on as before? 

Puiu was silent, but touched 
her arms that so long had borne 
the heavy chains. 

The brothers could not grow 
accustomed to her awakening, 
and the victorious one took away 
a piece of her garden, saying, 

‘You did not cultivate it.’ 

The vanquished gave her a 
piece, saying, 

‘I could do nothing with it, 
do you try.’ 

And all the others began to 
meddle with her garden, to blame 
this and that, and demanded of her 
that she should make it different. 

Puiu answered defiantly, 

‘What does my garden concern 

ou? 

But the brothers seized her two 
arms, and led her from bed to 
bed, from path to path, and forced 
her to plant it thus and not other- 
wise. 

She frowned, and tears of anger 
welled up into her eyes, but it 
availed her nothing; the stronger 
brothers were resolved to break 
her pride, and held her in their 
painful iron grip, shaking their 
weapons, and threatening her 
with fetters. 


At last the weary work was 
done, and Puiu shook herself free, 
ran into the mountains, where 
none would see her, and threw 
herself weeping on to the 
ground. 

‘O mother, mother,’ she cried, 
‘how ill do you act by me! You 
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have given me a_ hot heart, 
soaring thoughts, and a lovely 
garden, but added unto them 
weak limbs. Shame and abase- 
ment are my lot. If you desired 
that I should die, why did you 
create me ? 

There sounded an answer from 
the deeps, solemn and stern— 

‘Have I not protected you 
hitherto? It was not for naught 


Moonlight. — 


that I made you so rich, gave 
you such beauty, such sweet 
speech, and soaring thoughts. You 
are to live and prosper in power 
and dignity, and you will rejoice 
the world with the fulness of 
your fruits.’ 

Then Puiu raised herself from 
the ground and gazed far out into 
the distance, and in her dreamy 
eyes a great future was reflected. 


MOONLIGHT. 


Guap and still I lie, and see the full-orbed moon above, 
Reading in the spangled ether only ‘ Love, love, love 


Living o’er the olden story, this effulgent moon 
Is Diana robed in glory—I’m Endymion. 


She has written me this letter, which she holds above ; 
So I read upon the ether only ‘ Love, love, love !’ 


O my queen, my bride elected, look into mine eyes ; 
See my answer there reflected from four starry skies ! 


A DERANGEMENT OF EPITAPHS. 


By F. Bayrorp Hangison. 


—o—_ 


WE quote Mrs. Malaprop in a 
literal sense, which that good lady 
did not intend her famous speech 
to bear; and we must premise 
that the genuineness of all the 
following inscriptions cannot be 
vouched for; those only of which 
the exact locality is named has it 
been possible to verify. The 
others must be taken for what 
they are worth. 

To the present writer, arriving 
with a friend at Lancaster late 
on a November afternoon, a walk 
through the town suggested itself 
as the best means of employing 
the time before the very good 
dinner provided at the County 
Hotel could be ready. 

The parish church, like most 
parish churches, obtruded itself 
on the strangers ; they went into 
the churchyard and looked about 
them. The doors of the sacred 
building were closed, and the 
tombs around did not offer much 
that was interesting; but on a flat 
stone near the path was the one 
word ‘Par.’ On the large slab 
was no notice that it was in me- 
mory of, or that it covered the re- 
mains of, ‘ Par,’ whoever he might 
be, but simply the one word; and 
we thought it a peculiar way of 
spelling a common-enough name, 
generally written Parr. But 
there are many eccentricities even 
among tombs, and plenty of ma- 
terial for the meditations of a 
Hervey, be he serious or humor- 
ous. On the very next stone, also 
horizontal, was again a single 
word—‘ Kin.’ This puzzled us 
even more than the previous in- 


scription ; but we finally came to 
the conclusion that beneath the 
second stone lay the kin, or kith, 
or relatives of the deceased Parr 
or Par. He, or those who erect- 
ed this memento of him, being 
evidently averse to many words, 
had only engraved above his re- 
latives the simple fact that they 
were his kin. It might be that 
the Parr family were so well 
known in Lancaster that no fur- 
ther memorial was needed of their 
resting-place. Or perhaps his re- 
latives derived their sole claim to 
notice from their connection with 
the illustrious Par, of whom we 
south-country people had never 
before heard. But a third flat 
stone renewed our bewilderment. 
On it too was one word of three 
letters, like the former words— 
‘Son,’ This, in some degree, ex- 
plained the other epitaphs, if they 
can be so called. Not only were 
the lamented Par and various re- 
latives lying beneath our feet, but 
also his son, doubtless his only 
son, to whom a place was assigned, 
not with the other kin, cousins, 
uncles, brothers, but for this near- 
est and dearest a separate grave 
had been reserved. And there 
was something pathetic in the 
picture conjured up of the old 
man Par laid to his long rest, 
followed by many of his kin, and 
lastly by his one child, his son. 
Nothing was wanting to this 
simple dignity of epitaph ; but it 
was rudely overthrown by the 
exclamation, ‘Parkinson ’ Alas, 
the edifice of romance and pathos 
fell to the ground; these three 
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stones only covered the burying- 
place of a family rejoicing in the 
ordinary name of Parkinson. 

The Lancastrian romance hav- 
ing degenerated into decided prose, 
we will now search for some po- 
etry in the county of Kent. The 
very pretty neighbourhood of 
Sevenoaks supplies several cu- 
rious epitaphs. In the church 
of Sevenoaks is an inscription, 
without date, in memory of a 
widow: 

* Here lies her dust whom, second love 

Never could to marriage move ; 

But did soe longe a widdow tarrie, 

Till that Christ her soule did marrie. 

Thusse I cannot say she’s dead, 

But to an heavenly husbande wed.’ 

It is a moot point whether con- 
tfnuance in widowhood be a tes- 
timony to the merits or the faults 
of the late lamented ; whether his 
good qualities inspired such affec- 
tion that the widow could know 
no second love; or whether his 
bad qualities made her fear a re- 
petition of them in No. 2. A gen- 
tleman of Chevening, near Seven- 
oaks, appears to have had a de- 
cided opinion on this point, for 
above his grave we read : 

‘In my youth pleasure I did see, 
And when I married none for me; 
When God calls I am willing to obey, 
No longer in this wicked world to stay.’ 
This is very candid ; but it is 
outdone in frankness by an elegy 
which is said to be, or to have 
been, in Stepney churchyard : 
‘My wife she’s dead, and here she lies, 
There’s nobody laughs, and nobody 
Where she’s gone, and how she fares, 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares.” 

Equally wanting in affection 
and politeness are the lines said 
to have been written by Dryden, 
on his wife ; they are also wanting 
in poetic merit, though they pos- 
sess the charm of brevity : 

© Here lies my wife—here let her lie; 

She’s now at rest, and so am I.’ 

The same idea, expressed in 
prose, is reported from a church 
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near Ilfracombe. It is over a 
man’s grave: 

‘He died in peace. His wife died first.’ 


As a rider on this last remark, 
that he died in peace, it is worth 
while to tell how affectionate 
parents who had lost twins de- 
sired to say something similar, 
and commissioned the local stone- 
mason to prepare the inscription. 
The approbation of the Rugby 
Burial Board was necessary; but 
it was not Sccorded to 
‘ Their end’s was peace.” 

Judging by our specimens of 
churchyard poetry, it would ap- 
pear that either most married wo- 
men are unpleasant in home-life, 
or that most married men are in- 
appreciative of the treasures which 
sparkle.at their firesides. It is 
quite a rare thing to find a lauda- 
tory epitaph on a wife, and too 
great prominence cannot be given 
to one which is on a stone in the 
old cemetery at Exeter. It was 
composed by a Mr. Tuckett; he 
was a tallow-chandler, and pre- 
sumably not all unused to the 
melting mood. His lines are very 
melting : 
‘ Here lies a Wife, a Friend, a Mother, 


I believe there never was such another ; 
She had a head to earn, and a heart to 


give, 
And many poor she did relieve. 
She lived in virtue, and in virtue died, 
And now in Heaven she doth reside. 
Yes! it is true as tongue can tell, 
If she zee a fault it was loving me too 
well, 
And when I am lying by her side, 
Who was in life her daily pride, 
Tho’ she’s confined in coffins three, 
She'd leave them all and come to me.’ 


And yet one has misgivings. 
Why did Mr. Tuckett contine 
his wife in coffins three? Why 
did he erect a threefold barrier 
between his wife’s dust and his 
own? After his death, Mr. Tuck- 
ett’s relatives removed his extra- 
ordinary composition, and erected 
a commonplace memorial. 

The following lines give a more 
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certain sound, and are more satis- 
factory. It is one of the few epi- 
taphs written by a widow for her 
husband, and is in the burying- 
ground of St. Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham : 

*O cruel Death, how cou’d you be so un- 

kind 


To take him before and leave me behind? 
You should have taken both of us, if 
either, 
Which would have been pleasing to'the 
survivor.” 
The reader will notice not only 
a most ingenious rhymé, but also 
an entanglement of idea, which 
seems to point to a Milesian origin. 
No matter whence it comes, one 
is truly glad to find that the sur- 
vivor occasionally regrets the de- 
cease of his or her partner in life. 
From’ Bideford are reported 
these three lines, which may be 
said to contain the epitaphs of 
two women, and in which the 
rhymes show true genius, if, as 
Lord Lytton II. once said, ‘ Geni- 
us does what it must, and talent 
does what it can’: _ 
* Here lies the body of Mary Sexton, 
Who pleased many a man, but never 
vexed one; 


Not like the woman who lies under the 
; next stone,’ 

Returning to the county of 
Kent, we will make our way to 
Ightham, where we find a long 
inscription : 

‘To the pretious ae and honour 
- 0 
Dame Dorotny SExsy, 
The relict of 
Sir William Selby, Knt., 
The only daughter and heire of 
Charles Bonham, Esq. 
‘She was a Dorcas 
Whose curious needle turned the abused 


stage 
Of this lewd world into the golden age; 
Whose pen of steele and silken inck en- 
rolled 
The acts of Jonah in records of gold; 
Whose arte disclosed the plot, which had 
it taken, 
Rome had triumphed, and Britain’s walls 
had shaken, 
She was 
In heart a Lydia, and in tongue a Hanna, 
In zeal a Ruth, in wedlock a Susanna, 
Prudently simple, providently wary, 
To this world a Martha, and tu heaven a 
Mary.’ 
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No doubt Dame Dorothy was a 
most estimable matron—Dorcas, 
Lydia, Hannah, Ruth, Susanna, 
Martha, and Mary rolled into one. 
But O, the horrors of the acts of 
Jonah enrolled in her tapestry ! 
Worse than the Berlin-work gar- 
dens of the last generation, or the 
crewel ‘Kate Greenaway children’ 
of our own day! And yet Dame 
Selby’s needlework disclosing the 
Gunpowder Plot must have out- 
horrored the horrors of her Jonah; 
by those who saw it, it would 
never be forgot. 

There are two words in the last 
epitaph which recall another, com- 
posed undoubtedly by a husband 
not of the Caudle kind, nor hold- 
ing opinions akin to those of thé 
gentleman of Chevening : 

‘ What was she? 

What every. good woman ought to be, 

That was she.’ 

This inscription is in the ceme- 
tery at Portsea; and the reticence 
of these few words is a finer epi- 


‘taph than any number of heroic 


couplets or piled-up adjectives 
could possibly be. No higher 
tribute could a husband pay to 
the memory of a wife. 

Prose epitaphs are exceptional ; 
poetical ones are still more so. 
But memorial verses are innumer- 
able. The Portsea ‘good woman’ 
is commemorated in a style greatly 
more pleasing than that employed 
in praise of another good woman 
lying in the burying-ground of 
Matlock parish church, Derby- 
shire : 

‘A virtuous wife, in prime of life, 

By Death is snatched away ; 


Her soul is blest, and gone to rest, 
Tho’ Flesh is gone to clay. 


She's left behind a Husband kind, 
And three beloved children ; ‘ 
May they prepare to meet her where 
True Love will ne'er be done,’ 
The unhappy author of the 
above was unable to hit upon a 
rhyme to children; the result is 
curious. From Minster church- 
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yard, Devon, comes an old in- 

scription, quaint and touching, and 

without that under flavour of grim 

burlesque which we seem to per- 

ceive in almost all verse epitaphs : 

‘Shee frat departing, Hee a few weeks 
ti 


ry 
To live without her, could not, and so 


dyed ; 

Both in their wedlock’s great Sabatick 
rest 

To be, where there’s no wedlock, ever 


blest ; 
And having here a Jubily begun, 
They’re taken hence that it may ne’er be 
done.’ 
In quite another style is the fol- 
lowing, given in the Annuul Regis- 
ter for 1758 (the first volume of 
that perennial) as ‘ An epitaph out 
of a churchyard in Dorsetshire : 
‘For me deceased weep not, my dear, 

I am not dead, but sleepeth here 

Your time will come, prepare to die, 

Wait but awhile, you'll follow I.’ 

Such noble disregard of grammar 
reminds us of another inscrip- 
tion which oral tradition made 
famous in the days of our grand- 
fathers, and which is, perhaps, old 
enough to have the charm of 
novelty. It very tersely records 
the manner by which the deceased 
came to his death: 

‘Here lies I, 

Killed by a sky- 

Rocket in my eye.’ 

Before quitting the subject of 
matrimonial epitaphs, we will 
notice one that is inscribed on 
a slab in the very old church of 
Birdbrook, near Halstead, Essex : 

‘Martha Blewit, of Swan Inn, at Bay- 
thome End, in this parish, buried May 
7th, 1681, She was the wife of nine 
husbands consecutively; but the ninth 
outlived her.’ 

In the register the same extra- 
ordinary fact is recorded in the 
style and spelling of the day: 

‘Mary Blewitt, ye wife of nine hus- 
bands successively, buried eight of ym, 
but last of all ye woman dy’d allsoe, and 
was buried May 7th, 1681.’ 

In the margin is written: ‘This 
was her funerall sermon text.’ 

Plainly, Mrs, Blewitt did not 
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agree with the Chevening widower 
in his estimate of the married 
state. There surely would have 
been scope for the exercise of a 
little ‘crowner’s quest law’ in 
the village of Birdbrook about 
two hundred years ago. It seems 
a pity that the fair Mary did not 
meet her match in the person of 
Robert Hogan, of whom it is re- 
corded in the same church that 
he was ‘the husband of seven 
wives successively.’ It would be 
interesting. to inquire whether 
such matrimonial customs are still 
kept up in the neighbourhood of 
Halstead.” 

After so many epitaphs reflect- 
ing in various ways on conjugal 
affection, we will endeavour to 
ascertain in what manner filial re- 
spect and regard have been ex- 
pressed in churchyard poetry. For 
this purpose we will make our 
way to the far west, and in the 
burying-ground of Truro parish 
church we pause before this very 
original stanza : 

‘Father and Mother and I 

Chuse to be buried asunder ; 
Father and Mother lie buried here, 
But I lies buried yonder.’ 

This is wonderfully frank and 
naive ; by choice, not by chance, 
father, mother, and child are buried 
apart. It might probably be said 
of them that ‘they were unlovely 
in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were divided.’ More pleas- 
ing is the family picture drawn 
by the following lines to the 
memory of Sir William Sutton in 
Averham churchyard; he, with ~ 
eight of his children, having pre- 
deceased his wife and the remain- 
ing eight sons and daughters : 


‘Sir William Sutton’s corps here toombed 
sleepes, 

Whose happy soul in better mansions 
Keepes ; 

Thrice nine years lived he with his ladye 


‘aire— 
A lovely, noble, and lyke vertuous payre. 


has Evening Standard, 6th January 
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Their generous offspring (parents joy of 
eart, 


Eight of each sex: of each an equal - 


part. 
Ushered to Heaven their father, the 
Remained. behind him to attend their 
mother.’ 

In distinct contrast to the above, 
in which like honour is in every 
way done to Sir William Sutton 
and to his ladye faire, we find a 
family picture in the churchyard 
of St. Ewe, Cornwall ; here the 
wife dies first, following three of 


her children, while her husband 


survives, accompanied by two of 
their progeny : 
‘ Here lies the body of Joan Carthew, 
Born at St. Columb, buried at St. Ewe; 
Children she had five, 
Three are dead and two alive, 
Those that are dead choosing rather 
To die ae the Mother than live with 
e Fafijer.’ 


It is commonly said that when 
husband and wife quarrel, the 
children almost invariably take 
the mother’s part. But they do 
not always carry their love for 
her as far as did the three chil- 
dren of Mrs. Joan Carthew. 
Before leaving that ‘ part of 
England nearest Spain’ (as Corn- 
wall was designated some three 
centuries ago) we will set down 
another inscription, which in two 
lines gives quite a biography of 
the deceased. It is at Madern : 
‘Belgium me birth, Britain me breeding 
gave, 
Cornwall a Wife, ten children, and a 
grave.’ 
Certainly this gentleman was un- 
der greater obligation to Corn- 
- wall than to Belgium or Britain. 
It may be remarked en passant 
that. Cornwall is here spoken of 
as if it were not an integral part 
of Britain. Its peculiarities seem 
to separate it a good deal even 
from its neighbour Devonshire. 
The dark fierce rocks of the north- 
ern coast, the deep Mediterranean 
blue of the sea, the level country, 
the absence of trees, the quick agile 
men and women, the winterless 
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climate, all render Cornwall much 
unlike England, and, in some 
respects, somewhat akin to Spain. 
Travelling into the adjoining 
county of Devonshire, we will 
make our way to the town of 
Tiverton, where, in the church- 
yard, we come upon an inscrip- 
tion quaint and curious in con- 
ception, diction, and spelling: 
‘Hoe! Hoe! who lies here? 
I the poor Erle of Devonshire, 
With Maud my wife, to me ful dere ; 
We lyved together fifty-fyve yere. 
What wee gave wee have, 


What wee spent wee had, 
What wee lefte wee loste.’ 


These three last lines have been 
often quoted, generally in a 
slightly different form : 

‘What I spent that I had; 

What I left that I lost; 

What I gave that I have.’ 
The meaning, of course, being 
that only the treasure laid up in 
heaven will be ours when the 
treasure of earth is corrupted by 
moth and rust, and the ‘good 
sword is rust, and the body dust, 
and the soul with the saints, we 
trust.’ 

In quite another vein is the 
following, also from Tiverton. 
We have lately seen that hus- 
bands and wives sre not always 
complimentary to their deceased 
partners; we also perceive that 
a man’s progeny do not invari- 
ably honour his memory. Can a” 
spinster lady hope to escape hos- 
tile and posthumous criticism? 
Surely one of the sisterhood is 
the author of the following : 


‘ Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 
Who from the cradle talked till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath.’ 


A worthy compeer of the above 
lady was she of whom the record 
runs shortly : 


‘Here rests in silent clay 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who on the 21st of May 
Began to hold her tongue.’ 
Our researches in the west have 
afforded us amusement rather than 
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instruction. Those who prefer 
serious epitaphs shall be shown 
one in the dingy and crowded 
region east of London’s gayest 
thoroughfare, Regent Street. That 
region a hundred years ago was 


highly fashionable; there lords . 


and ladies resided, and gave their 
balls and routs; and thither came 
the great lexicographer, the firat 
P.R.A., and all that London held 
of beauty, wealth, and talent, 
crowding up the oak staircases 
of grand houses in Soho Square 
and its neighbourhood. Fashion 
has moved westward, and still 
moves westward. But at one 
particular season of the year—to- 
wards the end of Lent, when 
worldly gaiety is lulled—rank, 
beauty, wealth, and talent still 
crowd the Soho district, setting 
like a tide towards St. Anne's 
Church. There is sung Bach’s 
Passion Music; and they who 
love deep and solemn music, they 
who feel deep and solemn music, 
do well to hear it at St. Anne’s, 
Soho, whenever they have the 
opportunity. Should they arrive 
before the doors are open, and 
should the evening be a bright 
one, they will find it worth while 
to take a turn in the churchyard, 
and to glance at a stone let into 
the outer wall of the tower. It 
is in memory of King Theodore, 
Baron Neuhofft, and the inscrip- 
tion runs thus : 


‘Near this place is interred 
Treoporz, King or Corsica, 
Who died in this parish, Dec. 11, 1756, 
Immediately after leaving 
The King’s Bench Prison, 
By the benefit of the late act of insol- 
vency ; 
In consequence of which, 
He a desc his kingdom of Corsica 
or the use of his creditors, 
The grave, great teacher, to a level 


and 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and 
ings ; 
That Theodore this moral learned, ere 
dead. 


Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 
Peston ot kingdom and deny’d him 
x ' 
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In truth, the moral requires no 
pointing ; itissharp enough. And 
a greater Corsican than King Theo- 
dore, bankrupt of all, never left 
the King’s Prison, and needs no 
epitaph. 

From modern London to an- 
cient Sidon isa long journey; but 
when we arrive at the site of the 
Phoenician city we shall be well 
rewarded for our pains, In Janu- 
ary 1855 was discovered in a sub- 
terranean cemetery an extraordi- 
nary sarcophagus, which careful 
examination proved to be that of 
Ashmunazer, King of the Sido- 
nians. A very long inscription in 
Pheenician characters contains the 
names of the god Baal and the 
goddess Astarte; and, speaking 
roughly, the date may be referred 
to the early days of the Israelites 
as a people—perhaps the times 
of the Judges. We all know 
the warning above Shakespeare’s 
grave: ‘Cursed be he that moves 
my bones ;’ and we know that no 
one has as yet ventured to incur 
that malediction. A similar curse 
concludes Ashmunazer’s epitaph: 
‘ My prohibition upon every royal 
person and upon every man who 
shall open upon me, or uncover 
me, or shall transfer me with this 
funeral couch, or take away the 
sarcophagus of my funeral couch, 
Jest. the holy gods desert them, 
and cut off that royal person or 
that man, whoever he may be, 
and their posterity for ever” <A 
very interesting description of the 
sarcophagus is given in Dr. W. 
M. Thomson’s The Land and the 
Book. He adds: ‘These impre- 
cations will séarcely be visited 
upon Louis Napoleon, or the offi- 
cers of the French corvette La 
Sérieuse, on board of which the 
sarcophagus was carried to France; 
for it had been opened by some 
former rifler of tombs probably in 
search of treasure.’ 

Thus wrote Dr. Thomson in 
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1869. A few years later, that 
royal person, the Emperor Napo- 
leon 1II., was deserted and cut 
of; and yet. a few more years, 
and his posterity—his only child, 
the Prince Imperial—also was cut 
off in the bright opening of his 
youth. It is curious to compare 
Ashmunazer’s curse, Dr. Thom- 
son’s remark, and the extinction 
of the Emperor’simmediate family. 
Mother Shipton’s prophecies have 
not been fulfilled, and Old Moore 
now has few believers; but Ash- 
munazer foretold a fact. 

Speaking generally, the more 
interesting inscriptions are in 
memory, not of kings or nobles, 
but of humbler mortals. Little 
can be said of a monarch which is 
not already known; and to write 
the story of his life on his tomb- 
stone would be but to transcribe 
a page of history. One would 
hardly think that anything very 
new or striking could be said of 
an English duke ; yet a remark- 
able statement appears in the 
church of Millbrook, Bedford- 
shire. There is a grand marble 
monument to the memory of a 
steward in the employ of a Duke 
of Bedford; the servant is spoken 
of in the ordinary eulogistic style, 
while the master is described as 
crocus rotuloram.’ 

The reader is no doubt familiar 
with the following epitaph ; but 


perhaps he does not know that it’ 


is in Pewsey churchyard, Wilt- 
shire. He is probably courteous, 
and will not complain at seeing 
it transcribed yet once more. We 
have received some information 
respecting a king and a duke; 
here is the biography of one who 
in her own days would have been 
styled a person of quality : 

‘Here lies the body of Eaty O’Looney, 
den gas of Burke, commonly called the 

ublime. She was bland, passionate, and 
deeply religious: also she painted in 
water-colours, and sent several pictures to 
the Exhibition. She was first-cousin to 
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Lady Jones: and of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ 

The biographical and the his- 
torical styles are blended in the 
long inscription above the grave 
of Margaret Scott in Dalkeith 
Churchyard. She died in 1738, 
aged 125 years (more or less !). If 
she was born in 1613, she lived 
through the reigns of James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England, of 
Charles I., of Charles II., of James 
II.,of William and Mary, of Anne, 
and of the first two Georges. She 
saw the first king who united the 


' crowns of Scotland and England, 


and she saw the blending of the 


‘two Parliaments. George Heriot 


was living when she was young, 

and Porteous was hanged when 

she was old. She is supposed to 

say of herself : 

‘ Stop, passenger, until my life you read : 

The living may get knowledge by the 
dead. 

Five ne tive years I lived a virgin’s 
ife: 

Ten times five years I was a virtuous 


wife : 

Ten times five years I lived a widow 
- chaste; 

Now, weary’d of this mortal life, I 


rest, 
Between my cradle and my grave have 


een 

Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a 
queen. 

Four times five years the Commonwealth 


saw 3 

Ten ines the subjects rose against the 
aw, 

Twice did I see old Prelacy pull’d down, 

And twice the cloak was humbled by the 


gown. 
An end of Stuart's race I saw: nay, 
more, 
My native country sold for English ore. 
Such desolations in my life have been, 
T have an end of all perfection seen,’ 
Scott by name and Scot by 
nature was this more than cen- 
tenarian. An English writer may 
be allowed to make a few com- 
ments on her epitaph. Seven 
kings, not eight, reigned during 
her life ; they were kings of Great 
Britain, not merely of Scotland. 
She is very bitter against Prelacy. 
The gown, of course, means the 
Geneva preaching-gown ; the cloak 


\ 
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probably signifies the priestly cha- 

suble. The Scottish people sold 

their King, Charles I., to the Eng- 
lish Parliament. 

From a very: old woman we 
will turn to a very young man, 
one Thomas Oliver, who died at 
the age of seventeen, and whose 
epitaph is to ‘be seen in the 
churchyard at Welshpool, Mont- 
gomerysbire : 

“You that are young, Behold and see 
How quickly Death Hath conquered me. 
His fatal stroke it was so strong, 

And took me off when I was young; 


But God Himself He knew for why 
That in my youth I was to die,’ 


There is something plaintive in 
the two last lines; they who 
mourned for Thomas Oliver did 
not know for why he was to die 
in his youth. A still more juve- 
nile person is bewailed in some 
lines by, presumably, an American 
author. They are in Philadelphia, 
but where, in that large territory, 
the present writer cannot ascer- 
tain. The word wilted is equiva- 
lent to withered, and is one of 
those many old English words 
which have died out from their 
mother tongue, but have survived 
in their new home across the 
Atlantic : 
‘ The sweetest flower to bloom on earth, 

The little rose that crowned our plot, 
Has wilted here to blossom forth 

In a superior flower-pot. 
His body lies in the Union ground, 

His soul has gone to the One who 

ave 1! 


gi t 
And we shall never hear again 
The prattling of our little Jacob,’ 


This is delicious! The careful 
preparation of the end of the 
sixth line, in order to make a 
thyme to. David, and then the 
astounding substitution of Jacob, 
is one of the most surprising 
things ever accomplished by a 
churchyard poet. The American 
carefully avoided his natural 
thyme. An English author ends 
an epitaph at Great Burstead, 
Essex, in these words ; 
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‘Preserve us, Lord, we humbly Thee 
entreat, 
Till we arrive at Sion’s Mount from 
Burstead Great.’ 

Many inscriptions are supposed. 
to emanate from the lips of the 
dead man lying beneath the stone ; 
but not many persons have ac- 
tually prepared their own inscrip- 
tions. Regnier wrote thus of him- 
self : 


‘J’ai vescu sans nul pensement 
Me laissant aller doucement, 
A la bonne loi naturelle ; 
Et je m’estonne fort pourquoy 
La mort osa songer & mo: 
Qui ne songeay jamais elle.’ 


Thus translated : 


*Gaily I lived at ease, as nature taught, 
And spent my little life without a 
thought, 
And am amazed that Death, that tyrant 


grim, 
Should think of me who never thought of 
hin,’ 


Death has a good memory; he 
can wait, but he never forgets, 
And Regnier disproves his own 
words, for a man must contem- 
plate decease when he prepares 
his own epitaph. This is not the 
place in which to preach, or even 
to moralise; but the following 
lines convey playfully some grave 
considerations ; they are headed, 
‘On a pipe of tobacco’: 
‘Thro’ worthless tube of brittle clay 

Will I some serious thoughts convey. 

My native frailty here I trace, 

A perfect type of human race. 

Exotic is the noisome plant, 

Exotic all for which I pant; 

With sickening fumes the air I choke; 

What's worldly grandeur but a smoke? 

The quickening whiffs declare the strife 

Of those who gasp for parting life; 

The heap of dust that’s left behind 

Displays the fate of all mankind.’ 


Much to the same effect was a 
short verse which the present 
writer remembers to have seen, 
when a child, in one of those 
receptacles of trash called albums, 
the forerunners of birthday-books 
and other follies : 
‘Man’s a vapour 
Full of woes, 


Cuts a caper, 
Down he goes!’ 
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A greater variety of metaphor 
could hardly: be crammed into 
thirteen words. The manner in 
which a vapour can be full of 
woes, and can cut a caper, re- 
quires explanation by softe emi- 
nent chemist. 

Among actual epitaphs, one 
given,in the Annual Register for 
1764, on John Tissey, described 
as ‘a late punster,’ seems to merit 
transcription : 

‘ Beneath this gravel and those stones 

Lie poor Jack Tissey’s skin and bones ; 
His flesh, I oft have heard him say, 

He hoped in time would make good hay. 
Quoth I, ‘‘ How can that come to pass ?”” 
And he replied, “ All flesh is grass.”? . 
It is not difficult for a man to 
joke about his own decease when 
that event appears far distant. 
There are also some who can 
smile and jest, like Anne Boleyn, 
when the axe was bared ready to 
smite her slender neck; or like 
Thistlewood, one of the Cato 
Street conspirators, who, with his 
foot on the scaffold, said to his 
companions in death, ‘Now for 
the last grand secret!’ Physical 
courage will sustain many in the 
supreme moment; moral courage 
will sustain many more. Faith, 
hope, and love sustained the mar- 
tyrs. In the Holy Dying, a book 
whieh should be well studied by 
the living, Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
remarks that the terror of death 
consists not in our leaving this 
world, but in the manner of our 
leaving it. The sickness, the 
agony, the weeping friends around, 
the farewell to all that our eyes 
have seen and our hands have 
touched—these are the pains of 
death. The spirit shrinks from 
the parting which must come; 
the ‘naked essence’ must lay 
down the body, without which 
she has never known herself, and 
go she knows not whither, parted 
asunder from both body and soul. 
It is the loneliness of death which 
is so terrible; we do ‘faint and 
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fear to live alone,’ and we do yet 
more painfully faint and fear to 
die alone. Could we leave the 
world taking our bodies with us, 
then welcome such an euthanasia ! 
If God would take us as Enoch 
was taken, we should not dread 
to go; if the chariot of Israel 
waited for us as for Elijah, we 
should most willingly welcome 
the whirlwind blowing from earth 
to heaven. But we must pass 
through the grave and gate of 
death, where all is dark and all 
is vague ; and human nature, how- 
ever sustained, trembles at the 
darkness and the vagueness be- 
yond. How, then, must they feel 
who rush headlong into the dark- 
ness, who light no lamp, nay, 
who put out their lamp? The 
man who nearly destroys his body 
by gross sin, and then, to escape 
the temporal consequences of his 
sin, murders himself, with what 
feelings does he contemplate the 
darkness of the grave, the lurid 
light of the thereatter ? 

On the 9th of January 1883 an 
inquest was held at Liverpool on 
the body of a chemist’s traveller, 
named Holland, who had com- 
mitted suicide by drowning. We 
cannot, with all our charity, set 
him down as even temporarily 
insane. He knew well that he 
was about to kill himself, and be 
knew the vice that had brought 
him to so miserable an end. He 
left a paper, on which was written 
what we may regard as his epitaph. 
It raises a smile, followed instantly 
by a deep sigh of pity: ‘I take 
off my hat, bow, and retire. Here 
lies Holland’s body, full of drink.’ 

Other, and many other, per- 
sons have died from the effects of 
drink. Holland did not specify 
the precise kind of drink which 
killed him, but we make a shrewd 
guess that it was alcoholic. What 
will our friends the teetotallersfind 
to say of him? and what will they 
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find to say of the unfortunate 
victims of drink who are said to 
lie buried somewhere in the parish 
churchyard of Cheltenham ? 
‘ Here lies I and my two daughters, 
All from cng waters ; 


Had we stuck to Epsom Salts 
We should not be in these here vaults.’ 


While we are on the subject 
of imbibed deaths we will pay a 
visit to the churchyard at Brans- 
combe, Devon, where is an epitaph 
on William Lee, the father, and 
Robert Lee, the son, buried to- 
gether in one grave, October 2nd, 
1628: 


‘Reader, ask not who lies here 

Unless thou mean to drop a tear; 

Father and Son here jointly have 

One life, one death, one tomb, one grave; 

Impartial hand, that durst to slay 

The Root and Branch both in one day ; 

The comfort in their fate is this, 

That both have gone to joy and bliss. 

‘The wine that in'these earthen vessels lay 

The hand of Death hath lately drawn 
away, 

And as a present sent it up on high, 

Miitlse bere the vessels with the Lees do 
ye. ; 


The memory of the just are (sic) blessed.’ 


About a dozen years ago, the 
above lines were easily legible ; 
but since then time and weather 
have taken great effect on the old 
stones, and they can with diffi- 
culty be deciphered. In the same 
churchyard, and under like cir- 
cumstances, is an inscription on 
a headstone to the memory of a 
labourer, who died suddenly whilst 
at work in the fields. Observe the 
ingenious rhyme: 
‘Strong, and at labour, suddenly he reels, 
Death came behind him and tripped up 


his heels; 
Such sudden strokes, surviving mortals, 


bid ye 
Stand on your watch and be ye always 
ready.’ 

The manner in which Death 
seizes on his victim has supplied 
the subject for many an epitaph. 
There is a personal appeal in such 
inscriptions; for the reader can- 
not but pause and question with 
himself, May not my end come in 
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like manner? Yet it is hardly 
probable that we shall incur ill- 
ness after the sort commemorated 
in Winchester Cathedral : 


‘ Here lies in peace a Hampshire Grena~ 


dier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold 
small beer ; 

Soldiers, be warned by his untimely fall, 

And when fie hot, drink strong or not 
at all. 


Our friends the teetotallers will 
hardly admire the above; but 
they may learn from information 
received in Whitby churchyard 
that water is sometimes as fatal 
as beer, small or strong; this is 
in memory of an old man, and of 
‘Likewise 
His grandson, who died 
October 4th, 1852, aged 5 years. 
His illness laid not in one part, 
But through his frame it spread: 
The fatal disease was at his heart, 
And water in his head.’ 

Still more strange and horrible 
was the complicatiou of evils that 
beset an unfortunate woman, and 
resulted in this verse, inscribed 
above her remains : 


‘Poor Martha Snell, she’s gone away, 
She would if she could, but she could not 


She'd two kad legs and a baddish cough, 
But her legs it was that carried her off.’ 

The three ladies who are gup- 
posed to have died through drink- 
ing Cheltenham waters very 
probably swallowed the nauseous 
draught under their own medical 
advice. It is commonly said, in 
the legal profession, that the man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for his client; the man who is 
his own physician has a similar 
patient. Yet there have been sick 
folks who had fools, and worse, 
for their physicians. Whoever 
wrote the epitaph said to be 
placed over the remains of a 
Dr. John Lettsam had no great 
veneration for the medical skill of 
the deceased, who is represented 
as thus describing his own style 
of practice: 

AA 
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‘ When folks are sick they come to me, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
pemehmes they live, sometimes they 


What's that to me? 
I. Lettsam.’ 

This certainly was the kill or 
cure system. Doctors have fared 
badly at the hands of epitaph- 
mongers. Of a certain physician 
it is written : 

‘ Here lies the corpse of Dr, Chard, 

Who filled the half of this churchyard. J 
And of another M.D. we read 
this biography, which seems to 
need some explanation : 

‘Here lies Dr. Trollope, 

Who made these stones roll up ; 
He took a dose of jalop, 

And God took his soul up.’ 

Tn Solyhull ‘Churchyard, War- 
wickshire, is an elaborate account 
of the life and death of the wife 
ofa Dr. Greenwood. The epitaph, 
written by the widower, is in 
every way remarkable, and the 
cause of death is revealed in the 
last line : 

‘Go, cruel Death, thou hast cut down 

The rhea Greenwood in all this king- 

Her virtues and her good qualities were 


such 
That ued she deserved a lord or a 


udge: 
But lier piety and great humility 
Made her prefer me, a Doctor in Di- 
vinity ; 


Which heroic action, join’d to all the 


rest, 

Made her to be esteemed the Phenix of 
her sex: 

And like that bird a young she did 
create 

To comfort those her loss had made dis- 
consolate, 

My grief for her was so sore 

That I can only utter two lines more. 

For this and all other good women’s sake, 

Never let blisters be applied to a lying-in 

Woman's back.’ 


In metre, in rhyme, in grammar, 
in style, Dr. Greenwood has really 
outdone the feats of nearly all 
our other epitaphists. The doctor 
of medicine in attendance on the 
wife of the Doctor in Divinity 
was a worthy confrére of Dr. 
Lettsam. 

Not every unnatural death is 
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attributable to the doctor, A 
Mr. Cadman made himself a pair 
of wings, emulating the enterprise 
of the mechanician of the Happy 
Valley, and with a similar result ; 
but as Rasselas was not written 
until twenty years. later, he could 
not profit by the warning con- 
tained therein. It is true that 
similar warnings were not want- 
ing; for John Baptist Dante, 
who lived about the end of the 
fifteenth century, made wings 
unto himself. He flew across the 
lake Trasimenus, but afterwards 
was checked in his aerial flight 
by falling on a church, and break- 
ing his thigh. He lived to be- 
come professor of mathematics at 
Venice. Less fortunate was Mr. 
Cadman, who flew not on but 
Jrom a church, or rather he at- 
tempted to fly from the tower of 
St. Mary’s Abbey Church, Shrews- 
bury, across the Severn’ His 
epitaph is let into the outside of 
the tower of that church : 


‘Let this small monument record the 


fame 
Of Cadman, ¢ and to future times proclaim 
How by ’n attempt to fly from this high 
spire 
Across the Sabrine stream he did acquire 
His at end, Twas not for want of 
8 
& courage to eater the task, he fell. 
No, a; a faulty cord being drawn too 


tight 
Borie his Soul on high to take her 


Which ‘ei the beiy. here good night. 
Feb, 2, 1739,” 

This is realistic and simple. An- 
other simple inscription is on 
a tomb at Ramsgate, to the me- 
mory of Mary Kent. - It consists 
of the injunction, ‘ Reader, pre- 
pare to follow me.’ A reader, 
perhaps inquisitive, perhaps mali- 
cious, added in pencil : 

‘ How can we follow Mary Kent, 

Unless we know which way she went ?” 

An English churchyard is 

generally a sweet beautiful plaee, 
with smooth turf and bright 
flowers, a God’s Acre; but a 
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Scottish burying-ground is usually 
the most dismal spot imaginable ; 
stones toppling over, walls broken 
down, nettles, weeds, fungi, all 
desecrating the place of the dead, 
and adding horrors to the sadness 
of the grave. Appropriate enough 
to such a hopeless wilderness is 
his : 


6 Shall we all die? 
We shall die all. 
All die we? 
Die all We shall,’ 


The reader will notice that this 
inscription can be read backwards 
and forwards, up and down. In 
extenuation of the neglected state 
of Scottish churchyards, we ought, 
perhaps, to mention the supposed 
reason for their usually shocking 
condition ; viz. that Presbyterians 
fear lest care for the resting-place 
of their friends’ bodies should lead 
to solicitude respecting the resting- 
place of their friends’ souls ; and 
so love for the dead might end in 
prayer for the dead. 

_ As an arrangement of words— 
or rather syllables—the following, 
which appeared in the Mirror, 
and was copied into the Times of 
20th September 1828, is curious. 
It is stated to be in a churchyard 
in Germany, and the reader will 
perceive that it is akin to the old 
puzzle of our childhood, which 
proved to be the interesting re- 
mark, ‘I understand you under- 
take to overthrow my undertaking.’ 

‘O quid tua te 
be bis bia abit 
Ta ra ra 


et in 


Tam ram Tam 


ii 
Mox eris quod ego nunc.’ 


When rightly read, it appears to 
be: ‘O superbe quid superbis ? 
tua superbia te superabit. Terta 
es et in terram ibis. Mox eris 
quod ego nunc.’ The ingenious 
and learned person who composed 
‘the above was probably not more 
learned than the subject of an 
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epitaph at Kendal ; it is on Ralph 
Tyerer, B.D., a former vicar, who 
died June 4th, 1627: 


‘ London bred me, Westminster fed 
me, 

My sister wed me, 

Living sought me, 

Kendal caught me, 


Cambridge sped me, 
Study taught me, 
Tearaing, brought 


Labour pressed me, Sickness distressed 


me, 
Deathoppressed me, The grave possessed 


me, 

Christ did save me, 
And Heaven would 

have me,’ 

This inscription is on a brass, 
within the chancel rails of Kendal 
Church; the fourth clause has 
been a great puzzle. The present 
vicar writes that it has baffled 
‘ the critical acumen of the Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who have on several occa- 
sions had the difficulty presented 
to them, but have failed to solve 
it” If one might venture a fresh 
suggestion, it would be that the 
words should read, ‘ Her sister wed 
me,’ which might be explained 
thus: that Mr. Tyerer was married 
at Oxford, the sister University 
to Cambridge. 

One wonders somewhat at the 
certainty with which the happi- 
ness of the departed is taken for 
granted by their eulogists. Know- 
ing, as we do, almost nothing of 
the silent land, we read with 
doubt, though with hope, the 
epitaphs which assert that their 
subjects have reached a state of 
bliss. But there is no rule with- 
out an exception; and in Otsego 
County, New York, may be seen 
a stone with this very short and 
fiery inscription : 

‘John burns,’ 


Brevity hath charms; and in 
these days of hurried life, when 
we complain that fifty miles an 
hour is a slow rate of travelling, 
we have hardly time to read, and 
no inclination or ability to re- 
member, long inscriptions. Those 


God first gave me, 
Earth did crave me, 
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who erected a memorial to Sir 
John Strange, a lawyer, were, in 
this respect, in advance of their 
age. Of him they say: 

‘Here lies an honest lawyer; that is 
Strange.’ 
Strange, yet true! At Finedon 
there is a curt though graceful 

couplet : 


‘Here lyeth Richard Dent, 
In his last tenement, 
1709,’ 


Of another gentleman, a Mr. 
Box, the nature of his final rest- 
ing-place is announced in eupho- 
nious verse. A suspicion arises 
that on this occasion the under- 
taker was also the poet, and man- 
aged to insert a neat advertisement 
in an epitaph : 

‘ Here lies one Box within another ; 
The one of wood 
Was very good ; 
We cannot say so much for t’other,” 

A remarkable inscription is 

placed over a remarkable man : 
‘John Macpherson 
Was a remarkable person ; 
He stood six feet two 
Without his shoe, 
And he was slew 
At Waterloo.’ 
All honour to the memory of 
John Macpherson, and of all 
other gallant soldiers who were 
slew at Waterloo, were they Eng- 
lish, Scotch, or Irish! From the 
last-named nationality comes a 
characteristic epitaph : 
* Under this stone lie two babies dear, 
One is buried in Connaught, and the 
other here,’ 

Very curious is the following, 
written, as one may surmise, by a 
fervent Protestant, whose care for 
the deceased could not cross the 
chasm of the grave: 


‘Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred 
and one; 
Pray for his soul, or let it alone, 
For it is all one to Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred 
and one.’ 


A very great number of epi- 
taphs are so strange, so ludicrous, 
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and so indecent, that one marvels 
how they ever came, even in 
times less reverent than our own, 
to be placed above the dead, and 
left bare to the public gaze. Here 
is something described as ‘from 
a churchyard in Wales ’ 


‘Here I lie and shout and sing, 
And make the heavenly regions ring ; 
Come on, come on, my Esmond dear, 
I am not dead but sleepeth here. 
Weep not for me, my children three, 
But be prepared to follow me.’ 


The notion of the deceased lying 
and sleeping, and at the same time 
shouting and singing, reminds us 
of the famous epitaph in Bakewell 
churchyard in remembrance of 
Phillip Roe, who died 12th Sep- 
tember 1815, aged 52 years: 
‘The vocal powers here let us mark 

Of Phillip our late Parish Clerk, 

In church none ever heard a layman 

With a clearer voice say ‘“ Amen ;” 

Who now with Hallelujah’s sound 

Like him can make the Roofs rebound? 

The choir lament his choral Tones, 

The Town—so soon here lie his Bones ; 

Sleep undisturbed within thy peaceful 


shrine, 
Till Angels wake thee with such notes as 
ine, * 
Let us fervently hope that the 
archangel’s trump will be softer 
and sweeter in tone than was the 
professional voice of Phillip Roe. 
His vocal vigour appears to have 
been a source of pride among his 
friends. In an epitaph ona guide 
who formerly showed the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey, the moral quali- 
ties of the deceased are eulogised : 
‘The precious dust beneath this stone 
Once showed this ancient pile, ~ 
And formed an Israelite indeed 
In whom there was no guile.’ 
A guileless guide to a show- 
place would indeed be a wonder- 
ful person; the profession of a 
cicerone demands a powerful 
memory, and a fund of imagina- 
tion as poetic as that of a writer 
of epitaphs. 
The above being clerical in cha- 
racter, let us see what can be 
done in the military line. Our 
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only reference is to a church near 

Ilfracombe : 

‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest, 


They sleep not in their regimentals, 
Suc thine being here not deemed essen— 
8. 


The satire is undeniable, and the 
couplet from Collins is very 
pretty. But one would like fur- 
ther evidence before believing 
that, as an epitaph, it is genuine. 
' That the following ‘is at Lilling- 
ton, near Leamington, there is no 
reason to doubt; the lines are 
touching. They are in memory 
of a man named John Trees : 
‘Poorly lived, 
And pony died, 


Poorly buried, 
And no one cried.’ 

Equally melancholy, though 
with a different kind of sadness, 
are the rhymes on John Hill; 
they come from ‘a churchyard at 
Manchester :’ 


‘Here lies John Hill, a man of skill, 
His age was five times ten, 
He ne’er did good, nor ever would, 
Had he lived as long again.’ 

Very likely not, for if in halfa 
century a man does no good he 
will hardly turn over a new leaf 
at fifty years, of age. Is the fol- 
lowing to be considered as an 
eulogium on the person com- 
memorated ?— 

©Provost Peter Paterson was Provost of 

Dundee, 

Provost Peter Paterson, here lies he, 

Hallelujah, Hallelujee ! 
And what is the meaning of 
this singular inscription in Cusop 
churchyard, Herefordshire? Has 
it any meaning at all? 

‘If earth be all 

Why o’er and o’er a beaten path 

You walk and draw up nothing new. 

Not so our eran ien setaph did 

When from the Verge of Wales he fled.’ 
The martyred seraph was William 
Seward of Badsey, Worcester, 
who died October 22nd, 1742; 
how a man could be a seraph, 
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and how a seraph could be mar- 
tyred, are unexplained mysteries. 
It is somewhat curious to find 


@ person not only writing his own 


epitaph, but doing it in the fol- 
lowing manner. Mr. Thompson 
speaks of himself as dead and 
buried ; and yet he survived him- 
self for the space of sixteen years. 
At Kirk Braddan, in the Isle of 
Man, we read : 

‘ Here underlyeth the body of the 
Reverend Mr. Patrick THoMPsoN, 
Minister of God’s Word forty years, 

At present vicar of Kirk Braddan, 

Aged 67, anno 1673. 

Deceased ye 24th April, Anno 1689,’ 
This vicar apparently looked for- 
ward with calm equanimity to 
his death; ‘a calm despair’ is 
indicated by these melancholy 
lines : 

* At threescore winter's end I died 

A cheerless being, lone and sad, 


The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wished my father never had.’ 


Not very Christian and not 
very cheering are the specimens 
of churchyard poetry hitherto pre- 
sented to the reader. Foolish 
flattery of the dead, vain regrets 
for the life ended, some quaint 
conceit, some absurd fancy—these 
are the things which greet our 
eyes as we loiter in the cities of 


the dead. We need not weep for 


those who are gone before: they 
rest from their labours, and their 
works, if worthy, do follow them ; 
but if we have no desire to weep, 
neither should we expect to laugh. 
Better a few simple words, better 
only the name and date graven 
on the marble, as in the hearts of 
those whom death has divided for 
a season from the dust now lying 
in the dust, than elaborate in- 
scriptions wherein not even one 
step separates the would-be’ sub- 
lime from the actually ridiculous. 
Is there not something home-like, 
comfortable, contented, in this 
notice above a grave in Shoreditch 
churchyard }— 
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edroom, 
Who departed this life the 

8th of April 1835, 

In his 84th year.’ 
Last and best indeed, as far as 
our actual Knowledge goes; for 
when we have laid our loved ones 
in the tomb, we turn away full of 
wonder: there lies the body, where 
is the spirit? We say, ‘ Here lies 
such an one ;’ and we say wrong ; 
for the instant the spirit departs, 
the body is no longer he, but it. 
The body lives by its union with 
the spirit ; the spirit, we feel cer- 
tain with moral certainty, lives 
independently of the body. And, 
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therefore, smile as we may at 
foolish things written above men’s 
mouldering bodies, we know that 
such things cannot hurt men’s 
immaterial spirits, Folly, spite, 
irreverence, pursue men to the 
grave ; faith and love follow them, 
yet scarce know how to follow 
them beyond it. 

‘Could he disclose, who rests below, 


The things beyond the grave that lie, 
We more should learn than now we 


know, 
But know no better how to die,’ 


These lines are at Luss, on Loch 
Lomond. 
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So still and calm, so beautiful the night, 
The burning heat had passed ; 

To eyes that wearied with excess of light 
Darkness had come at last. 


Far overhead, in the deep vault of heaven, 
Stars kept their brilliant way— 

The great Orion, and those Sisters Seven, 
With all their bright array. 


And as I watched the glorious firmament, 
Behold, a bright star fell ; 

So silently it fell, with slow descent 
And sad and mute farewell. 


Say, hast thou left the sphere appointed thee, 
Like some lost earthly soul, 

Finding thy faith and patience failing thee 
Before thou’dst won the goal? 

Or hast thou taken but a lower room, 
In which to work and pray ; 

Unselfish love seeking, through toil and gloom, 
Those that have gone astray ? 


With trembling hope and passionate desire 
The eager questions rose ; 

Unsatisfied, unquenched, they still aspire, 
Till this strange life shall close. 


Striving to penetrate the mystery, 
, Our human senses fail, 
Till Death, the great revealer, passing by, 
Gently withdraws the veil. E. C. 
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‘Wetcome home, Alf, my boy!’ 

My brother grasped my hand 
as he said these words, and did 
not release it until he had led me 
up the time-honoured steps of our 
ancestral home, and begun to 
assist me to unfasten my great- 
coat. 

‘And how are you, my lad? 
he continued, without giving me 
time to reply to his hearty recep- 
tion. ‘Why, you look as brown 
as a berry, and certainly none the 
worse for your fifteen years’ na- 
bobism.’ 

I had just returned to England, 
after having endured the trying 
climate of India for fifteen years, 
and had hastened at once to the 
old mansion where I had been 
born, and which was, at the time 
of my story, in the possession of 
my eldest brother Stephen. Our 
family bear the honoured name of 
Stanley, and are a younger branch 
of the noble house of that name, 
They had been settled for many 
centuries in a wild part of the 
North-west Riding of Yorkshire, 
upon an estate that was very 
beautiful from an artistic point of 
view, but very poor from a pecu- 
niary aspect; and consequently 
many generations of younger sons 
had been forced to push their way 
in the world as I had. My half- 
brother Stephen was twelve years 
older than I was, and had always 
regarded me with an affection more 
fatherly than brotherly, delight- 
ing in giving me pet names; and 
even when years of foreign travel 
had tanned my originally fair 
complexion and silvered my hair, 
I was amused by the way in which, 
upon this our first meeting after 


many years, he ignored the pre- 
sent, and kept up the old man- 
ners and sayings which had cha- 
racterised him when I was a boy 
at Stanley House. 

A substantial repast was pro- 
vided for me in the old dining- 
room, and after I had done justice 
to it, and the gray-headed butler 
(who had officiated in my father’s 
time) had brought in the wine, 
Stephen and I were soon deep in 
conversation on topics peculiarly 
interesting to me. 

‘So you think the old place i is 
changed? he said musingly, in. 
reply to a remark that had fallen 
from me. ‘I’ve not noticed it; 
but it may be, it may be.’ 

“Indeed it is, Stephen? I said ; 
‘and I think you are allowing the 
best part of the house to fall into 
decay. Now, in my father’s day 
the west wing—’ 

‘ Hush !’ he cried, interrupting 
me with a startled look in his 


eyes. ‘Don’t mention that, for 
Heaven’s sake! She loved those 
rooms.’ 


In a moment I had grasped his 
hand. 

‘Forgive me, Stephen!’ I ex- 
claimed, as the terrible past flashed 
across my mind, and | saw I had 
opened an old wound. 

‘There is nothing to forgive, 
Alf, my boy,’ he said, looking into 
the bright fire with an anxious, 
troubled face.. ‘You could not 
know of all the horror of that 
terrible time,’ 

Indeed I could not; for I was 
but a boy when I went to India, 
Nevertheless, I had heard suffi- 
cient whilst there of my brother's 
unfortunate marriage to convince 
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me of the pain which any allu- 
sion to it would give to him. I 


had heard how he had married a. 


beautiful girl, and how fondly he 
had loved her, and how, after 
three months of married life, she 
had deserted him. With whom 
or whither she had gone, no one 
knew; and her name had become 
almost a forgotten sound at Stan- 
ley House. 

I changed the subject of con- 

versation, and tried to make him 
forget the unpleasant recollections 
which my words had raised, by 
relating .some of the most amus- 
ing adventures that had befallen 
me whilst abroad ; but, though 
he listened with interest, and 
seemed to try to shake off the 
gloom that had settled upon his 
mind, he never quite regained his 
wonted cheerfulness during the 
remainder of the evening, and re- 
tired early to rest, excusing him- 
self by saying it was his custom. 
* Amongst the evils of civilisa- 
tion which my somewhat stormy 
passage through life had taught 
me, that of late hours was by no 
means the smallest; and, know- 
ing it would be useless for me to 
turn into bed before midnight, I 
put on my hat, lit another cigar, 
and strolled into the grounds to 
get a breath of fresh air. 

It was a fine summer night. 
The moon was shining brightly 
from a clear starlit sky. I knew 
every foot of the ground, and 
visited many of my favourite 
haunts ; and it must have been 
after eleven o’clock before I began 
to think of returning. My cigar 
had gone out when I reached the 
bottom of the long avenue of tall 
trees, and, beginning to feel chilly, 
I walked somewhat quickly to- 
wards the house, crunching the 
gravel beneath my feet as I went. 
As J drew near the front door my 
attention was attracted by the 
sudden appearance of a man bear- 
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ing a lantern, who had evidently 
heard my footsteps, for he stopped 
and awaited my approach. At 
first I thought he was one of 
the servants; but, upon drawing 
nearer, I was surprised to find it 
was my brother. I hastened to 
speak to him, when, to’my great 
astonishment, after glancing at me 
eagerly, he turned away without 
any sign of recognition, and hur- 
ried rapidly in the direction of 
the deserted west wing. My first 
intention was to call out after 
him; but, upon second thought, 
I decided not to do so; for I was 
persuaded that he had seen and 
recognised me, and that perhaps 
my company might not be desired ; 
so I entered the house, and was 
soon in bed and asleep. 

The next morning, when I 
came down-stairs, I found Ste- 
phen already in the breakfast- 
room awaiting me. He was 
standing with his back to the 
fire. 

‘Good-morning, Alf,’ he said, 
smiling in his cheerful manner. 
‘You are an exception to most 
lovers of late hours, I see,’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘I sleep sound- 
ly, and therefore rise early.’ 

‘You'll find the nights long 
and dull here, I’m afraid, after 
the excitement to which you’ve 
been accustomed.’ 

*O no, not at all,’ I said. ‘ There 
are so many old associations about 
Stanley House that I think I 
shall never be dull here. Now, 
last night I strolled through the 
grounds, and did not return until 
close upon midnight.’ 

‘These late hours seem to me 
to be a very stupid custom, and 
one which I could never cultivate. 
I think, my boy, that you would 
have been much wiser if you had 
turned in when I did, and slept 
until morning.’ 

‘Why, I daresay I was in bed 
before you.’ 
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‘In bed before me? he repeated, 
with a puzzled look. ‘ What do 
you mean?’ 

‘I mean just what I say—that 
I was in bed and asleep before 
you were; unless you finish your 
rest and rise before twelve P.M.’ 

‘You must be joking, Alf,’ he 
said incredulously. ‘I was in bed 
by nine o'clock, and was up this 
morning at six.’ 

‘Surely you must be mistaken, 
Stephen ; for I met you, or your 
double, at the top of the avenue 
last night as I was returning to 
the house.’ 

* Impossible !’ 

‘Indeed, I did. I would have 
spoken to you, but you hurried 
away; and I thought you had 
seen me, and wished to be alone.’ 

‘It couldnot have beenme. I 
was never out of the house acs 
seven o'clock.’ 

All that day I was haunted by 
the recollection of what I had 
seen on the previous night, and 
of my brother’s denial. I had 
heard singular stories of Stephen 
being a somnambulist, before I had 
left England, and could not help 
wondering if he was still addicted 
to freaks of that kind; but as I 
had never seen him walk in his 
sleep, and as I had only half 
believed the tales I had been 
told, I was not inclined to accept 
this explanation as a solution of 
the problem. However, I was 
determined to solve the mystery. 

As soon as all were in bed, 
therefore, on the night following 
that on which I had arrived at 
Stanley House, I again went out 
into the grounds, determined, if I 
met the mysterious person whom 
I had seen on the previous night, 
to follow him and discover who 
he was. The moon was shining 
fitfully from behind the stormy 
clouds that now and again ob- 
scured her disc, and a breeze of 
wind stirred and whistled in the 
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branches of the trees. I paced 
upon the grass beneath the tall 
elms that pointed their foliaged 
branches to the frowning sky. I 
had taken up my point of observa- 
tion just in front of the west 
wing of the house, which had 
been so long shut up and left to 
fall into decay. So great indeed 
had been my brother’s horror lest 
any portion of it should be touched 
by human foot, that not only had 
he boarded up every window and 
door that had communication 
without, but he had also caused 
to be built up every door that had 
given access from it to the main 
body of the building. 

My head was full of thoughts 
of my boyhood, as I walked to 
and fro. I remembered many 
happy days spent in those rooms, 
for they had been my father's 
favourites; and it was not with- 
out a pang of regret that I looked 
at them, deserted and ruinous, 
simply because a false woman had 
also loved them. 

I had waited until past mid- 
night, and had almost given: up 
my quest as hopeless, and was 
about to return to the house, 
when I heard a footstep on the 
damp gravel walk approaching. 
I drew back into the shadow of 
the trees, and peered forth into 
the darkness, for at that moment 
a thick cloud shut out the light 
of the moon. Nearer and nearer 
the footstep came, and at length 
the glimmering of a lantern shone 
out on the darkness. The man 
bearing the light went up to the 
principal entrance of the west 
wing, where he paused, and a 
moment later I heard a key shoot 
back the heavy lock; the next 
instant the light and the man dis- 
appeared as the door closed behind 
them. 

Animated and excited, I stepped 
quickly, but softly, across the 
gravel walk to the door, where 
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for a moment I paused and lis- 
tened. <A footstep was ascending 
the creaking staircase, I waited 
until I heard it on the second 
flight before I tried the door. 
I found it open, and entered 
softly, closing it behind me. Be- 
fore proceeding further, I cautious- 
ly took off my boots, and then I 
ascended the cold clammy stairs, 
that smelt of the tomb. 

From the second landing there 
opened a suite of apartments, 
which I remembered had been 
called the strong rooms, because 
they were in the very heart of the 
building, had few windows, and 
only one doorway for ingress or 
egress. The heavy oak door that 
opened into these rooms I found 
was ajar, and a bright light 
streamed out between the open- 
ing. To my great astonishment, 
when I entered this room, I heard 
voices in the apartment beyond. 
At first I was so amazed that I 
could not distinguish a single word 

- that was spoken ; butas I became 
calm, and after drawing close to 
the door of the room from which 
the sound proceeded, I distinctly 
heard a woman’s voice, in tearful 
accents, saying, ; 

£O, if you love me, deliver me 
from this place! What have I 
done that I should be forced to 
bear this punishment? Have I 
not loved with a true woman's 
love? Speak to me. Do not 
look at me with eyes so glassy 
that they seem to see not. Give 
me one word, that I may hear you 
as the same Stephen that you 
were before this fearful malady 
overtook you. Let me again see 
the light of heaven, and the faces 
of my friends.’ 

I crept softly nearer to the 
door, and got into a position from 
which I could partly distinguish 
the occupants of the room and 
their surroundings. It was a 
handsomely furnished apartment, 
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half boudoir, half drawing-room. 
Every luxury which the heart or 
brain could desire was scattered 
about in endless variety. In the 
centre of the floor stood my 
brother; but with such a strange, 
wicked, frenzied expression on his 
face, that, had I not known his 
features well, I should have 
thought it could not be he. Be- 
fore him knelt a woman whose 
face was buried in her hands. 

* You shall not leave me thus!’ 
she cried, as he turned to go. ‘I 
must, I will have my liberty ! 

She had started to her feet, and 
ran to the door. But Stephen, 
still without any change in his 
fixed, staring countenance, seized 
her roughly by the arm, and 
pushed her from him, and walked 
quickly towards the door. I had 
hardly time to draw back into the 
shadow of a heavy curtain, when 


" he entered the room where I was, 


and walked quickly across to the 
landing, closing this last door 
after him, and locking it. Thus I 
found myself also a prisoner. I 
heard his footstep descend the 
stairs, and then the sound died 
slowly away. 

For a few moments I stood 
puzzled as to what course I should 
pursue. I knew it would be use- 
less to attempt to force the massive 
lock, or when morning came to 
try to attract the outer world ; for, 
as I have said, the rooms were 
strongly built and situated in the 
very heart of the west wing, and 
the few windows which had of 
yore let in the light of heaven 
to them had been filled up with 
strong masonry. I was aroused 
from my thoughts by a sob from 
the occupant of the next chamber. 
Going up to the door which 
Stephen had closed after him, I 
knocked, and then entered. My 
tap had evidently not been heard, 
for I found the graceful form 
seated in a chair, in an attitude 
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which betokened despair, her 
arms upon the table, her head 
leaning forward, and her beautiful 
dishevelled hair falling in waving 
folds about her. 

‘ Madam.’ ; 

I had walked up to her, an 
placed my hand upon her shoul- 
der. 

‘OF And she turned towards 
me her pale, tearful, horror-stricken 
face, then shrank away in fear. 
‘Who are you? Pray do not 
hurt me. I know I am help- 
less.’ 

It was some time before I could 
convince her that I was really 
a friend; for so long had she 
been buried in these rooms that 
her mind had become almost un- 
hinged, and her sense of percep- 
tion blunted. By degrees, how- 
ever, I made her understand who 
I was, and how I had come there; 
and then, in answer to my ques- 
tions, I gleaned the history of her 
captivity. 

‘When my brother married her 
she was a handsome young girl 
of eighteen, and he was verging 
on the period of middle* age. 
For three months after their mar- 
riage he had been kind and at- 
tentive—all, in fact, that a wife 
could desire of her husband. 
Just at the end of that. time, how- 
ever, he discovered accidentally 
several letters, which had been 
written by her, before her mar- 
riage, to a former lover; and for 
some days afterwards he was 
moody, jealous, and strange in 
his conduct. One night he en- 
tered her room with that fixed, 
frenzied, wicked look upon his 
face which she had never seen 
there before, but which had marred 
his features in all her interviews 
with him since, and directed her 
by signs to follow him, a man- 
date which in her terror she 
readily obeyed. He conducted 
her to a gloomy chamber, lighted 
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only by a small oil-lamp, and 
then left her, locking the door 
behind him. At intervals, for 
some weeks afterwards, he visited 
her, bringing food and clothing 
with him ; but always coming in 
the night, and bearing himself in 
a silent, changed, peculiar man- 
ner. At length he led her back 
again to her own suite of apart- 
ments (those in which I had dis- 
covered her), where, during her 
absence, all the windows had 
been built up, thus cutting off 
communication with the outer 
world. Here he had visited her 
almost every night since, bringing 
her the necessaries of life, coming 
like an apparition, and going as 
he came. . 

‘I think those foolish letters of 
mine,’ she said, in conclusion, 
‘written before I had learned to 
love my husband, have turned his 
brain. I was warned before I 
married him that he was affected 
by the peculiar malady of sleep- 
walking, and that when under its 
influence he not only lost com- 
plete control over his reason, but 
also seemed to live a double life, 
When awake he was generous, 
frank, and good; but when in a 
somnambulant state, I was told, 
he was morose, jealous, wicked— 
in a word, insane; and that in 
his waking hours he had no re- 
collection of what took place or 
what he did when in this latter 
state.’ 

Fortunately I found I had my 
powder-flask in my pocket, and 
thus was able to set myself and 
my unfortunate brother's wife at 
liberty, by exploding the locks. 

I took my protégée tothe rectory, 
where the rector, who was an 
old college friend of mine, was 
not a little surprised to receive 
such visitors at so early an hour. 

Before returning to Stanley 
House, I rode on the rector’s cob 
to my brother’s doctor, who lived. 
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about three miles away, and con- 


sulted him upon Stephen’s sad ~ 


condition. He told me that he 
‘was quite aware of the facts of the 
case, but that he had not for a 
moment thought the malady could 
have been capable of working so 
much mischief. 

He suggested that in all proba- 
bility a crisis in the disease would 
now be reached, brought about by 
the mental shock which the dis- 
covery of the escape of the cap- 
tive would give when next the 
somnambulist visited the west 
wing. The result of this crisis 
would either leave him a hope- 
less maniac or completely cure 


m. 

At the doctor’s request I ar- 
ranged to meet him the same 
night at twelve o’clock, in order 
to watch my brother's movements. 
I then rode back to the rectory, 
and from there proceeded at once 
to Stanley House. 

After resting in my room fora 
short while, I came down-stairs, 
and found Stephen more cheerful 
and genial than usual, all uncon- 
scious, poor fellow, of the fate 
hanging over him. 

At night my brother retired to 
rest at his usual time, and.I went 
out into the grounds to meet the 
doctor, about an hour and a half 
afterwards. When I met him we 
proceeded to the west wing to- 
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gether, to watch the effect of the 
shock of discovery upon the pa- 
tient. As soon as we reached 
the door, I saw that Stephen had 
been before us, for the door was 
ajar. With a heart that beat fast 
with my fears, I hurried into the 
house, and was about to run up- 
stairs, when I stumbled over 
some obstacle at the bottom. 
The doctor, who was following 
closely, carried a dark-lantern, and 
its light soon revealed to us the 
bleeding form of my unhappy 
brother. 

‘He is dead, the doctor said, 
rising from his knees, after 
making a hasty examination of 
the body. ‘In his frenzy he 
must have dashed himself down 
the stairs. Poor fellow! we have 
been too late to save him!’ 

* * * 


Five years have fled since that 
time. Stanley House has been 
newly painted and renovated, and 
again holds a happy bride and 
bridegroom. A fair face looks 
over my shoulder as I write, and 
drops a tear upon the paper that 
contains a history of her sorrows. 
But a smile flits about her lips as 
I kiss her; and we look out to- 
gether upon the beautiful scene, 
in the midst of which stands our 
home, and forget the darkness of 
the past in the brightness of the 
future. T. P. BROWNE. 


THE MAGIC PITCHER, 
[See page 75. 
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THE MAGIC PITCHER. 


—o—— 


IT was once ona time, as the story-books 
Bay, 
There lived in the Schwarzwald a Baron s0 


gay, 

So jovial and hearty, so fond of good cheer, 

And he passed all his daya there in hunting 
the deer; 

His evenings he spent at his Schloss, where, 
I’m thinking, 

But pena went on besides eating and drink- 

ng ; 

And old chroniclers tell us—and they ought 
to know— 

That the ‘ carryings-on ’ there were not comme 
il faut, 

It was long, long ago—at a most remote 
date— 


When the matter occurred which I have to 
relate ; 

It was long before days of madness and worry 

ps by railways with Bradshaw and 

array ; 

Long before’ there were tables at which you 
might bet, 

Or cout lose half a fortune cach day at rou- 
lette— 

Or they made cuckoo-clocks and those horrid 


cigars, 

Or the ‘Fithrer’ was written by Dr, Carl 
Schnars ; 

In short, long before we arrived at that line 
Meant 

By moderns whenever they talk of refine- 
ment. 

The depths of the forest were marshy and 
sodden, 

The trees were unhewn, and the grass was 
untrodden ; 

There was scarcely a hut or a human abode, 

There was hardly a pathway, and much less 
a road! 2 

Whilst the glades were so haunted with spirits 

of evil, 

Or gon little fairies, who played such vaga- 
e5— 

With ae ever tricksy, and brownie and 
pixie— 

-Who could not be quict, but made such a 
riot — 

That the forest itself was a forest primeval! 
There the Baron reeided—I said this before— 
and ee the digression you'll reckon a 

re 


(But I mast introduce this little variety 
To show his high sfa/us in foreign society). 
Now he owned all the land there —a very good 
reason— 
And lived in a castle ancient and bold, 
With cellar beneath constructed to hold 
Large vats filled with wine of number untold, 
Which served very well to keep out the cold— 
When his guests came to see him and hunt in 
the season. 
’Twas hunting one day, that the Baron so 


gay, 
And his friends who drank deeply at 
nights, 
Each began to feel ary, and anxious to try 
Any liquor to set him to rights. 
The Baron spoke up, as he drained off a cup 
And scowled at his friends, and he curst— 
‘T'll give yellow gold, or a butt of wine old, 
To him who will quench me this thirst!’ 


They gave him cold water—he roared like a 

lion— 

Tt fizzed off his tongue as it would a hot iron 5 

They filled up the wine-cup, filled higher 

and higher, 

But poor Biron Fritz became dryer and dryer, 

Till just as he thought he was going to ex- 

pire, 

There arose from the grass 4 most comely 

young lass, 

Whose beauty and brightness none e’er could 

surp iss, 

As swectest music her approach then her- 

alded, 

She looked like a picture Mr. Fitzgerald did, 
With her long fair hair all rippling down, 
Soft gauzy wings and a jewelled crown; 
With eyes so blue and so wondrous bright, 
They made Fritz wink with their brilliant 

light! 

(The Baron tried hard then his fears to 

whistle down, 

As light she swung on the finest cf thistle- 

down.) 

‘I'm good Fairy Ripple,’ she sang with a 

laugh; 

‘And bring you my pitcher and ask you to 

quaff ; 

It will moisten your throat and will brighten 

your eye; 

As long as you have it you'll never feel dry. 

Drink, but not deeply, or some day you will rue 

Receiving the pitcher I gire unto you? 

Then most sweetly she smiled, and, ceasing 

to sing, 

Soon flew out of sight on a dragon-fly's wing. 

Then Fritz quickly sturted, and gave a great 

yawn, 

And looked round for his friends, but found 

they were gone; 

Then thought he'd been dreaming, but as he 

jumpei up, 

Saw sparkling beside him the gold-jewelled 

cup. 

He scized it st once, and he took a good 

draught, 

He sprang, and he danced, as he shouted 

and langhed, 

’Twas better than iced seltzer water and 

hock, 

And cooler than licking a Wenham Lake 

block ; 

'Twas finer than Clicquot, or soda and b., 

It strung the nerves better than strongest of 

ten. 

Baron Fritz. after drinking, hung the cup 

by a chain 

Round his neck, in case e’er he should want 

it again. 

And he very soon did so, for homewards he 

rolled, 

With his lips always touching that pitcher 

of gold. 

Said he ‘I'll amuse my guests over their 

tipple 

ARLEN tg wands tale of the good Fairy 

pple.’ 

(He found all the time to himself he’d been 

talking, 

O’er shoes in the water g0 cold he'd been 

walking.) 

Then he wished that his castle was some- 

what nigher, 
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And could not make out why the road was 
not dryer— 

‘Was really afraid that the water was higher— 

When he heard a moan and an awful groan! 

And the Baron then found he was not alone! 

A fierce gaunt Dryad, with tangled, rough, 
ragged head, 7 

He mee Feet shaking his ugly old jaggéd 


He tugged at the pitcher, twas piteous to 


see 

For the chain was entangled, he could not 
get free! 

Then reeling and staggering over the boul- 


ers, 
He found that th: water was up to his 
ders. 
Ina moment he tripped in the current so 


ead : 
A gnarléd old face, a barky nose, 
Branches for fingers, tendrils for toes ; 
Out of his forehead growing two trees, 
To nod and sway in the evening breeze. 
He shouted at Fritz, and then fiercely he 


fleet, 
Next he stumbled and fell, and was borne 
off his fect. 


drown, 
But that pitcher is heavy, and weighs him 


frown did— 
‘Put down that pitcher, or you’re sure to jown. Fe 
be drownded !" The water closed o'er him and swept him 


QOhorror! Fritz started, for ’neath the moon- away, 
As he thought he heard voices seeming to 


say— 
‘ Drial, but not deeply, or some day you will 
re 


e 
Receiving the pitcher I give unto you !” 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 


gleam, 

From his pitcher he saw there was flowing 
8 stream ; 2 

Then he felt that his blood was beginning to 
freeze, 

As the water came rippling up to his knees ! 


A RHYME FOR JANUARY: 
She Gold Sprite. 
(ILLUsTRATED BY ALFRED CrowdQUILL.) 
—— 


Come, gather round me, children ; come, hearken, girls and boys ; 
Now cease your silvery laughter, and put away your toys! 

Come, sunny little Cissy, and Florry bring as well, 

To hear the pretty history that I have got to tell : 


Sure a sturdy swimmer like Fritz cannot 


Come, children of'a larger growth, who've grown too old for rhymes, 


For dolls, or hoops, or picture- books, or pretty pantomimes : 
Come, bread-and-butter misses, and come, practical papas ! 
Come, maidens with your lovers; and come, managing mammas ; 
Come, fair-haired, dimpled Clari, with sweet curly-headed Nell, 
And brown-eyed romping Jennie, with that pouting Isabel ; 

And you, provoking Lizzie, for you’re safe the boys to bring— 
And are sure to keep them quiet whilst I attempt to sing— 
Pray, listen to me, every one, whilst I a tale unfold 

Of universal interest, for it is a Tale of Gold! 


There lived in a valley a long time ago 
A light-hearted Prince, who was handsome, you know ; 
He was blooming and young, and had not a care, 
Save the cut of his coat or the curl of his hair. 
Then princes were princes, I'm forced to confess, 
And dressed not in broadcloth, as other men dress, 
But in gorgeous apparel, all jewels and pearls, 
In velvet and lace, and with long golden curls, 
In garments like this, our good Prince was then clad in, 
Just like Marie Wilton when dressed as Aladdin. 
Witb shortest of tunics, and tightest of hose, 
And well shapen legs, which they served to disclose ; 
With a girdle of jewels worth what? No one knows 
With rosettes and slashings, with buttons and bows. 
Over all a smart cloak, just to keep off the wet, O! 
And a small lethal weapon, now called a stiletto. 
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Prince Pippo ruled his kingdom with a light and even hand ; 
Beloved he was by every one throughout his happy land ; 
He'd ministers so good and true, with officers so leal— 
Who thought less of party questions than of the country’s weal. 
Besides, he had no ‘ Great Unpaid,’ to upset every right ; 
No aoe men,’ no bunkum, and—blest monarch—no John 
right ! 
No railways, no revivals, no ritualists and tapers, 
No Stock Exchange, no companies, no bubble-banks, nor papers ! 
In short, no howling grievance he could fix his eye upon 
Except one fearful nuisance, I will tell you of anon. 
I can’t make it out, but, by chance or mishap, 
This wonderful land is ne’er marked on the map ; 
At least in those charts that are published by Wyld 
Or Cruchley, so useful when I was a child ; 
But it is to be found in an atlas I know— 
One published by Messrs. Titania & Co.! 
’T was a land of rich fruits, and of wonderful flowers; 
Of pure silver streams, and sweet fairy bowers ; 
Of rich pastures, gay-orchards, and glittering fountains ; 
With vineyards and cornfields, and valleys and mountains ; 
Indeed, like that pictured so cleverly 
Each Christmas-time by Mr. Beverley. 
I told you of a nuisance—’tis a thing that's seldom nice— 
And this was what arose to mar the little paradise. 
A river was the nuisance, and I think we all must know 
How a river proved a nuisance—not so very long ago. 
But then we had good engineers, likewise we had our Thwaites, 
And we built the Thames Embankment, and we levied some new 
rates. 
en was strong; it vexed the Prince, its banks would over- 
ow, 
He sent his Board of Works to see—the remedy to know. 
The soe of Works they went to look, and dined when there they'd 
n, 
And sometimes o'er the job fell out—but oftener they fell in— 
And, it was said, when they fell in, they fished for them in vain ; 
Down, down they went, like lumps of lead, and ne’er were seen again ! 
Then others went to see the stream, and view the boiling trough ; 
It came to pass as they fell in, inhabitants fel! off. 
- uch numbers fell in, it was scarcely surprising 
For Pippo to hear of a general rising ! 
Not of subjects wanting some princely concession, 
But water—the cause of the general depression. 
The pastures were flooded, the fields were o’errun ; 
Thus ‘twas clearly high time that something was done. 
The Prince looked on the sodden fields, and mourned the loss of life ; 
Then, like a good true husband, he went home and asked his wife. 
The Princess was both young and fair, and Kissme was her name; 
Throughout the land her deeds of good had won her deathless fame. 
‘O, darling Kissme,’ said the Prince, ‘I don’t know what to do!’ 
‘O, that I will,’ the Princess said, and quickly gave him two! 
‘ Dearest, ’tisn't that I mean,’ though he looked by no means vexed ; 
‘My kingdom's in a fearful state, and I am sore perplexed ; 
The water flows at such a rate, that this fair land I see 
A mass of unpaid water-rates it surely soon will be.’ 
‘OQ, dearest Pippo,’ she replied, as round him stole her hand 
‘ Take my advice, a “ progress " make throughout your flooded land. 
Now, you know, 'tis 7 aes the thing, receiving clerks’ orations 
On parchment, with the grammar of civic corporations ! 
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But go not thus in regal state, or perhaps you might be bored ; 
So take your Kissme’s sage advice, and take your magic sword. 
Get forth alone and meet the ill, though, dearest, I shall ery ; 
Let it be yours, and yours alone, to conquer or to die.’ 
Pippo took her advice, and the very next day 
Reached the bank where Pactolus was brawling away : 
As he stood there, and mused o’er the swift yellow stream. 
He noticed beneath it a glitter and gleam ; 
And just where the current seemed almost satanic 
Was a bright yellow peak which looked quite volcanic ; 
It rose higher and higher, then served to disclose 
First some great yeliow ears, then a yellower nose; 
Round green goggle eyes, with a mouth so fierce and old, 
And rows of saw-like teeth, all set in gums of gold. 
A more hideous phiz has ne’er, to my thinkin’, 
Been made at Old Drury, by dear old Dykwynkyn. 
Said the monster, ‘I’m Sprite of Gold! 
I am the friend of young and old— 
The great and wealthy—brave and bold— 
And I do give them wealth untold. 
I mock the famished, chill the cold ; 
For me fair women’s hearts are sold, 
Brave men are laid beneath the mould. 
Ha! ha!! Ha! ha!! The Sprite of Gold!’ 
The Prince started back, saying, ‘ What an impertinent fellow ! 
I never, no never, saw any one done so uncommonly yellow. 
Pray, my noisy, bilious friend with the rubicund hair, 
Have you the remotest idea that you're trespassing there?’ 
‘O, come with me, good Prince,’ said the Sprite ; 
‘T'll show thee a glimpse of gold so bright, 
With just a taste of the golden gleam, © 
£o dive to my kingdom neath the stream. 
Come, then! Come, then! O, come to my fold! 
Bow down and worship the Sprite of Gold!’ 
‘TI love the golden sunshine,’ :aid the Prince, ‘ at early dawn, 
And like the mellow yellow on the newly-ripened corn ; 
I prize the threads of golden hue amidst dear Kissme’s hair, 
But I hate the gold that glitters bright, my people to ensnare— 
That stained with blood so redly, and deeply dyed with shame, 
That can barter manhood’s honour, and purchase woman's fame !’ 
With that he drew his magic sword, and flung it o'er the stream, 
Quite straight into the Gold Sprite’s heart, who gave an awful scream ; 
He gave a groan, a fearful yell; he disappzared, and then— 
My story's told—the Golden Fiend was never seen again ! 
The stream sank quickly, till at last ‘twas naught but yellow sand, 
Whilst peace and plenty reigned once more throughout the happy land. 
A thousand years since this occurred. Some travellers, I'm told, 
Were walking o’er a desert land, and found great lumps of gold; 
Some nuggets were of human form, in which the likeness lurks 
Of Such-a-one, and So-and-so, in Pippo’s Board of Works. ; 
Why, Cissy! Flo! You're fast asleep! Come, kiss me both, my loves ; 
I wish you'd been the older girls, then I'd have had some gloves. 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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ALFRED CROWQUILL = 


WHAT I SAW AFTER EATING MY CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


THE MAN FROM ARCHANGEL. 
—_o—- 


N the fourth day of March, in the year 1867, I being at 
that time in my five-and-twentieth year, I wrote down 
the following words in my note-book—the result of much 

mental perturbation and conflict :— 

“The solar system, amidst a countless number of other 
systems as large as itself, rolls ever silently through space in 
the direction of the constellation of Hercules. The great 
spheres of which it is composed spin and spin through the 
eternal void ceaselessly and noiselessly. Of these one of the 
smallest and most insignificant is that conglomeration of solid 
and of liquid particles which we have named the earth. It 
whirls onwards now as it has done before my birth, and will 
do after my death—a revolving mystery, coming none know 
whence, and going none know whither. Upon the outer crust 
of this moving mass crawl many mites, of whom I, John 
McVittie, am one, helpless, impotent, being dragged aimlessly 
through space. Yet such is the state of things amongst us that 
the little energy and glimmering of reason which I possess is 
entirely taken up with the labours which are necessary in order 
to procure certain metallic disks, wherewith I may purchase 
the chemical elements necessary to build up my ever-wasting 
tissues, and keep a roof over me to shelter me from the in- 
clemency of the weather. I thus have no thought to expend 
upon the vital questions which surround me on every side. Yet, 
miserable entity as I am, I can still at times feel some degree of 
happiness, and am even—save the mark !—puffed up ocvasionally 
with a sense of my own importance.” 

These words, as I have said, I wrote down in my note-book, 
and they reflected accurately the thoughts which I found rooted 
far down in my soul, ever present and unaffected by the passing 
emotions of the hour. Every day for seven months I read over 
my words, and, every day when I had finished them, I said to 
myself, “‘ Well done, John McVittie, you have said the thought 
which was in you. You have reduced things to their least 
common measure!” At last came a time when my uncle, McVittie 
of Glencairn, died—the same who was at one time chairman of 
committees of the House of Commons. He divided his great 
wealth among his many nephews, and I found myself with 
sufficient to provide amply for my wants during the remainder of 
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my life, and became at the same time owner of a bleak tract of 
land upon the coast of Caithness, which I think the old man 
must have bestowed upon me in derision, for it was sandy and 
valueless, and he had ever a grim sense of humour. Up to this 
time I had been an attorney in a midland town in England. 
Now I saw that I could put my thoughts into effect, and, leaving 
all petty and sordid aims, could elevate my mind by the study of 
the secrets of nature. My departure from my English home was 
somewhat accelerated by the fact that I had nearly slain a man 
in a quarrel, for my temper was fiery, and I was apt to forget my 
own strength when enraged. There was no legal action taken in 
the matter, but the papers yelped at me, and folk looked askance 
when I met them. It ended by my cursing them and their 
vile, smoke-polluted town, and hurrying to my northern possession, 
where I might at last find peace and an opportunity for solitary 
study and contemplation. I borrowed from my capital before I 
went, and so was able to take with me a choice collection of the 
most modern philosophical instruments and books, together with 
chemicals and such other things as I might need in my retire- 
ment. 2 

The land which I had inherited was a narrow strip, consisting 
mostly of sand and extending for rather over two miles round 
the coast of Mansie Bay, in Caithness. Upon this strip there had 
been a rambling, grey-stone building—when erected or wherefore 
none could tell me—and this I had repaired, so that it made a 
dwelling quite good enough for one of my simple tastes. One 
room was my laboratory, another my sitting-room, and in a third, 
just under the sloping roof, I slung the hammock in which Ialways 
slept. There were three other rooms, but I left them vacant, 
except one which was given over to the old crone who kept house 
for me. Save the Youngs and the McLeods, who were fisher- 
folk living round at the other side of Fergus Ness, there were no 
other people for many miles in each direction. In front of the 
house was the great bay, behind it were two long barren hills, 
capped by other loftier ones beyond. There wasa glen between 
the hills, and when the wind was from the land it used to sweep 
down this with a melancholy sough and whisper among the 
branches of the fir trees beneath my attic window. 

I dislike my fellow-mortals. Justice compels me to add that 
they appear for the most part to dislike me. I hate their little 
crawling ways, their conventionalities, their deceits, their narrow 
rights and wrongs. They take offence at my brusque out- 
spokeness, my disregard for their social laws, my impatience of all 
constraint. Among my books and my drugs in my lonely den at 
Mansie Icould let the great drove of the human race pass on- 
wards with their politics and inventions and tittle-tattle, and 
I remained behind stagnant and happy. Not stagnant either, for 
I was working in my own little groove, and making progress. I 
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have reason to believe that Dalton’s atomic theory is founded 
upon error, and I know that mercury is not an element. 

During the day I was busy with my distillations and analyses. 
Often I forgot my meals, and when old Madge summoned me to 
my tea I found my dinner lying untouched upon the table. At 
night I read Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Kant—all those who have 
pried into what is unknowable. They are all fruitless and empty, 
barren of result, but prodigal of polysyllables, reminding me of 
men who, while digging for gold, have turned up many worms 
and then exhibit them exultantly as being what they sought. At 
times a restless spirit would come upon me and [I would walk 
thirty and forty miles without rest or breaking fast. On these 
occasions, when I used to stalk through the country villages, 
gaunt, unshaven and dishevelled, the mothers would rush into the 
road and drag their children indoors, and the rustics would 
swarm out of their pot-houses to gaze at me. I believe that I 
was known far and wide as the “ mad laird o’ Mansie.” It was 
rarely, however, that I made these raids into the country, for I 
usually took my exercise upon my own beach, where I soothed my 
spirit with strong black tobacco, and made the ocean my friend 
and my confidant. 

What companion is there like the great restless, throbbing sea ? 
What human mood is there which it does not match and sympa- 
thise with? There are none so gay but that they may feel gayer 
when they listen to its merry turmoil, and see the long Se 
surges racing in, with the glint of the sunbeams in their sparkling 
crests. But when the grey waves toss their heads in anger, and 
the wind screams above them, goading them on to madder and 
more tumultuous efforts, then the darkest-minded of men feels 
that there is a melancholy principle in Nature which is as 
gloomy as his own thoughts. When it was calm in the Bay of 
Mansie the surface would be as clear and bright as a sheet of 
silver, broken only at one spot some little way from the shore, 
where a long black line projected out of the water looking like 
the jagged back of some sleeping monster. This was the top of 
the dangerous ridge of rocks known to the fishermen as the 
“‘ ragged reef o’ Mansie.” When the wind blew from the east the 
waves would break upon it like thunder, and the spray would be 
tossed far over my house and up to the hills behind. The bay 
itself was a bold and noble one, but too much exposed to the 
northern and eastern gales, and too much dreaded for its reef, to 
be much used by mariners. There was something of romance 
about this lonely spot. I have lain in my boat upon a calm day, 
and peering over the edge I have seen far down the flickering 
ghostly forms of great fish—fish, as it seemed to me, such as 
naturalist never knew, and which my imagination transformed into 
the genii of that desolate bay. Once, as I stood by the brink of 
the waters upon a quiet night, a great cry, as of a woman in hope- 
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ess grief, rose from the bosom of the deep, and swelled out upon 
the still air, now sinking and now rising, for a space of thirty 
seconds. This I heard with my own ears. 

In this strange spot, with the eternal hills behind me and the 
eternal sea in front, I worked and brooded for more than two 
years unpestered by my fellow men. By degrees I had trained 
my old servant into habits of silence, so that she now rarely 
opened her lips, though T doubt not that when twice a year 
she visited her relations in Wick, her tongue during those few 
days made up for its enforced rest. I had come almost to forget 
that I was a member of the human family, and to live entirely 
with the dead whose books I pored over, when a sudden incident 
occurred which threw all my thoughts into a new channel. 

Three rough days in June had been succeeded by one calm 
and peaceful one. There was not a breath of air that evening. 
The sun sank down in the west behind a line of purple clouds, 
and the smooth surface of the bay was gashed with scarlet 
streaks. Along the beach the pools left by the tide showed 
up like gouts of blood against the yellow sand, as if some 
wounded giant had toilfully passed that way, and had left these 
red traces of his grievous hurt behind him. As the darkness 
closed in, certain ragged clouds which had lain low on the 
eastern horizon coalesced and formed a great irregular cumulus. 
The glass was still low, and I knew that there was mischief 
brewing. About nine o’clock a dull moaning sound came up 
from the sea, as from a creature who, much harassed, learns 
that the hour of suffering has come round again. At ten a 
sharp breeze sprang up from the eastward. At eleven it had 
increased to a gale, and by midnight the most furious storm 
was raging which I ever remember upon that weather-beaten 
coast. 

As I went to bed the shingle and seaweed was pattering up 
against my attic window, and the wind was screaming as 
though every gust were a lost soul. By that time the sounds 
of the tempest had become a lullaby to me. I knew that 
the grey walls of the old house would buffet it out, and for 
what occurred in the world outside I had small concern. Old 
Madge was usually as callous to such things as I was myself. 
It was a surprise to me when, about three in the morning, I was 
awoke by the sound of a great knocking at my door and 
excited cries in the wheezy voice of my housekeeper. I sprang 
out of my hammock, and roughly demanded of her what was © 
the matter. ; 

“Eh, maister, maister!” she screamed in her hateful dialect. 
“Come doun, mun; come doun! There’s a muckle ship gaun 
ashore on the reef and the puir folks are a’ yammerin’ and 
cain’ for help—and I doobt they’ll a’ be drooned. Ob, maister 
McVittie, come doun !” 
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‘“‘ Hold your tongue, you hag!” I shouted back in a passion. 
“What is it to you whether they are drowned or not? Get 
back to your bed and leave me alone.” I turned in again and 
drew the blankets over me. ‘Those men out there,” I said to 
myself, “have already gone through half the horrors of death. 
If they be saved they will but have to go though the same 
once more in the space of a few brief years. It is best there- 
fore that they should pass away now, since they have suffered 
that anticipation which is more than the pain of dissolution.” 
With this thought in my mind I endeavoured to compose 
myself to sleep once more, for that philosophy which had 
taught me to consider death as a small and trivial incident in 
man’s eternal and everchanging career, had also broken me of 
much curiosity concerning worldly matters. On this occasion 
I found, however, that the old leaven still fermented strongly 
in my soul. I tossed from side to side for some minutes en- 
deavouring to beat down the impulses of the moment by the 
rules of conduct which I had framed during months of thought. 
Then I heard a dull roar amid the wild shriek of the gale, 
and I knew that it was the sound of a signal-gun. Driven by 
an uncontrollable impulse, I rose, dressed, and, having lit my 
pipe, walked out on to the beach. 

It was pitch dark when I came outside, and the wind blew 
with such violence that I had to put my shoulder against it 
and push my way along the shingle. My face pringled and 
smarted with the sting of the gravel which was blown against 
it, and the red ashes of my pipe streamed away behind me 
dancing fantastically through the darkness. I went down to 
where the great waves were thundering in, and shading my 
eyes with my hand to keep off the salt spray, I peered out to 
sea. I could distinguish nothing, and yet it seemed to me that 
shouts and great inarticulate cries were borne to me by the 
blasts. Suddenly as I gazed I made out the glint of a light, 
and then the whole bay and the beach were lit up in a moment 
by a vivid blue glare. They were burning a coloured signal- 
light on board of the vessel. There she lay on her beam ends 
right in the centre of the jagged reef, hurled over to such an 
angle that I could see all the planking of her deck. She was 
a large, two-masted schooner, of foreign rig, and lay perhaps a 
hundred and eighty or two hundred yards from the shore. 
Every spar and rope and writhing piece of cordage showed up 
hard and clear under the livid light which sputtered and 
flickered from the highest portion of the forecastle. Beyond 
the doomed ship out of the great darkness came the long rolling 
lines of black waves, never ending, never tiring, with a petulant 
tuft of foam here and there upon their crests. Each as it 
reached the broad circle of unnatural light appeared to gather 
strength and volume, and to hurry on more impetuously until, 
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with a roar and a jarring crash, it sprang upon its victim. 
Clinging to the weather shrouds I could distinctly see some 
ten or twelve frightened seamen, who when their light revealed 
my presence, turned their white faces towards me and waved 
their hands imploringly. I felt my gorge rise against these 
poor cowering worms. Why should they presume to shirk the 
narrow pathway along which all that is great and noble among 
mankind has travelled? There was one there who interested 
me more than they. He was a tall man who stood apart from 
the others, balancing himself upon the swaying wreck as though 
he disdained to cling to rope or bulwark. His hands were clasped 
behind his back and his head was sunk upon his breast, but even 
in that despondent attitude there was a litheness and decision 
in his pose and in every motion which marked him as a man 
little likely to yield to despair. Indeed, I could see by his 
occasional rapid glances up and down and all around him that 
he was weighing every chance of safety, but though he often 
gazed across the raging surf to where he could see my dark 
figure upon the beach, his self respect or some other reason 
forbade him from imploring my help in any way. He stood, 
dark, silent and inscrutable, looking down on the black sea 
and waiting for whatever fortune Fate might send him. 

It seemed to me that that problem would very soon be settled. 
As I looked, an enormous billow, topping all the others and 
coming after them, like a driver following a flock, swept over the 
vessel. Her foremast snapped short off, and the men who clung 
to the shrouds were brushed away like a swarm of flies. With a 
rending, riving sound the ship began to split in two, where the 
sharp back of the Mansie reef was sawing into her keel. The 
solitary man upon the forecastle ran rapidly across the deck and 
seized hold of a white bundle which I had already observed but 
failed to make out. As he lifted it up, the light fell upon it, and 
I saw that the object was a woman, with a spar lashed across her 
body and under her arms in such a way that her head should 
always rise above water. He bore her tenderly to the side and 
seemed to speak for a minute or so to her, as though explaining 
the impossibility of remaining upon the ship. Her answer was a 
singular one. I saw her deliberately raise her hand and strike 
him across the face with it. He appeared to be silenced for a 
moment or so by this, but he addressed her again, directing her, as 
far as I could gather from his motions, how she should behave 
when in the water. She shrank away from him but he caught 
her in his arms. He stooped over her for a moment and seemed 
to press his lips against her forehead. Then a great wave came 
welling up against the side of the breaking vessel, and leaning 
over he placed her upon the summit of it as gently as a child might 
be committed to its cradle. I saw her white dress flickering 
among the foam on the crest of the dark billow, and then the 
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light sank gradually lower, and the riven ship and its lonely 
occupant were hidden from my eyes. 

As I watched those things my manhood overcame my 
philosophy and I felt a frantic impulse to be up and doing. I 
threw my cynicism to one side asa garment which I might don 
again at leisure, and I rushed wildly to my boat and my sculls. She 
was a leaky tub, but what then? Was I, who had cast many a 
wistful, doubtful glance at my opium bottle, to begin now to weigh 
chances and to cavilat danger. I dragged her down to the sea with 
the strength of a maniac and sprang in. Fora moment or two 
it was a question whether she could live among the boiling surge, 
but a dozen frantic strokes took me through it, half full of water 
but still afloat. I was out on the unbroken waves now, at one 
time climbing, climbing up the broad black breast of one, then 
sinking down, down on the other side, until looking up I could see the 
gleam of the foam all around me against the dark heavens. Far 
behind me I could hear the wild wailings of old Madge, who, 
seeing me start thought, no doubt, that my madness had come to 
a climax. As I rowed I peered over my shoulder, until at last 
on the belly of a great wave which was sweeping towards me I 
distinguished the vague white outline of the woman. Stooping 
over I seized her as she swept by me and with an effort lifted her, 
all sodden with water, into the boat. There was no need to row 
back, for the next billow carried us in and threw us upon the 
beach. I dragged the boat out of danger, and then lifting up the 
woman I carried her to the house, followed by my housekeeper,, 
loud with congratulation and praise. 

Now that I had done this thing a reaction set in upon me. I 
felt that my burden lived, for I heard the faint beat of her heart 
as I pressed my ear against her side in carrying her. Knowing 
this I threw her down beside the fire which Madge had lit, with 
as little sympathy as though she had been a bundle of faggots. I 
never glanced at her to see if she were fair or no. For many 
years I had cared little for the face of awoman. As I lay in my 
hammock upstairs, however, I heard the old woman as she chafed 
the warmth back into her, crooning a chorus of “ Eh, the puir 
lassie! Eh, the bonnie lassie!” from which I gathered that this: 
piece of jetsam was both young and comely. 


The morning after the gale was peaceful and sunny. As I 
walked along the long sweep of sand I could hear the panting of 
the sea. It was heaving and swirling about the reef, but along 
the shore it rippled in gently enough. There was no sign of the 
schooner, nor was there any wreckage upon the beach, which did 
not surprise me as I knew there wasa great undertow in those 
waters. A couple of broad-winged gulls were hovering and 
skimming over the scene of the shipwreck, as though manv 
strange things were visible to them beneath the waves. At times 
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I could hear their raucous voices as they spoke to one another of 
what they saw. 

When I came back from my walk the woman was waiting at 
the door for me. I began to wish when I saw her that I had 
never saved her, for here was an end of my privacy. She was very 
young—at the most nineteen, with a pale, somewhat refined face, 
yellow hair, merry blue eyes and shining teeth. Her beauty was 
of an ethereal type. She looked so white and light and 
fragile that she might have been the epirit of that storm-foam 
from out of which I plucked her. She had wreathed some of 
Madge’s garments round.her in a way which was quaint and not 
unbecoming. AsI strode heavily up the pathway, she put out 
her hands with a pretty child-like gesture, and ran down towards 
me, meaning, as I surmise, to thank me for having saved her, but 
I put her aside with a wave of my hand and passed her. At this 
she seemed somewhat hurt and the tears sprang into her eyes, but 
she followed me into the sitting-room and watched me wistfully. 
‘What country do you come from ?” I asked her suddenly. 

She smiled when I spoke, but shook her head. : 
“Francais?” I asked. ‘“ Deutsch?” “Espagnol ?”—each time 
she shook her head and then she rippled off into a long statement 

in some tongue of which I could not understand one word. 

After breakfast was over, however, I got a clue to her nation- 
ality. Passing along the beach once more, I saw that in a cleft 
of the ridge a piece of wood had been jammed. I rowed out to it 
in my boat, and brought it ashore. It was part of the sternpost of 
a boat, and on it, or rather on the piece of wood attached to it, 
was the word “Archangel,” painted in strange, quaint lettering. 
So,’ I thought, as I paddled slowly back, “this pale damsel is a 
Russian. A fit subject for the White Czar and a proper dweller on 
the shores of the White Sea!” It seemed to me strange that 
one of her apparent refinement should perform so long a journey, 
in so frail a craft. When I came back into the house, I pro- 
nounced the word “ Archangel,” several times in different intona- 
tions, but she did not appear to recognise it. 

I shut myself up in the laboratory all the morning, continuing a 
research which I was making upon the nature of the allotropic 
forms of carbon and of sulphur. When I came out at midday for 
some food, she was sitting by the table with a needle and thread, 
mending some rents in her clothes, which were now dry. I 
resented her continued presence, but I could not turn her out on 
the beach to shift for herself. Presently she presented a new 
phase of her character. Pointing to herself and then to the scene 
of the shipwreck, she held up one finger, by which I understood 
her to be asking whether she was the only one saved. I nodded 
my head to indicate that she was. On this she sprang out of the 
chair, with a cry of great joy, and holding the garment which she 
was mending over her head and swaying it from side to side with 
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the motion of her body, she danced as lightly as a feather all 
round the room, and then out through the open door into the sun- 
shine. As she whirled round she sang in a plaintive shrill voice 
some uncouth barbarous chant, expressive of exultation. I called 
out to her, “‘ Come in, you young fiend, come in and be silent!” 
but she went on with her dance. Then she suddenly ran towards 
me, and catching my hand before I could pluck it away, she kissed 
it. While we were at dinner, she spied one of my pencils, and 
taking it up she wrote the two words “Sophie Ramusine” upon a 
piece of paper and then pointed to herself as a sign that that 
was her name. She handed the pencil to me, evidently expecting 
that I would be equally communicative but I put it im my 
pocket as a sign that I wished to hold no intercourse with her. 

Every moment of my life now I regretted the unguarded 
precipitancy with which I had saved this woman. What 
was it to me whether she had lived or died? I was no young 
hot-headed youth to do such things. It was bad enough to be 
compelled to have Madge in the house, but she was old and ugly 
and could be ignored. This one was young and lively, and so 
fashioned aa to divert attention from graver things. Where could 
I send her, and what could I do with her? If I sent information 
to Wick it would mean that officials and others would come to 
me, and pry, and peep and chatter—a hateful thought. It was 
better to endure her presence than that. 

I soon found that there were fresh troubles in store for me. 
There is no place safe from the swarming, restless race of which I 
am a member. In the evening, when the sun was dipping 
down behind the hills, casting them into dark shadow, but gild- 
ing the sands and casting a great glory over the sea, I went, as is 
my custom, for a stroll along the beach. Sometimes on these 
occasions I took my book with me. I did so on this night, and 
stretching myself upon a sand-dune I composed myself to read. 
As I lay there I suddenly became aware of a shadow which inter- 
posed itself between the sun and myself. Looking round, I saw 
to my great surprise a very tall, powerful man, who was standing 
a few yards off, and who, instead of looking at me, was ignoring 
my existence completely, and was gazing over my head with a 
stern set face at the bay and the black line of the Mansie reef. 
His complexion was dark, with black hair and short, curling beard, 
a hawk-like nose, and golden earrings in his ears—the general 
effect being wild and somewhat noble. He wore a faded velveteen 
jacket, a red-flannel shirt, and high sea boots, coming half-way up 

is thighs. I recognised him at a glance as being the same man 
who had been left on the wreck the night before. ‘ 

* Hullo!” I said, in an aggrieved voice. ‘ You got ashore all 
right then?” 

“Yes,” he answered, in good English. “It was no doing of 
mine. The waves threw me up. I wish to God I had been 
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allowed to drown!” There was a slight foreign lisp in his accent 
which was rather pleasing. “Two good fishermen, who live 
round yonder point, pulled me out and cared for me—yet I could 
not honestly thank them for it.” 

“Ho! ho!” thought I, “here is a man of my own kidney. 
Why do you wish to be drowned ?” I asked. 

“Because,” he cried, throwing out his long arms with a 
passionate, despairing gesture, “there—there in that blue smiling 
bay, lies my soul, my treasure—everything that I loved and lived 
for.” 

“Well, well,” I said. ‘People are ruined every day, but 
there’s no use making a fuss about it. Let me inform you that 
this ground on which you walk is my ground, and that the sooner 
you take yourself off it the better pleased I shall be. One of you 
is quite trouble enough.” ‘ 

“ One of us?” he gasped. 

“ Yes—if you could take her off with you I should be still more 
grateful.” 

“‘ He gazed at me for a moment as if hardly able to realise what 
I said, and then with a wild cry he ran away from me with pro- 
digious speed and raced along the sands towards my house. 
Never before or since, have I seen a human being run so fast. I 
followed as rapidly as I could, furious at this threatened invasion, 
but long before I reached the house he had disappeared through 
the open door. I heard a great scream from the inside, and as I 
came nearer the sound of the man’s bass voice speaking rapidly and 
loudly. When I looked in the girl, Sophie Ramusine, was crouch- 

- ing in a corner, cowering away, with fear and loathing expressed 
on her averted face and in every line of her shrinking form. The 
other, with his dark eyes flashing, and his outstretched hands 
quivering with emotion, was pouring forth a torrent of passionate 
pleading words. He made a step forward to her as I entered, but 
she writhed still further away, and uttered a sharp cry like that of 
a rabbit when the weazel has him by the throat. : 

“Here!” I said, pulling him back from her. “Thisis a 
pretty to-do! What do you mean? Do you think this is a way- 
side inn or place of public accommodation ?” ; 

“ Oh, sir,” he said, “excuse me. This woman is my wife 
and I feared that she was drowned. You have brought me back 
to life.” 

‘Who are you?” I asked roughly. 

“T am a man from Archangel,” he said simply: “a Russian 
man.” 

“What is your name?” 

“ Ourganeff.” 

“ Ourganeff !—and hers is Sophie Ramusine. She is no wife of 
yours. She has no ring.” 

“We are man and wife in the sight of Heaven,” he said 
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solemnly, looking upwards. ‘“ We are bound by higher laws than 
those of earth.” As he spoke the girl slipped behind me and 
caught me by the other hand, pressing it as though beseeching 
my protection. “Give me up my wife, sir,” he went on. “ Let 
me take her away from here.” 

“Look here, you—whatever your name is,” I said sternly, “I 
don’t want this wench here. I wish I had never seen her. If 
she died it would be no grief to me. But as to handing her over 
to you, when it is clear she fears and hates you, I won’t do it. So 
now just clear your great body out of this, and leave me to my 
books. I hope I may never look upon your face again.” 

“ You won’t give her up to me?” he said hoarsely. 

“T’ll see you damned first!” I answered. 

“ Suppose I take her,” he cried, his dark face growing darker. 

All my tigerish blood flushed up in a moment. I picked up a 
billet of wood from beside the fireplace. “Go,” I said, in a low 
voice ; “ go quick, or I may do you an injury.” He looked at me 
irresolutely for a moment, and then he left the house. He came 
back again in a moment, however, and stood in the doorway 
looking in at us. 

“‘ Have a heed what you do,” he said. ‘The woman is mine, 
and I shall have her. When it comes to blows, a Russian is as 
good a man as a Scotchman.” 

“We shall see that,” I cried, springing forward, but he was 
already gone, and I could see his tall form moving away through 
the gathering darkness. 

For a month or more after this things went smoothly with us. 
I never spoke to the Russian girl, nor did she ever address me. | 
Sometimes when I was at work in my laboratory she would slip 
inside the door and sit silently there watching me with her great 
eyes. At first this intrusion annoyed me, but by degrees, finding 
that she made no attempt to distract my attention, I suffered her 
to remain. Encouraged by this concession, she gradually came to 
move the stool on which she sat nearer and nearer to my table, 
until after gaining a little every day during some weeks, she at 
last worked her way right up to me, and used to herself 
beside me whenever I worked. In this position she used, still 
without ever obtruding her presence in any way, to make herself 
very useful by holding my pens, test-tubes, bottles, &., and 
handing me whatever I wanted, with never-failing sagacity. By 
ignoring the fact of her being a human being, and looking upon 
her as a useful automatic machine, I accustomed myself to her 
presence so far as to miss her on the few occasions when she was 
not at her post. I have a habit of talking aloud to myself at 
times when I work, so as to fix my results better in my mind. 
The girl must have had a surprising memory for sounds, for she 
could always repeat the words which I let fall in this way, 
without, of course, understanding in the least what they meant. I 
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have often been amused at hearing her discharge a volley of 
chemical equations and algebraic symbols at old Madge, and then 
burst into a ringing laugh when the crone would shake her head, 
under the impression, no doubt, that she was being addressed in 
Russian. 

She never went more than a few yards from the house, and, 
indeed, never put her foot. over the threshold without looking 
carefully out of each window in order to be sure that there was 
nobody about. By this I knew that she suspected that her fellow- 
countryman was still in the neighbourhood, and feared that he 
might attempt to carry her off. She did something else which 
was significant. I had an old revolver with some cartridges, 
which had been thrown away among the rubbish. She found this 
one day, and at once proceeded to clean it and oil it. She hung 
it up near the door, with the cartridges in a little bag beside it, 
and whenever I went for a walk, she would take it down and insist 
upon my carrying it with me. In my absence she would always 
bolt the door. Apart from her apprehensions she seemed fairly 
happy, busying herself in helping Madge when she was not 
attending upon me. She was wonderfully nimble-fingered and 
natty in all domestic duties. 

It was not long before I discovered that her suspicions were well 
founded and that this man from Archangel was still lurking in the 
vicinity. Being restless one night I rose and peered out of the 
window. The weather was somewhat cloudy, and I could burely 
make out the line of the sea, and the loom of my boat upon the 
beach. As I gazed, however, and my eyes became accustomed to 
the obscurity, I became aware that there was some other dark blurr 
upon the sands, and that in front of my very door, where certainly 
there had been nothing of the sort the preceding night. As I 
stood at my diamond-paned lattice still peering and peeping to 
make out what this might be, a great bank of clouds rolled slowly 
away from the face of the moon, and a flood of cold, clear, light 
was poured down upon the silent bay and the long sweep of its 
desolate shores. Then I saw what this was which haunted my door- 
step. It was he, the Russian. He squatted there like a gigantic 
toad, with his legs doubled under him in strange Mongolian 
fashion, and his eyes fixed apparently upon the window of the room 
in which the young girl and the housekeeper slept. The light fell 
upon his upturned face, and I saw once more the hawk-like grace 
of his countenance, with the single deeply-indented line of care 
upon his brow, and the protruding beard which marks the passion- 
ate nature. My first impulse was to shoot him as a trespasser, 
but, as I gazed, my resentment changed into pity and contempt. 
© Poor fool,” I said to myself, “is it then possible that you, whom 
I have seen looking open-eyed at present death, should have your 
_ whole thoughts and ambition centred upon this wretched slip of a 
girl—a girl, too, who flies from you and hates you. Most women 
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would love you—were it but for that dark face and great handsome 
body of yours—and yet you must needs hanker after the one in a 
thousand who will have no traffic with you.” As I returned tomy 
bed I chuckled much to myself over this thought. I knew that 
my bars were strong and my bolts thick. It mattered little to me 
whether this strange man spent his night at my door or a hundred 
leagues off, so long as he,was gone by the morning. As I expected, 
when I rose and went out there was no sign of him, nor had he 
left any trace of his midnight vigil. 

It was not long, however, before I saw him again. I had been 
out for a row one morning, for my head was aching, partly from 
prolonged stooping and partly from the effects of a noxious drug 
which I had inhaled the night before. I pulled along the coast 
some miles, and then, feeling thirsty, I landed at a place where I 
knew that a fresh water stream trickled down into the sea. This 
rivulet passed through my land, but the mouth of it, where I 
found myself that day, was beyond my boundary line. I felt 
somewhat taken aback when rising from the stream at which I 
had slaked my thirst I found myself face to face with the Russian. 
I was as much a trespasser now as he was, and I could see at a 
glance that he knew it. 

“I wish to speak a few words to you,” he said, gravely. 

“ Hurry up, then!” I answered, glancing at my watch. “I 
have no time to listen to chatter.” 

“ Chatter!” he repeated, angrily. ‘“ Ah, but there. You 
Scotch people are strange men. Your face is hard and your words 
rough, but so are those of the good fishermen with whom I stay, 
yet I find that beneath it all there lies kind honest natures. No 
doubt you are kind and good, too, in spite of your roughness.” 

“ In the name of the devil,” I said, “ say your say, and go your 
way. Iam weary of the sight of you.” 

“Can I not soften you in any way,” he cried. “Ah, see—see 
here ”—he produced a small Grecian cross from inside his velvet 
jacket. “Look at this. Our religions may differ in form, but at 
least we have some common thoughts and feelings when we see 
this emblem.” 

“ T am not so sure of that,” I answered. 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 

“You are a very strange man,” he said at last. “I cannot 
understand you. You still stand between me and Sophie. It is 
a dangerous position to take, sir. Oh, believe me, before it is too 
late. If you did but know what I have done to gain that woman 
—how I have risked my body, how I have lost my soul. You are 
a small obstacle to some which I have surmounted--you, whom a 
rip with a knife, or a blow from a stone, would put out of my way 
for ever. But, God preserve me from that,” he cried, wildly, “I 
am deep—too deep—already. Anything rather than that.” 

* You would do better to go back to your country,” I said, “ than 
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to skulk about these sand hills and disturb my leisure. When I 
have proof that you have gone away I shall hand this woman cover 
to the protection of the Russian Consul, at Edinburgh. Until 
then, I shall guard her myself, and not you, nor any Muscovite 
that ever breathed, shall take her from me.” 

“ And what is your object in keeping me from Sophie ?” he 
asked. ‘ Do you imagine that I would injure her? Why, man, 
I would give my life freely to save her from the slightest harm. 
Why do you do this thing ?” 

“T do it because it is my good pleasure to act so,” I answered. 
‘“ T give no man reasons for my conduct.” 

“Look here!” he cried, suddenly blazing into fury, and 
advancing towards me with his shaggy mane bristling and his 
brown hands clenched. “If I thought you had one dishonest 
thought towards this girl—if for a moment I had reason to 
believe that you had any base motive for detaining her—as sure 
as there is a God in Heaven I should drag the heart out of 
your bosom with my hands.” The very idea seemed to have put 
the man in a frenzy, for his face was all distorted and his hands 
opened and shut convulsively. I thought that he was about to 
spring at my throat. 

“ Stand off,” I said, putting my hand on my pistol. “If you 
lay a finger on me I shall kill you.” 

He put his hand into his pocket, and for a moment I thought 
that he was about to produce a weapon too, but instead of that 
he whipped out a cigarette and lit it, breathing the smoke 
rapidly into his lungs. No doubt he had found by experience 
that this was the most effectual way of curbing his passions. 

“T told you,” he said in a quieter voice, “that my name is 
Ourganeff—Alexis Ourganeff. I am a Finn by birth, but I have 
spent my life in every part of the world. I was one who could 
never be still, nor settle down to a quiet existence. After I 
came to own my own ship there is hardly a port from Archangel 
to Australia which I have not entered. I was rough and wild 
and free, but there was one at home, sir, who was prim and 
white-handed and soft tongued, skilful in little fancies and 
conceits which women love. This youth by his wiles and tricks 
stole from me the love of the girl whom I had ever marked as 
my own, and who up to that time had seemed in some sort 
inclined to return my passion. I had been on a voyage to 
Hammerfest for ivory, and coming back unexpectedly I learned 
that my pride and treasure was to be married to this soft- 
skinned boy, and that the party had actually gone to the church. 
In such moments, sir, something gives way in my head, and I 
hardly know what I do. I landed with a boat’s crew—all men 
who had sailed with me for years, and who were as true as steel. 
We went up to the church. They were standing, she and he, 
before the priest, but the thing had not been done. I dashed 
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between them and caught her round the waist. My men beat 
back the frightened bridegroom and the lookers on. We bore 
her down to the boat and aboard our vessel, and then getting 
up anchor we sailed away across the White Sea until the spires 
of Archangel sank down behind the horizon. She had my cabin, 
my room, every comfort. I slept among the men in the fore- 
castle. I hoped that in time her aversion to me would wear 
away and that she would consent to marry me in England or 
in France. For days and days we sailed. We saw the North 
Cape die away behind us, and we skirted the grey Norwegian 
coast, but still in spite of every attention she would not forgive 
me for tearing her from that pale-faced lover of hers. Then 
came this cursed storm which shattered both my ship and 
my hopes, and has deprived me even of the sight of the 
woman for whom I have risked so much. Perhaps she 
may learn to love me, yet. You, sir,” he said wistfully, “look 
like one who has seen much of the world. Do you not think 
that she may come to forget this man and to love me?” “I 
am tired of your story,” I said, turning away. “For my part 
I think you are a great fool. If you imagine that this love of 
yours will pass away you had best amuse yourself as best you 
can until it does. If on the other hand it is a fixed thing you 
cannot do better than cut your throat, for that is the shortest 
way out of it. I have no more time to waste on the matter.” 
With this I hurried away and walked down to the boat. I never 
looked round, but I heard the dull sound of his feet upon the 
sands as he followed me. 

“TI have told you the beginning of my story,” he said, “and 
you shall know the end some day. You would do well to let the 
girl go.” 

I never answered him but pushed the boat off. When I had 
rowed some distance out I looked back and saw his tall figure 
upon the yellow sand as he stood gazing thoughtfully after me. 
When I looked again some minutes later he had disappeared. 

For a long time after this my life was as regular and as 
monotonous as it had been before the shipwreck. At times I 
hoped that the man from Archangel had gone away altogether, 
but certain footsteps which I saw upon the sand, and more 
particularly a little pile of cigarette ash which I found one day 
behind a hillock from which a view of the house might be 
obtained, warned me that, though invisible, he was still in the 
vicinity. My relations with the Russian girl remained the 
same as before. Old Madge had been somewhat jealous of her 
presence at first, and seemed to fear that what little authority 
she had would be taken away from her. By degrees, however, 
as she came to realise my utter indifference, she became recon- 
ciled to the situation, and, as I have said before, profited by it, 
as our visitor performed much of the domestic work. 
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And now I am coming near the end of this narrative of mine, 
which I have written a great deal more for my own amusement 
than for that of anyone else. The termination of the strange 
episode in which these two Russians had played a part, was as 
wild and as sudden as the commencement. The events of one 
single night freed me from all my troubles, and left me once 
more alone with my books and my studies, as I had been before 
their intrusion. Let me endeavour to describe how this came 
about. 

I had had a long day of heavy and wearying work, so that in 
the evening I determined upon taking a long walk. When I 
emerged from the house my attention was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of the sea. It lay like a sheet of glass, so that never a 
ripple disturbed its surface. Yet the air was filled with that in- 
describable moaning sound which I have alluded to before—a 
sound as though the spirits of all those who lay beneath those 
treacherous waters were sending a sad warning of coming troubles 
to their brethren in the flesh. The fishermen’s wives along that 
coast know the eerie sound, and look anxiously across the waters 
for the brown sails making for the land. When I heard it I 
stepped back into the house and looked at the glass. It was 
down below 29°. Then I knew that a wild night was coming 
upon us. 

Underneath the hills where I walked that evening it was dull 
and chill, but their summits were rosy-red and the sea was 
brightened by the sinking sun. There were no clouds of im- 
portance in the sky, yet the dull groaning of the sea grew 
louder and stronger. I saw, far to the eastward, a brig beating 
up for Wick, with a reef in her topsails. It was evident that 
her captain had read the signs of nature as I had done. Be- 
hind her a long, lurid haze lay low upon the water, concealing 
the horizon. “I had better push on,” I thought to myself, “ or 
the wind may rise before I can get back.” 

I suppose I must have been at least half-a-mile from the 
house when I suddenly stopped and listened breathlessly. My 
ears were so accustomed to the noises of nature, the aghing 
of the breeze and the sob of the waves, that any other soun 
made itself heard at a great distance. I waited, listening with 
all my ears. Yes, there it was again—a long-drawn, shrill cry 
of despair, ringing over the sands and echoed back from the 
hills behind me—a piteous appeal for aid. It came from the 
direction of my house. I turned and ran back homewards at 
the top of my speed, ploughing through the sand, racing over 
the shingle. In my mind there was a great dim perception of 
what had occurred. 

About a quarter of a mile from the house there is a high sand- 
hill, from which the whole country round is visible. When I 
reached the top of this I paused for a moment. There was the 
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old grey building—there the boat. Everything seemed to be 
as I had left it. Even as I gazed, however, the shrill scream was 
repeated, louder than before, and the next moment a tall figure 
emerged from my door—the figure of the Russian sailor. Over 
his shoulder was the white form of the young girl, and even in 
his haste he seemed to bear her tenderly and with gentle 
reverence. I could hear her wild cries and see her desperate 
struggles to break away from him. Behind the couple came my 
old housekeeper, staunch and true, as the aged dog, who can no 
longer bite, still snarls with toothless gums at the intruder. She 
staggered feebly along at the heels of the ravisher, waving her 
long, thin arms, and hurling, no doubt, volleys of Scotch curses and 
imprecations at his head. I saw at a glance that he was making 
for the boat. A sudden hope sprang up in my soul that I might 
be in time to intercept him. I ran for the beach at the top of 
my speed. As I ran I slipped a cartridge into my revolver. This 
I determined should be the last of these invasions. 

I was too late. By the time I reached the water’s edge he 
was a hundred yards away, making the boat spring with every. 
stroke of his powerful arms. I uttered a wild cry of impotent 
anger, and stamped up and down the sands like a maniac. He 
turned and saw me. Rising from his seat he made me a graceful 
bow, and waved his hand to me. It was not a triumphant or a 
derisive gesture. Even my furious and distempered mind recog- 
nised it as being a solemn and courteous leave-taking. Then he 
settled down to his oars once more, and the little skiff shot away 
out over the bay. The sun had gone down now, leaving a single 
dull, red streak upon the water, which stretched away until it 
blended with the purple haze on the horizon. Gradually the 
skiff grew smaller and smaller as it sped across this lurid band, 
until the shades of night gathered round it and it became a mere 
blur upon the lonely sea. Then this vague loom died away also 
and darkness settled over it—a darkness which should never more 
be raised. 

And why did I pace the solitary shore, hot and wrathful as a 
wolf whose whelp has been torn from it? Was it that I loved this 
Muscovite girl ? No—a thousand times no. I am not one who, 
for the sake of a white skin or a blue eye, would belie my own life, 
and change the whole tenor of my thoughts and existence. My 
heart was untouched. But my pride—ah, there I had been cruelly - 
wounded. To think that I had been unable to afford protection to 
the helpless one who craved it of me, and who relied on me! It 
was that which made my heart sick and sent the blood buzzing 
through my ears. 

That night a great wind rose up from the sea, and the wild 
waves shrieked upon the shore as though they would tear it back 
with them into the ocean. The turmoil and the uproar were con- 
genial to my vexed spirit. All night I wandered up and down, 
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wet with spray and rain, watching the gleam of the white breakers 
and listening to the outcry of the storm. My heart was bitter 
against the Russian. I joined my feeble pipe to the screaming of 
the gale. “Ifhe would but come back again!” I cried with 
clenched hands, “If he would but come back!” 

He came back. When the grey light of morning spread over 
the Eastern sky, and lit up the great waste of yellow, tossing 
waters, with the brown clouds drifting swiftly over them, then I 
saw him once again. A few hundred yards off along the sand 
there lay a long dark object, cast up by the fury of the waves. 
It was my boat, much shattered and splintered. A little further 
on, @ vague, shapeless something was washing to and fro in the 
shallow water, all mixed with shingle and with seaweed. I saw 
at a glance that it was the Russian, face downwards and dead. I 
rushed into the water and dragged him up on to the beach. It 
was only when I turned him over that I discovered that she was 
beneath him, his dead arms encircling her, his mangled body still 
intervening between her and the fury of the storm. It seemed 
that the fierce German Sea might beat the life from him, but with 
all its strength it was unable to tear this one-idea’d man from 
the woman whom he loved, There were signs which led me 
to believe that during that awful night the woman’s fickle mind 
had come at last to learn the worth of the true heart and strong 
arm which struggled for her and guarded her so tenderly. Why else 
should her little head be nestling so lovingly on his broad breast, 
while her yellow hair entwined itself with his flowing beard ? Why 
too should there be that bright smile of ineffable happiness and 
triumph, which death itself had not had power to banish from his 
dusky face? I fancy that death had been brighter to him than 
life had ever been. 

Madge and I buried them there on the shores of the desolate 
northern sea. They lie in one grave deep down beneath the 
yellow sand. Strange things may happen in the world around 
them. Empires may rise and may fall, dynasties may perish, 
great wars may come and go, but, heedless of it all, those two 
shall embrace each other for ever and aye, in their lonely shrine 
by the side of the sounding ocean. I sometimes have thought 
that their spirits flit like shadowy sea-mews over the wild waters 
of the bay. No cross or symbol marks their resting place, but old 
Madge puts wild flowers upon it at times, and when I pass on my 
daily walk and see the fresh blossoms scattered over the sand, I 
think of the strange couple who came from afar, and broke for a 
little space the dull tenor of my sombre life. 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE SECRET OF SWALECLIFFE CASTLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
TIGER KING. 


]pose again! Oh, the joy of it, after five years across the 

seas! It is worth going round the world, as I had done, if 
only for the pleasure of coming back to your starting-point. I 
never appreciated old Aunt Marianne till after she died, and I 
never knew how fond I was of Eversfold till absence had estranged 
us. I had been wild to leave it, but now on my return journey, 
from Paris onwards, I felt consumed by a longing for the green 
lanes, copses, furze commons of Surrey. Four interminable hours 
must I wait in London for the Cross Hills train. Whilst im- 
patiently pacing the Strand I stumbled on an acquaintance 
recently picked up abroad. J hesitated before speaking, for 
though the man and his family had been cordiality itself to me in 
Rome, I knew the difference different longitude makes some- 
times. Not for jovial, hospitable old Matthew Parker, Esq. His 
first question now was the last he had put to me before parting 
on the Piazza di Spagna: 

“When are you coming to Swalecliffe? The workmen are 
out at last, and we’re nice and snug. Tuesday’s our house- 
warming. You promised to be there. My ladies will never for- 
give me if I let you off.” 

“T’m homeward bound now, to my mother,” I replied, “ but I'll 
run down for the ball.” What’s two hundred miles to a man who 
has just put twenty thousand behind him ? 

“‘Flere’s my card---Swalecliffe Castle. Book to Wood End, 
Great Western line. Don’t forget.” 

I pocketed the card and speedily forgot all about him, whirling 
towards Eversfold. At dusk I alighted at Cross Hills station, 
two miles distant. Five years bring changes. I see a new 
guard who knows not Francis Milford, the new station-master, 
touches not his hat. The servant my mother has sent to meet. 
ine is new, and we eye each other askance awhile ere agreeing to 
infer we are master and man. 

He takes my luggage. I prefer to walk, by the fields. J shall 
reach home almost as soon as the carriage; and I like to recall 
the way, step by step, and note the changes. 

QQ 
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I count several, not all for the better. That’s a new roadside 
tavern; those thatched cottages have grown slated roofs, that 
patch of common has been inclosed. That gate of old Glover’s 
has not been repaired. Ha, ha, a miser’s economy! Here I know 
every stick on this hedge. That’s where the nightshade grows— 
there the spindle-berries, that’s where Jemmy King and I found 
a sedge-warbler’s nest. 

The footpath led presently into a lane, half a mile from our 
village. As I crossed the stile, a man’s figure I fancied I had seen 
on leaving the station, dropped over a gate into the lane from the 
other side of the hedge. Seeing me, he retreated; I walked on, 
but heard him following at some distance. A peculiar, shrinking 
hesitation in his gait started suspicions. He was poorly clad, 
wore his hat slouched over his eyes, and carried a thick stick. I 
had only a light umbrella, and a valuable watch and chain 
temptingly exposed. The spot was entirely lonely, so, preferring 
to have my tramp in front of me, I stepped aside on the rising 
bank as though to survey the distant village, and waited for him 
to pass. He stood still. Objecting to be dogged thus I turned 
back, to pass him, and so doing stared him sternly in the face. 
My misgivings died in a burst of laughter. : 

“Why, Jemmy, man,” I shouted cheerily, “yourself, as I’m 
.alive! The first of the old faces I’ve seen yet. And of all changed 
things you've changed most for the worst,” I mentally added. 
Was this pale, thin, impoverished-looking being my sturdy 
prosperous young farmer of five years back? He and his crops 
might have failed conceivably, but there was further about him a 
queer nervous shrinking from scrutiny so unnatural to his former 
self that it startled me as might the sight of burrs growing on an 
orange tree. 

“ You’ve been ill, old chap,” I said. “What can a friend do to 
-set you afloat? You’ve one more in England than you had yester- 
day, you know.” 

My greeting seemed simply to confound him. “Master Frank,” 
he faltered unsteadily. 

Jemmy King and I had been sworn comrades from seven to 
seventeen, and fast friends still when, at two and twenty, I sailed 
for the States. 

“Shake hands, man,” I continued, seizing the hand he would 
not offer, “come along, and you tell me about everybody. How’s 
the parson, and that old miser, Sampson Glover, and his scape- 
grace of a nephew, and pretty Rose Evans whom I left you 
all courting, and would have courted too, had I seen a chance 
for myself -——” 

I checked my rash volley of questions. His face turned livid, 
his features were distorted with passion, and I recollected Jem’s 
tremendous temper, which had won him at school the nickname 
of Tiger King ; once too, when we were boys and I provoked him 
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to a fight, his onslaught was so terrific that I still felt a reminder 
in my shoulder. 

“Damnation!” he shouted. ‘Are you mad, to talk so 
to me?” 

“TY think yow are,” I retorted. “Is that how you welcome a 
man back ?” 

Eyeing me askance defiantly, “Don’t you know?” he said 
sullenly. 

“Know what? my mother never tells me anything. Come on, 
you tell me.” 

He shook off my arm fiercely. He was Tiger King again. Dis- 
regarding me, he stepped upon the bank to strain his eyes 
through the trees at the red-tiled church tower, the school-house 
gables, and thatched barns of Eversfold. 

* Cursed fool that I was,” he burst out, “to come in sight of the 
old place—except I’d a knife to lay across my throat here and 
make an end!” 

«“ Jemmy,” I exclaimed, concerned, “ what in thunder’s amiss ? 
Tell me, and I swear I'll set it straight.” 

“They'll tell you yonder,” he said, “and no living man can 
set it straight.” 

“Old pal,’ I said, at my wits’ end, “you’ve had trouble- 
that’s enough for me to know. If purse or hand can give you a 
lift, why there’s no use I’d sooner put mine to. I’m up in the 
world just now, but the luck may change, and I know you’d do 
the same if our places were reversed. Auld lang syne’s the word 
between you and me.” 

Just for one moment his countenance relaxed, but resisting the 
feeling he answered shortly : 

“T’ve money to take me where I’m bound.” 

“Where is that?” 

“To the Colorado mines. The ‘Cambria’ sails to-night, and 
I go with her. Dead or alive, sink or swim, you'll hear no more 
of Jemmy King.” And with that he turned and ran, and the 
bend in the lane hid him from sight. 

Pained and perplexed, I went on my way; but as I neared home 
the personal pleasure I felt in returning drowned other sensations, 
and presently I forgot everything in the arms of my mother, the 
least changed of all remembered things. You must imagine that 
meeting, the rush of talk, the eager interchange of questions that 
filled the first hours. Not until after dinner, in the sudden lull 
that comes at dessert, when the servants have gone, and the clatter 
of plates has ceased, did my thoughts revert to that strange 
encounter, and I instantly began: 

‘“‘ By the way, mother, walking up I met Jemmy King. Never 
saw anybody so changed in my life. I should hardly have known 
him.” 

My mother was placidity itself, by nature, habit and principle, 
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but my announcement electrified her. The very ribbons and 
laces of her cap seemed flustered. 

“ James King here?” she ejaculated in dismay. 

“Yes; on Shooter’s Hill. What on earth has befallen him ? ” 

*Shooter’s Hill? Then they’ve let him out. Gracious Heaven ! 
How unsafe.” 

“Out of where?” I asked mystified. “Has he been in a 
lunatic asylum ?” 

“In Dartmoor prison,” she replied gravely. 

“Jemmy King?” I thundered indignantly, springing up. 
“You're joking. What for?” 

“ He half murdered a man, that was all,” she returned. 

My shoulder twinged. I was answered, but ready to swear 
Jem’s victim deserved his fate. 

“It must have been under extreme provocation,” I said. “ Who 
was the man ?” 

“Poor Mick Glover, old Sampson’s nephew.” 

“Mick was always a confoundedly insolent fellow,” I said, in- 
clined to make excuses for my old chum, whatever the atrocity 
into which he had been betrayed. My mother naturally resented 
such laxity. 

“Dear Frank, it is easy to see you are fresh from the land of 
bowies, revolvers, and lynch-law,” she said. “That your neighbour 
is provoking scarcely justifies you in setting upon him in a lonely 
field, and knocking the life out of him to the best of your 
ability.” 

“ Mick must have been very aggravating,” I said. My mother 
lost patience, and I apologized. ‘I can't take it in all at once, 
or get over it. You know Jemmy and I were like brothers. 
What was the quarrel about ?” 

“ What, indeed, but that pretty, silly lass, Rose Evans,” sighed 
my mother; and reluctantly I seemed to take in everything now. 
Before I left, gossip whispered there was something between 
farmer King and blacksmith Evans’s pretty daughter. But hand- 
some dare-devil Mick was a dangerous 1ival for any swain—wild 
no doubt, but ladies of every degree overlooked his vagaries, or 
laid the blame of them on the tradesmen he fleeced, the uncle he 
sponged upon, the girls he ruined, on every one but Mick himself. 

** When King discovered Mick was courting Rose,” she continued, 
“he spoke ill of him to Evans, who forbade the girl to meet him 
again. Mick, stung to madness, talked lightly of her before King 
at the ‘ Cricketers.’ High words passed, and the landlord had to 
interfere. King left in a fury, vowing to murder Mick next time 
he crossed his path. Mick was advised not to walk home alone, but 
he started off fearlessly. It was a bright, moonlight night, the 
other met him by the old chestnut tree in Elmer's field, struck 
him down and left him for dead. It was a dastardly revenge, for 
Mick had no thoughts of fighting.” 
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“ Jem can’t have been sober,” I suggested, falling back on the 
Englishman’s pet universal extenuation. 

“Neither is the collier who tramples on his wife. King 
thought he was safe and his victim’s mouth was shut, but Mick 
lived to testify to his would-be murderer.” 

Unable to defend the culprit, I fell to hitting at his victim. 

“‘ And how fares it with our village Lovelace? Is the measure 
of his mischief yet full ?” 

“His uncle died soon after, leaving his money to a distant 
relation. Mick was too free with it to please him. Poor fellow ; 
he had a little of his own, but was in difficulties when he left. 
He has not been heard of here since.” 

“And Rose Evans ?” I asked. 

“Ts Rose Evans still. She is not so pretty as she was, but she 
has had a lesson. The lads don’t come round her as they used, 
but she is better fitted to make an honest man’s wife, and since 
Mrs. Evans died she has devoted herself heart and soul to her old 
father. But, really, Frank, if Kingis lurking about on ticket-of- 
leave, I think the police should be informed.” 

“No fear, mother. I saw him posting back to catch the South- 
ampton express. He sails for America to-night. May he prosper 
over there as I have done!” 

A forlorn hope. Unto him that hath—capital and connections— 
will be given. But Jemmy had nothing but a tarnished name. 


CHAPTER II. 


ROSE EVANS. 


PLEASANT, waking in one’s old room—first time for five years. I 
had slept in queer places meantime—half-built shanties, savages’ 
huts, on a tavern table—and the return to a bed-chamber, 
crammed with comforts and reminiscences of the haleyon boyhood 
of a widow’s only son was disturbing. Had I not dreamt the 
interval? Was I really five years older ? 

After breakfast came a long talk with my mother, then the 
longest walk she ever took—to and from the kitchen garden— 
then lunch, then a drive, then tea, then I wrote a note to Parker 
to excuse myself from my engagement, which struck me now in 
the light of a bore; then feeling as though I should die if I sat 
still much longer, I pleaded the impossibility of doing justice to 
the fatted calf at dinner unless I first took a walk. My mother 
smiled and acquiesced, and I strolled down to the village, as we 
called the dozen cottages of the scattered hamlet of Eversfold, 
that clustered hard by the church, each with its small garden, like 
a large nosegay. 

A co-operative store, superseding the old ginger-beer and lolly- 
pop shop, is a novelty, but looks languishing already. The 
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school-house stands as of yore, but has acquired a bumptious air 
that savours of School Board activity. The older rustics have 
not altered a hair, of course. It takes more than five years, or 
fifteen, or twenty, to make visible impression on village sexton or 
clerk. They greeted me pleasantly, but seemed unaware that I 
had been away anytime. 

“‘There’s blacksmith Evans’ cottage—mustn't forget not to ask 
after his wife. And there—yes, by Jove—there’s his pretty Rose 
at the door!” 

In her dark stuff dress, white cambric apron, and plain cap, she 
stood, stooping to take the can from the milkman’s boy. “ Oh, 
mother, you were wrong,” I was thinking. “She’s prettier than 
ever!” 

How shall I describe that girl? She was not angelic-looking, 
nor fairy-like, nor queen-like. She was tall and well-built, with 
a pretty small head with plenty of thick glossy brown hair upon 
it—and small features. Neither form, colouring, nor expression, 
taken separately, was striking, but the whole penetrated you 
slowly but surely. Her throat was really beautiful, and the 
dimples on her cheek were to blame for much. It was a placid, 
still-water style of beauty, and owed its hold partly to your 
surprise in finding after the first that this demure young person, 
whom you stupidly mistook for a puppet, had a will and a way of 
her own. It made smarter, coquettish girls wild to see the men, 
without exception, desert them to crowd round quiet Rose Evans. 
Seeing her stand there to-day, so neat, and spruce, and com- 
placent—Rose was not one to undervalue herself—I vehemently 
resented the calamity she had caused. Never could I forgive her 
that mischief. She had flirted with that good-looking, fascinating 
reprobate, Mick, and driven a better man to what by mere chance 
had not turned out murder. “Serve you right, Miss Rose, if 
you never get married at all,” was my silent masculine invective, 
as the worst I could hurl. But she looked so fresh, so pretty, and 
innocent that my tone as I accosted her sounded less distant 
than I had intended to make it. 

“‘ Good afternoon,” said I. “Have you forgotten me quite ?” 

“Not quite,” she said, with the least little smile and blush 
—Rose was for moderation in all things—“ but it was such a 
surprise. Won't you come in, sir? Father’ll be home from the 
forge directly, and ever so pleased to see you.” 

I followed her into the kitchen, watching her as she stepped 
into the larder to set down the milk, her tucked-up sleeves 
showing her rounded, plump arms. There was certainly a 
demoniacal attraction about that girl. Then again as I marked 
her nice-fitting dress and smooth plaits, her looks—not a day 
older at twenty-three than at eighteen, just as if nothing had 
ever interfered with her rest—the kitchen with its spotless brick 
floor and shining pots and pans (the Evanses were comfortably off ), 
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I thought of poor ruined Jem and his lot—black-balled, friend- 
less, fighting a hostile world for a broken existence, and my 
acrimony returned. 

“How long is it? Five years?” she asked. 

‘Long enough to turn the world upside down for some that 
I know,” I replied. She never stirred a feature. Seated under 
the window-lattice, sewing, she made a pretty, Dutch-like picture. 
“She's lymphatic,” I thought. “I needn’t be shy of alluding to 
past events. It’s been up with some, and down with others,” I 
added pointedly. 

“It’s been ‘up’ with you,” Miss Rose retorted. 

“JT won’t contradict you. To my sorrow J found the case 
otherwise with another of your old admirers I met yesterday by 
chance.” Rose looked up quickly, thrown off her guard. 

“ Mick, do you mean ?” she asked hastily. ‘ Where? Never 
once has he sent news of himself since he left here, when his 
uncle died—that’s three years come Christmas.” 

“How many broken hearts did he leave behind him?” I 

inquired tauntingly. 

Rose bent over her work, drew a hard breath, then answered 
proudly and low: 

“ Not mine, for one.” 

“No, I'll engage yours is whole, if you have one,” I thought, 
exasperated by her imperturbable self-content. “It wasn’t Mick 
I saw,” said I; “it was a better man, for all that he’s been wear- 
ing a convict’s uniform, and, if he showed his face here, would be 
shunned like a leper.” 

This time I had hit home. Rose dropped her sewing and 
changed colour. Her lips would not speak his name aloud—she 
asked with subdued eagerness : 

“Ts he free?” 

“Free, and off to America,” I replied. ‘“ Where may heaven 
befriend him in his need!” 

Her brown eyes, like a deer’s, watched mine intently. 

“ How did he look?” she asked. 

“ Very sadly,” I told her. ‘And once an outlaw means always 
an outlaw too often for men of his mould; but at least where 
he’s gone he’ll not have every man’s hand against him, and every 
woman’s tongue.” 

“ T wish I had seen him,” she said, as if thinking aloud. 

“You? That would be too cruel. Why remind him how he 
came by his fall ?” 

Rose fired up, resentfully. 

“Why do you talk to me so,” she exclaimed, “as if I were 
the one to blame ?” 

“<I think you were to blame,” I said bluntly. “You let Jem 
come courting as if you liked it, and if he grew jealous of Mick 
do you mean that he dreamt the reason why?” 
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“TJ forgot his wild temper,” said Rose wistfully; “I scarcely 
believed in it—he was always gentle when I was there. And I 
was bound by no promise—I was free to listen to Mick, if I 
chose.” 

“ So you did choose.” 

“JT might,” Rose owned honestly. ‘He was one of those who 
make you believe anything; passed his word lightly—only to 
break it again. It had brought ruin and death to more than one 
here, and though Mick meant honest by me I let him know I 
had done with him. It was then he spoke those words 
which e 

“Which so nearly cost him his life,” I supplied, repeating 
again, “ Jem wasn’t sober, of course. He never was that way 
given, but when a temperance man does break out he knows no 
bounds.” 

“TJ never spoke to Mick again,” Rose said, as if in self-acquittal. 

“ All very fine, my maid,” thought I; “that will mend nothing 
now.” And I could not help adding aloud, “Small comfort, I 
fear, to Jemmy King in prison, or battling on among strangers 
over the sea.” 

Rose, to my surprise, burst into tears. There, of course, was an 
end of me andmy sermon. “ Don’t cry,” said I, like the helpless 
man that I was. 

“T don’t see it was my fault,” she said, “though but for me 
Jem never would have got into this trouble. It’s the thought of 
him now that I can’t bear. There’s nothing I wouldn’t do to help 
or make amends—if I could—nothing.” 

“What! would you marry him, Rose?” I asked with indiscreet 
curiosity. 

“TI would,” she said, taking her hands from her face, and speak- 
ing steadily and convincingly. “But you know that’s impossible. 
Father would rather see me dead than Jem’s wife now.” 

“Yes, know.” And if confirmation were wanting, it came upon 
us just then in the figure of the stout blacksmith—true type of 
the rigid, good-hearted, narrow-minded, inflexible cottage Phili- 
stine—as it were a “rural dean,” in his gaiters and smith’s 
apron. He had been a popular preacher in his youth, but dissent 
was not active in Eversfold, and Evans went to church with the 
rest. 

We sat awhile chatting in the porch—watching a village 
congregation of some half-a-dozen coming out from afternoon 
service, I beg our new curate’s pardon—from evensong. 

“ That’s never Joe Murphy?” I asked presently, as a shock- 
haired, strange-faced figure, clad in apparently a cast-off suit of 
the curate’s, came ambling out of the porch. ‘ Taken to church- 
going! That beats everything!” 

“ He’s taken a serious turn, and blows the organ,” Evans stated 
gravely. 
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In my time he lived under a cloud, as addicted to poaching, 
presumably, and certainly to gin. Thanks to peculiarities of 
intellect, induced, probably, by the latter habit, he was treated as 
more than half irresponsible—an amiable village jester, whose 
follies are matters of course. 

“* He’s taken the pledge,” said Rose, ‘and kept it nigh on two 
years. He turned colporteur, and they nicknamed him ‘Holy 
Joe, but his health broke down, and organ-blowing’s about all 
he’s fit for.” 

I hailed the interesting convert ashe passed. “ Well, Murphy, 
good-evening. Where do you come from?” 

He touched his cap with pleased recognition, and made reply : 

“ Faith and it’s church I’m always coming from. Mortal long 
psalm, 15th evening of the month. May you never have to earn 
a living off making a bellows of yourself, master.” 

“Glad to hear you’re a reformed character,” I rejoined with 
doubtful mind. I thought I discerned possibilities of relapse 
about “ Holy Joe.” 

“Never touch a drop of spirits now,” he declared. “Ive 
forgotten what the taste is like.” Witha heavy sigh he wished 
me good-evening and passed on, singing what might or might not 
be a psalm. 

“Has he no news of Mick?” ITasked suddenly. “They used 
to be as thick as thieves—those two.” 

“None,” Rose answered. “ Perhaps Eversfold is too humble 
for Mick now.” 

People used to ascribe Mick’s “wildness” to Joe’s corrupting 
influence, but birds of a feather flock together, and with strong- 
willed Mick, Murphy could never have been more than a shadow. 

That evening, opening a blotting-book, I came upon my note 
of excuse to Parker, posted between those pages by mistake. It was 
too late now for it to reach himin time. I consulted my mother, 
who was punctiliousness itself, and decided I must go Monday, as 
agreed. I should be with her again on Wednesday. On such 
haphazards hang men’s destinies sometimes. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SECRET OF SWALECLIFFE CASTLE. 


“How far to Swalecliffe ?” ; 
I had reached Wood End after dusk on a wild wet evening. 
The station had more than the usual God-and-man-forgotten look 
of those wind-swept, rain-rinsed halting places. I spoke to two 
human shapes, dimly discernible leaning against the palisades— 
as I hoped, a supine porter and flyman. 
“ Matter o’ mile, mile and a half or two mile,” was the gruff 
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vague reply, denoting the speaker as an independent Sykes or 
Hodge, with nothing to hope from me. 

“Vm for Swaleclitfe. Shall I find a trap to take me up 2?” 

A suppressed guffaw of laughter from Hodge. He nudged 
Sykes. 

fe Bill, here’s a bloke for Swalecliffe. Wants to be took up.” 

“ Swalecliffe Castle,” I added; “do you know it?” my question 
provoking fresh unseemly chuckling. 

The missing porter here came to my aid, and after ten minutes, 
spent by the loafing navvies in cutting in their vernacular in- 
comprehensible but seemingly surprisingly witty jokes at my 
expense, an open fly was fetched from the inn. 

The heavy roads made the short drive almost long. The rain 
had ceased, and the subsiding wind blew in fitful gusts. Heavy 
masses of black cloud, like basaltic columns, were drifting away 
to the horizon. Overhead the sky was swept clear, and the moon 
shone out with after-rain brilliancy. The vegetation of the 
country I was passing through seemed strikingly rich. Huge 
elms, sycamores and beeches overshadowed the road, their trunks 
wreathed with enormous ivy-growths. Geography was never my 
strong point, but I fancied there was a river in these parts. 
Suddenly we left the high road through the gates of a brand-new 
rustic lodge, and wound uphill through the private grounds of 
Swalecliffe, a dark drive of half a mile or more. On either side 
lay a picturesque jungle, shadowed by an overgrowth of enormous 
forest trees, and stretching on the left hand down a deep ravine, 
where the extraordinary luxuriance of the vegetation recalled a 
Carolina swamp. Huge masses of creepers loading the trunks 
and branches of the trees, made them look like misshapen giants. 
Below, a dense growth of large ferns, dark laurels and gnarled 
willows covered a marsh, revealed here and there by a pool of 
black water caught by the moonlight. The approach, as seen by 
me that night, was like some fantastic dream—a disordered fancy 
picture of Deré’s—where the contorted boughs take half-human 
forms, and over all hangs some glamour of black magic. It was 
oppressive, and I felt a sense of relief as we abruptly emerged 
from the wood. 

High and dry on a grassy eminence the Castle rose boldly 
before me, striking, itself, from its size, its massive strength and 
picturesque style. The grey stone looked white against the 
dusky blue sky. It stood, with its pleasure ground and outlying 
buildings, enclosed by a brick wall, like a veritable old fortress, 
with machicolated towers, and approach under the gateway of a 
Gothic stone-fronted lodge—the monster plaything of a merchant 
prince. 

Matthew Parker met me in the front hall. 

“Just in time for dinner,” he announced. “You've twenty 
minutes to dress. David, show Mr. Milford his room.” 
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An elderly, fatherly-locking footman led me into a large, lofty 
hall with a skylight roof. Corridors opened on each landing of 
the stone staircase we ascended. No wonder Parker was hospitable, 
with accommodation in his castle for the whole country. 

I followed David down a long passage above, at the extreme 
end of which was my room. As he opened the door, a gust of air 
from the window left open extinguished his candle. Instead of 
first closing the window, he hastened back to the landing to get 
alight. Meaning to supply his omission, I walked into the room 
—the draught instantly slamming the door behind me. 

It was a small oblong apartment, with a window facing the 
door. ‘The breeze had parted the curtains, and the moon’s rays 
streamed in between them. As I passed the threshold, I was 
arrested by an impression—unlike anything in my past or subse- 
quent experience—an impression I can never forget, and would 
gladly never recall—fantastic, instantaneous, startlingly vivid. 
It was as if some strange, strangely-clad figure were hanging, 
lurking, in the aperture between the window curtains. I stopped, 
transfixed. I kvow the spell lasted not a minute, but it seemed 
an eternity that I stood there alone in the gloom, under a strange 
roof, shut in with this mystery—the semblance of a figure, and a 
face that I could not see. 

David re-entered with a lamp. As he placed it on the table 
the moonbeams paled, the appearance resolved itself into an effect 
of light and shade; and now the man stood in the window 
embrasure filling the very space occupied a moment ago by another. 

As he closed the window and drew the hangings I recovered 
myself, thinking, “ We see faces in the fires, goblin shapes in the 
branchings of the trees, why not shadow figures in the curtains ?” 

With David’s help I contrived to get down in time. Parker’s 
entertainment was princely, like his mansion. Young people 
were in the majority, the evening passed merrily in round games 
and impromptu charades, and at midnight I retired, having 
laughed away the very recollection of that extraordinary delusion 
that had signalled my first moments in Swalecliffe. 

I found my friend David stirring the fire. The room was more 
than warm enough, but he showed an anxious solicitude for my 
well-being. 

“T hope you'll sleep comfortable, sir. Can I do nothing more 
for you?” 

“You might draw back the curtains,” I suggested, as he seemed 
desirous to be employed, “it’s a warm night, and I’ve a liking 
for fresh air.” 

“T think you'll sleep sounder, ‘sir, with them closed,” he 
returned with emphasis. 

“T don’t mind the moon. You can leave the blind drawn.” 

“TI should recommend you, sir, to adhere to the present 
arrangement.” 
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“Ts anything wrong with the room?” I asked, struck by his 
odd manner; “for a single man, David, the accommodation is 
excellent.” 

“ They do say, sir, as something is amiss with this apartment.” 

“Damp ?” I suggested, looking at him. 

“ Dry as an evangelical sermon,” he returned with solemn humour. 

“ Rats about, eh?” 

“ Oh no, sir.” He paused, then added, “ and you don’t believe 
in spirits, sir, of course. Neither do I. Still there’s tales and 
things one can’t explain, and if you'll take my advice, sir, you'll 
just let. them curtains be. Good-night to you, sir.” 

It was with difficulty that I kept myself from betraying the 
unpleasant shock sent through me by David’s parting speech. I 
had often desired to sleep in a haunted room, but my devout 
wish at this moment was that Parker had put me anywhere else. 
Second thoughts assured me it was a mere coincidence. Hun- 
dreds of similar cases of ocular delusion are on record. I thought 
I could privately account for my vision in a way that precluded 
connection with David’s untold tale. And a castle like Swale- 
cliffe would be incomplete without its ghost. I laughed, defied 
David and the spirit-world, drew back the curtains, went to bed, 
and slept soundly all night through. 

‘After breakfast on the morrow the guests were left awhile to 
follow their own devices. I strolled out on the lawn with a 
couple of county gentlemen to enjoy a morning cigarette. We 
sauntered some way along the hill, to a mound which afforded an 
excellent view of the Castle, which we stayed to contemplate. 

“Cleverly done, upon my honour,” ejaculated Sir John 
approvingly. ‘It looks uncommonly well.” 

‘“You never thought to find yourself inside Swalecliffe,” 
rejoined the other, laughing. 

Something in the manner of their jocularity unaccountably 
reminded me of those rough loiterers at the station. 

“ Swalecliffe Castle,” the speaker added. ‘Sounds fine. Well, 
we shall soon get used to it.” 

« Get used to what ?” I asked inquisitively. 

“ Why, don’t you know ?” said Sir John, taking his cigar from 
his lips. 

“Ts there anything to know? Iam a stranger in these parts.” 

“Oh, I see.” He replaced his cigar. ‘“ Well, till last year 
Swalecliffe was a prison.” 

This time I started outright. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he said laughing, “you don’t 
seem to like the notion.” 

“I don’t,” said I, trying, but unsuccessfully, to laugh also. 
Here was a second coincidence, in itself preternaturally strange. 

“Well, it was for sale cheap. Capital site, buildings and 
building material to treat as he liked. The river’s taken to over- 
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flowing, and for that and other reasons the convict establishment 
has been removed to Southbury, ten miles off. Parker’s bought 
up the land about, and will drain the marsh, so it’s been a good 
thing for everybody all round. But you can’t get over it, I see.” 

“A prison!” I repeated. ‘“ There’s something lugubrious in 
the idea.” 

“Well,” quoth Sir John, philosophically, “you can’t be 
particular about the antecedents of a house, as if it were a person. 
Perhaps Swalecliffe might stand inquiry better than some old 
family places. It was a model establishment in every way.” 

I had recovered my self-possession. “Let us hope, then, it is 
unaffected by sinister associations.” 

“There isa haunted chamber somewhere, I believe,” said my 
companion, laughing ; “ but who the enterprising burglar is who 
comes a burgling is more than I know.” 

The subject was dropped. But although persuaded not one 
ghost-story in a thousand is worth investigating, I said to myself 
this was the one. J must question Parker. Not to-day, 
not till after the ball. I own J was not sorry that dancing was 
prolonged till broad daylight. Then only I retired to my room, 
for which I had conceived the strongest aversion. I rose in good 
time, as I was leaving after breakfast. Parker did not appear. 
A slight attack of gout confined him to his room, where I went to 
bid him adieu, and found him cordial, jocund as usual. 

“ Always glad to see you at Swalecliffe, remember. We've 
made a presentable place of it, have we not? ” 

“If it were possible,” I returned with emphasis, “to exorcise 

loomy associations you must have succeeded.” 

“If? Come, say we've done it,” he urged cheerily. 

“Do you never find nervous people painfully affected by 
anything here? I have a reason for asking.” 

“What do you mean?” said he sharply. 

“No depressing influences or uncomfortable stories to trouble 
you or your guests?” 

Annoyed, he muttered, “It’s those confounded servants. Has 
that old fool David 4 

“He hinted something,” I said, “I should scarcely have borne 
in mind but that fowr hours before, when tirst stepping into that 
yoom, I had a curious false impression—hallucination if you like 
—that, coupled with his remark, warrants my question.” 

He shifted his position in manifest impatience, saying, “ Now, 
Mr. Milford, youw’re a sensible man; tell me what you saw, what. 
you thought you saw.” 

“I’m a sensible man, I hope, but I fancy, were I to tell you, I 
should forfeit your good opinion.” 

He showed no curiosity, only increased vexation at my dis- 
closure. “If this goes on I must pull down the wing—if only to 
stop people’s mouths.” 
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“If what goes on ?” 

“JT slept there myself every night for a week, and saw oe 

“Has anybody but myself ever seen anything ? 22 

“The servants see something fresh every night. What ? Black 
dogs, white ladies, men in armour, a skeleton rattling chains 
—nonsense on the face of it.” 

* Does any story attach to that—cell, I suppose it was ?” 

“My dear sir, you don’t suppose I ever asked. If stories go 
about I carefully avoid hearing them. But I will tell you the 
single circumstance I can vouch for in connection with the 
matter. 

‘*Not long ago we had a lady staying here. She came to give 
painting lessons to my daughters—a clever artist, but of a nervous, 
fanciful, hysterical temperament. Knowing this I wished the 
origin of our castle to be kept from her, but somehow the secret 
must have oozed out. The builders were still at work, and we 
were obliged to give her that little room. One night she came 
rushing to my daughters in a frenzy of terror and excitement at 
something she said she had seen. They succeeded in calming 
her, but nothing would ever induce her to re-enter that apart- 
ment. Nor at first would she tell us what she had seen there. 
She was sensitive and saw we were inclined to ridicule her panic. 
She said afterwards she would paint it for us, and she kept her 
word.” 

“ Have you kept the picture?” I asked eagerly. 

“Tt so happens I have. I meant to destroy it, but put it aside, 
and forgot.” 

I petitioned earnestly to be allowed to see it. He yielded 
at last with evident reluctance. Opening a cupboard in the wall, 
he took out a large canvas. 

“It’s a clever bit of sensational painting—theatrieal—but 
makes an effective ghost: picture,” he remarked, as he placed it in 
view. 

Its effect on me was so strong that my utmost self-command 

scarcely kept me from betraying an emotion that would have 
stamped me for ever as a madman or visionary in the mind of my 
host. How it called back the impression of that night, down to 
the minutest particulars! The objects in the room seen unequally, 
some mere dim shadows, others distinct in the moonlight, the open 
casement with the parted curtains in front, and between them that 
sinister-looking figure in the semi-grotesque dress with the hidden 
face. 

“You see,” said Parker by-and-by, “how easily any one whose 
brain had been dwelling on the antecedents of Swalecliffe might 
conjure up such a vision.’ 

I, however, had been ignorant of the castle’s antecedents. 

“ Well,” he concluded, “I shall destroy it now. I take no 
interest in these delusions.” 


” 
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“Will you give it me?” I asked. “I do take some interest in 
these delusions. I promise you to spread no foolish stories nor 
exhibit the picture at home.” 

“ As you please,” he said indifferently. “But how in the world 
will you carry away a painting of that size ?” 

“Fasily,” I said. Taking my knife I detached the canvas 
from the wood, and made a roll of it which I could carry in my 
hand. 

The circumstance was too startling, too incredibly strange. I 
wanted time to recover from the first surprise, which was such that 
my reason doubted the evidence of my senses. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“HOLY JOE.” 


I missep the down train in London, dined at the station, not 
reaching Cross Hills until past nine, instead of at six. Leaving my 
valise to follow by the carrier next morning, I walked up across 
country. The footpath I had taken brought me into the lane 
skirted by the palings of our grounds opposite a gate in them of 
which I had the key in my pocket. The gate led me into a copse, 
where at no great distance stood a rustic summer-house I had 
appropriated as a comfortable smoking lounge—strongly built, 
heather thatched, lined with matting, and furnished with a rustic 
table, couch, and chairs. Already, since my return, I had brought 
thither a few books, writing materials and newspapers that gave 
it-a habitable appearance. I went inside for the purpose of there 
depositing the ghost picture in security and secrecy, for the 
place was locked and never visited but by myself. Had I taken 
the canvas home the servants or my mother would assuredly 
have ferreted it out,and I had promised discretion to old Parker. 
T lit a lantern and unrolled the picture, which had become some- 
what creased. To stretch it out, I thrust tin tacks through the 
four corners and fastened it thus to the matting on the wall. 

-Great goodness! What a horrid, haunting thing it was! I felt 
constrained to gaze on, though hating the contemplation. How 
minutely it answered to my hallucination! Or was it only my 
excited fancy that said so? Presently I began to enter into old 
Parker’s desire to get rid of it. I should have destroyed it then 
and there had this been an easy task. Then I decided to keep it, 
at least till the mystery had been cleared up. That very night 
I would write to the Governor of Southbury and make searching 
inquiry. 

But I could not have it staring me in the face. I took an old 
sheet of the Times and pinned it across; then, taking the lantern, 
turned to walk home through the wood. 
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At that moment I heard a thud, as of a man’s weight alighting 
from over the palings on the grass. I turned off the lantern and 
endeavoured to reconnoitre through a cranny in the summer- 
house. What should a lurcher be doing at this hour? Easy to 
guess. The game shop at the next town was notoriously supplied 
by others than those who had the right to shoot. The moon was 
veiled, but there was light enough for me to descry the man’s 
figure stealing nearer through the copse. I was no very rigid 
enforcer of the game-laws, but was none the less eager to take 
stock of my poacher. It might be for a wife and six starving 
children that he was earning a dishonest penny; but I should 
like to know it. As he crept through the underwood I caught a 
glimpse that sufficed for recognition. By all that’s hypocritical, 
the reformed drunkard, the ex-colporteur, the model organ-blower, 
Holy Joe! 

The rascal disappeared again in the thick of the copse, where, 
no doubt, his trap was set. It was no case of accomplices or fire- 
arms, and I was not afraid of tackling Joe Murphy. Whilst he 
was busy with the trap I slipped out, ensconced myself so as to 
cut off his retreat towards the palings, and just as he turned to 
make off with his booty, I dashed at him and collared him. 

“Let go, youd—d keeper,” he roared, ‘‘or I’ll swear I caught 
you doing a job on your own account. Like enough you trapped 
that bird. Get off,” and with a frantic effort he actually shook off 
may hold. “Take that—and that,” hitting out right and left, 
then, as I closed with him, fighting fiercely as a badger, and 
showing a savage strength that took me by surprise. I had to 
defend myself for a minute, then came a sharp tussle, then a well- 
planted blow of mine levelled him to the ground, where he lay 
groaning, his valour extinguished, whining out that I had done 
for him, and it was all over with “ Holy Joe.” 

“ Get up,” I said, suspecting he was shamming. He shook bis 
head. He knew me now, and gazed at me reproachfully, saying 
I had broken every bone in his body, and all for a poor little bird 
he had gone for to kill, just to put it out of its misery. He never 
could bear to see poor dumb animals suffer! Ifetched the 
lantern and flashed it on his face. It was white and strange. 
Seeing he either couldn’t or wouldn’t stir unaided, I got him 
inside the summer-house. A few moments would show whether 
he were really hurt—I might have hit harder than I intended— 
or whether, as I believed, he had got no more than the good 
drubbing he richly deserved for his delinquencies. I propped him 
up in a chair and lit some candles. He was pale and trembling, 
whether from fear, pain, or nervous shock, I could not tell. 

“Master Milford,” he announced by-and-by with solemnity, 
“Tm dying.” 

“Dying? Stuff and nonsense, man,” I replied. “You're not 
damaged beyond a few bruises. I’m doctor enough to tell you 
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that. Why did you turn on me in that wild-cat fashion? I 
never thought you’d show fight,” I confessed. 

‘¢T was always a demon when roused,” he said with ludicrous 
dignity. “There’s more than one’s felt the weight of this,” 
setting down a flabby fist, “till the rheumatism caught me—all 
along of long hours in them damp churches.” 

But as he spoke the clue to all—to his flash of vigour and 
his swift collapse—betrayed itself, alas, in the corner of a brandy 
flask, half full, protruding from his pocket. I drew it forth and 
shook it in his face. 

“Rheumatism, you malingering rogue! That’s how you 
prime yourself for raids on my premises. You were half tipsy 
when I met you Saturday—you who’ve forgotten the taste of spirits, 
never touch a drop!” 

“ Medicinally,” he said gravely, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 
“Under doctor's orders. You're a bit of a doctor, you said. Now 
you've half killed me, master, least you can do is to order me the 
restorative.” 

“ No,” said I, convinced he had had more than enough. “If 
you're faint, there’s water here.” As I moved to the shelf to get 
the jug, Joe, the instant my back was turned, suddenly recovering 
the use of his limbs, rose, seized the flask I had incautiously laid 
on the table, and drained it as if it were water indeed. Then 
he sank back in the chair with an inarticulate expression of 
bliss. 

“ Rascal! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” I said, furious and 
helpless, “getting relief from the parish, and setting up for a 
temperance man, swilling brandy enough on the sly to kill a 
hippopotamus. Drunkard and thief besides !” 

He looked at me with hopeless, imperturbable serenity. 
Neither gods nor men could touch him for just that one moment 
of ineffable content. The dose had galvanized his damaged wits 
into quick, confused activity. The string of his tongue was 
loosed. It never took much to do that. 

“ Come, there’s thieves and thieves,” he began. “Some rides 
on horseback, and some daren’t look over a hedge. See that young 
devil, Mick 4 

“ Aye, the vagabond,” I broke in—for the mere name of him 
put me inarage now. “You and he are a pair to match.” 

“Eh, have you seen him ?” asked Joe, his curiosity roused by 
my warmth. ‘Where, master? Lolling in luxury, I'll swear, 
whilst honest, hard-working folks like Joe Murphy starve on 
crusts. I'd change that, if ever he came back,” he added. 

“So thick you and he were together,” I said, struck by his 
vindictive tone. Joe, who was growing garrulous, rambled on. 

“ As comfortable to be thick with he as with a pair o’ shears. 
Shuts on your fingers and cuts ’em off. Tell me where he is, 
master. If I knew, I’d take it out of him yet; he as lets his old 

RR 
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pal slave and come on the parish, when a word o’ mine could set 
the police on him for a thief and a robber.” 

“Serve him right, too,” I rejoined. My feelings towards Mick 
were such that there was something not displeasing to me in any 
addition to the list of his known misdemeanours, and I tried to 
draw Joe on-—whose wits seemed getting hazier every moment, 
—by following up his thought. 

“TI was a fool to let the beggar slide, and trust his word for the 
swag,” he said; then muttered, indistinctly, to himself, “ Sampson 
knew, Sampson knew !” 

“ Knew Mick was a robber,” I struck in, toosharply. It roused 
Joe’s caution. 

“ Nay,” and he shook his head with a sickly smile. “I never 
said so.” 

“ But so it was,” I rejoined, warming to the part I was playing. 
“Else why did the old man cut him off with a shilling? He 
couldn’t do more.” 

This argument, spoken as if it were unanswerable, seemed 
to overwhelm Joe by its convincing logic. 

“’Course, why cut him off? Do as you've been done by. 
Nevvy robbed the uncle, so why shouldn’t the uncle rob the 
nevvy. Ha! ha! Sampson couldn’t do more, or he would. No 
evidence ; only J’d got that to give. Wish Ihad. Why should 
I be tenderer to Mick than his own kith and kin? Answer me 
that.” 

“You and he were a couple of infernal dogs,” I exclaimed, for- 
getting myself. 

' The drift. of Joe’s confused utterances pointed, it seemed, to 
some successful attempt of the two to help themselves out of old 
Sampson’s cash-box—an extremely probable occurrence. It 
revolted my sense of justice that these rogues should escape scot 
free, whilst poor Jem had to pay the full penalty of his fatal 
though just anger. 

“Tf men had their deserts,” I continued, “I know where you'd 
be now; and Mick along with you.” 

He shook. his head, stammering with a tipsy smile : 

*¢But a dog at large is better than a caged lion, Proverbs 
says.” 

“So you robbed Mick’s uncle for him?” I resumed quietly, 
“ and you and he divided the spoil ?” 

But his mistrust was now thoroughly roused. Raising himself 
from his chair, he said with a manner that showed me I should get 
no more out of him, 

“Don’t you try and come over Joe Murphy. I see what you're 
at. But split me if this old bird’s to be caught with chaff. [I’m 
going home.” 

“ Off with you, then,” I retorted, resisting the temptation to 
precipitate his exit with a kick, “and mind, if 1 catch you after 
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my partridges a second time I'll have you up, as sure as my name’s 
Milford. Why, mercy on us, man, what now ?” 

Joe seemed not to hear; a sudden pallor came into his face, his 
eyes, fixed and dilated, were staring into space, his frame shrank 
together, he cowered abjectly, terror-stricken, pointing before him 
with a shaking hand, and faltering out in a tone which for fright 
and dismay I never heard equalled, 

‘Good Lord, what’s that?” 

I thought he was delirious. Looking back, I perceived that. 
the covering had slipped from the ghost-picture. The rays of 
light so fell on it as to throw out with ghastly weirdness that 
single, strange, strangely-clad figure with the woollen cap drawn 
over his face. It might have been an apparition from the other 
side of the grave. Upon Joe the first effect was appalling. His 
limbs, his tongue seemed paralyzed. I was about to speak, when 
he staggered to his feet, shaking as if palsied, and dropped on his 
knees, faltering, 

“ It’s King! it’s Tiger King—dead in prison, as I’ve seen him, 
nights when Ilay awake. Dead! and come back to carry me off to 
hell with him. Don’t come to me!” and he struck out wildly into 
the air. “Get to Mick, you gaping ruffian. I’m hung if I ever 
lifted up my voice against you. Have mercy on our souls!” He 
covered his eyes, then looked again fearfully, half-crazed, and 
crying out in desperation, ‘‘ Don’t stand there dangling, as if. . 
Lift your cap—let’s see your face underneath.” Then with a 
sereech that made my blood run cold, and shrinking away, unable 
to take his eyes off the figure, “It’s a death’s-head, I know. Find 
Mick, I tell you; the perjured, cunning rascal! Man’s not bound 
to criminate himself. That’s British law, all the world over. I 
bore you no grudge, Jem, I swear. But what idiot would go lodge 
a charge against himself when he could keep out of jail by holding 
of his tongue—kind o’ suicide—and that’s felony.” He shrank back 
against the wall, growing wilder and wilderin looks and utterance, as 
he gasped, “I never charged you—no more than babe unborn. Police 
did that. If Mick swore to you, that was his business. Yours 
was to clear yourself, if you could. Get off, or V’ll dash your 
brains out, ghost or man. Come near me and I'il do for you, as I 
did for——” here he choked, staggered, and fell down helpless, in 
a fit. 

For a moment I stood transfixed, dumbfounded, and in bewilder- 
ment at his half-disclosures, hints at some hideous mystery in the 
background. The fear lest he should die now, and with him all 
hopes of further elucidation, brought me to my senses. I ran to 
him, loosened his collar, and laid him flat on the couch. ‘Then 1 
hastily refastened the sheet of paper over the picture. His faint 
was slight, and in a few minutes he opened his eyes. Instantly 
they darted to the space on the wall, behind me. 

“Gone,” he muttered, then raised himself, looking round, and 
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sighing, “ Bad dreams makes cowards of the bravest men.” He 
paused, then with a change of expression, turning his eyes on me, 
“ Master,” he began, in the same maudlin tone as at first, “I’m 
dying. You've done for me. It’s all over with Holy Joe.” | 

He was no more dying than I was. The morbid fancy was born 
of brandy. He might, however, have drunk himself to the verge 
of delirium tremens, and possible consequent imbecility. 

“If so it be, then, Joe,” I said deliberately, “ I’d die honest, 
and leave nothing untold—of the mischief you and Mick were up 
to together.” 

“The villain!” cried Joe, resentfully, “He brought me to 
this. I was a harmless chap before. Liked a drop o’ Sundays, 
but what o’ that? The better the day, the better the drink, ha! 
ha! ’Iwas Mick set me on for his own ends, and then would have 
cheated me out of the cash—I who’d had all the pains and the 
risk,” 

“*He made you rob Sampson’s cash-box for him,” said I, thrust 
by circumstances into playing the detective. I was only an 
amateur, and Joe’s face of innocence and surprise, as he asked 
what I meant, showed he bad wit enough left to baffle a cross- 
examination. 

“Oh, that’s an old story,” I said, indifferently. “Sampson 
knew.” 

“No, no—suspected,” Joe corrected me. “Police said it 
was burglars. And the box was never found.” 

“Yeu hid it so well,” I hazarded, taking my cue from the 
expression of his face, “‘ they may look and welcome.” 

“Look till the Day of Judgment,” said he, “ Mick dont know 
himself. But he had the money, all but ten pound. We were to 
have shared alike.” 

“What a swindle,” I chimed in, “to give you the job and 
cheat, you of your due !” 

“Why, I didn’t so much as know where Sampson kept his cash. 
It was Mick told me of the safe in the wall, and how to get al the 
key. Simple as ABC. And Sampson never missed it for three 
days.” 

** Clever,” I rejoined, “so far you scored.” Joe pursued, 

“Then that night—same night as Mick had that set-to with 
Jemmy King at the ‘Cricketers,’ we met, as agreed, by the old 
chestnut in Elmeyr’s field. And there was only half the cash we'd 
looked for. "Iwas then Mick, the shark! wanted to get all into his 
hands. I knew I’d never see a penny if he did. He swore he’d 
lodge me in jail if I peached. Who'd believe the word of a 
poor devil like me against him? But I paid him out that 
night.” 

i was no actor. Excitement deprived me of all self-control, and 
vainly I tried to keep from betraying emotion that would rouse 
Joe’s dormant instincts of prudence, as I spoke. 
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“ And you, Joe Murphy, committed the murderous assault for 
which Jem was found guilty.” 

“ Hullo, what’s that story?” he said ina changed tone. But 
righteous anger forbade dissimulation. I trusted to confound and 
overwhelm him with the discovery. 

“Clear as daylight. You fought Mick, who dared not charge 
you with the assault lest you should confess all, and implicate 
him in the robbery.” 

But Joe’s cunning had not quite deserted him. 

“You're a smart gentleman,” he said, “ but Joe’s smarter if he’s 
taken you in with his tales.” 

I saw myself baffled, my hopes discomfited. Every one knows 
what the self-accusations of a drunkard are worth. I had only 
words, not a scrap of evidence to rely on. Poasibly his tale was 
the offspring of disordered imagination. 

“Well, it’s all past and gone,” I resumed presently. “ And 
Sampson’s dead, so there’s nothing to fear from that quarter. 
Now there’s only one thing more: what became of the cash box ?” 

But Joe, once fully conscious I was trying to draw him out, was 
not, to be imposed on. 

“Cash box?” he echoed, surprised. “ Why, you don’t mean to 
say you've been listening to a poor, crazed fellow’s yarns? I’ve 
forgot ’em already.” 

Provoked to exasperation, I tried a menace, saying severely : 

“If you don’t answer me now, I'll have you before the magis- 
tra’es to-morrow, and locked up for a poacher and incorrigible 
vagabond.” 

The threat was an utter failure. 

“They're Christian gentlemen,” he returned, ‘‘and won’t sit 
hard on a poor broken-down chap like me. I'll chance it, master.” 

In despair I was about to let him go, when I was struck with a 
sudden idea. With a rapid movement of one hand I detached the 
covering from the picture. Joe, who had not seen the act, was 
suddenly again confronted with what he took evidently for an 
apparition. The effect was instantaneous. With scared looks he 
clutched me, erying wildly: 

“Oh, master, see—he’s there again.” 

“Where—what ?” said I, looking about. “ What do you mean, 
what do you see?” 

“Yonder, Jemmy King, in his prison dress—see the broad 
arrow everywhere—he wants to throttle me. Pull him off. He’s 
coming after me,” and he dashed for the door. I had locked it. 

“Murphy, you conscience-stricken coward,” I cried, “this comes 
of your false ways and lying tongue. It’s your guilty fancy brings 
these terrors upon you. Tellthe truth and they'll let you go. You 
and Mick robbed old Sampson Glover and fought about the money. 
And the cash box—you shall stand here until you tell me.” 

“ Hidden,” he gasped out, vanquished at last, “in Elmer’s field, 
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by the old chestnut, three yards to the north, deep underground. 
There, now, for the love of mercy—help—get me away.” 

I flung open the door. Covering his face with his hands, he 
rushed out. But his head was unsteady, he staggered a few yards 
then sank down on the grass, clearly unable to get further. 

I went to the gate in the fence and blew a long loud whistle, 
which in process of time brought assistance from the nearest 
cottages, and some of our own labourers. 

“ Take this man to the parish infirmary,” I said, “TI caught him 
trespassing, but let that pass; the doctor had better look to him, 
for he needs it.” 

“Let him deny everything to-morrow,” I thought. “TI shall 
know now what his tale is worth.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Ir was a chill October eve, four weeks later. My mother thought 
me demented, for the restlessness that kept driving me out of 
doors, since within I could not keepquiet. Enough had happened 
during those weeks to unsettle a rock. First the strange con- 
fession that had fallen from Joe’s lips, and the results of the 
investigation, so far private, that had been instituted, establishing 
King’s complete innocence of the charge successfully fastened on 
him. A stranger thing than this had been brought to light and 
of its strangest feature I alone had knowledge. 

I was now disturbed by increasing fears that these revelations 
had come too late. J had cabled to meet the “ Cambria,” but the 
answer, by letter or in person, I had hoped for eight days ago 
came not. My telegram might have missed one who probably 
travelled under some other name—it might have arrived too late, 
or Jem might have changed his destination, taken another ship, 
drifted out of reach; and worse and gloomier possibilities sug- 
gested themselves at times to my fancy. 

A hundred times I had gone down to the station on faint pre- 
texts, till I vowed I would go no more. My walk this evening 
took me along the lane we called Shooter’s Hill. I was planning 
advertisements to send to the American papers. The autumn 
mists rising on all sides made the cattle look colossal, the trees 
giants, the moon an auroral sun, human forms monsters. I 
see one coming down the lane, and, do what I will, my pulse 
quickens. This last week I have seen a hundred Jemmy Kings 
afar off, and it has always turned out to be a carter, or a pedlar, 
or the dairyman. To-night, I am clear the person in the distance 
is not Jem—and yet there is a train at about this hour, and his 
preternatural height may be an effect of the fog. Hurry forward 
to meet him and be disappointed, I will not. I wait, and as he 
comes nearer I recognize with a thrill, first his old footstep, then 
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—my heart bounding with satisfaction—I confront—his old self— 
not as when we parted last on this very ground, but haler, and 
bronzed with sea travel, invigorated with revived hope and spirits, 
surer restoratives than the breezes of the Atlantic. 

Being English we shake hands without speaking a word. At 
last I observe significantly, 

“This time you'll not refuse to walk up with me, Jem.” 

Suddenly withdrawing his hand, with a doubt and suspicion 
that died very hard, he demanded, almost roughly : 

“ It’s all true, is it, what your message told me? If you did it 
only to coax me back, though meaning kindly—it’s the worst, 
cruellest wrong you ever did in your life. Before I go a step 
farther tell me straight how it stands.” 

“Jemmy,” said I, “you're cleared. Joe Murphy, the real 
culprit, has confessed.” 

“ Murphy,” he uttered, amazed—* Mick’s own pal!” 

“ Say accomplice in theft—Joe, who had drunk himself to the 
very verge of hopeless imbecility, and was convinced he was dying. 
But for that he would never have come out with it. They robbed 
Sampson Glover, and fought over the money that night. Mick 
dared not get Murphy into trouble by naming him as his assailant. 
Strong suspicion had fallen on you—only confirmation was 
wanting. Mick gave it—paid off his grudge.” 

“ And acurse on his villainy that sent me to rot in prison!” Jem 
struck in excitedly. 

“ Hush,” said I, “ Mick is out of reach of man’s curse now.” 

“Dead ?” Jem uttered, his animosity unappeased, “Dead— 
unpunished ? ” 

“He left Eversfold, and lived in London under an assumed 
name. He became a partner in a band of sharpers, and two 
years later was, with them, convicted of forgery, and obtained a 
heavy sentence—but still under his assumed name, his real one 
remaining undiscovered. Nor should we ever have known his fate 
but for a strange circumstance. A photograph that happened to 
be sent me together with an answer to certain inquiries I had oc- 
casion to make of the governors of the Southbury convict estab- 
lishment, identified him with the prisoner in question. He 
hanged himself in his cell at Swalecliffe eighteen months 
ago.” 

The effect of this intelligence on Jem was unanticipated by me. 
It not only sobered his passion, but the shock brought about a 
slow revulsion of feeling ; and when he spoke again it was with an 
altered manner, as if awed into a kind of contrition. 

“‘ Master Frank,” he said, “there’s something comes on me now 
—something I put out of sight in my trouble. Perhaps you won’t 
shake hands so hearty when I’ve told you—but I’m not so white 
now as you'd paint me.” 

. He was silent as if reluctant to utter his thought, then spoke 
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with a sombre sort of intensity that was impressive—if not agree- 
ably so—and convincing. 

“7 might have murdered him that night, for his talk. I can hear 
him now, laughing and saying he knew she would follow his 
whistle, like others we knew—coupling Rose’s name along with 
theirs! It wasn’t the drink, as they said, it was the devil took 
hold of me then; I could have killed him there, but they held me 
back. Tswore an oath. ‘Perdition take my soul, but you sha’n’t 
get home alive.’ I meant it. They turned me out, but I stood 
waiting for him two hours at the cross-roads where he used to pass. 
I meant to force him to a fight; but there could be no fair fight 
between a slip lad like him and me. He never came. Had I 
gone home straight from the ‘Cricketers,’ I could have cleared 
myself, easy. But one had seen me hanging about there in the dark, 
another come in late, in a madman’s temper. I myself could give 
no clear account of the time between; and my own words and acts 
rose up in witness against me. I felt dazed, stupid-like—and 
waked slowly from that devil’s dream to find myself in a convict 

‘an Side 
‘ “My poor fellow,” said I, “you have more than expiated your 
rash oath, which I take leave to doubt you would have followed 
up with a crime.” 

As we walked on Jem grew calm again, and he told me how his 
voyage had been prolonged by an accident to the ship. I told 
him how I had arranged that he was to come home with me, and 
stay there quietly till the inquiry was concluded, when the facts 
would be made public. 

“ Do they know in the village ?” he asked. 

“One knows,” said I, “I told her, Jem; she is waiting and 
watching for you.” 

Jem’s attempts to preserve a manly indifference were most un- 
successful. 

“ Not married yet?” he asked constrainedly, “But what’s 
that tome? She never cared.” 

“She cared enough,” I returned, “to have married you when 
you came out of prison a month ago— had it depended on her.” 

“ Rose Evans?” 

“ Rose Evans—she told me so then. For my part, Jem, I 
should ask no more than that of any girl.” 

Jem held his tongue; we were approaching the pleasure ground 
at home; our way led us past a green that lay near the back 
entrance, planted with sycamores and elms. I resumed: 

“ She has been at the house to-day, to do some needlework for 
my mother. Suppose, Jem, that should be her now, leaving 
the gate.” 

He had descried her already. She had seen us and stopped, 
uncertain what todo. Even at this distance I seemed to feel the 
charm of those soft full outlines, the pure bloom on her rounded 
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cheek. Jem too had stopped dead—my destiny clearly was to 
join the hands of these shy village lovers. 
* Won’t I startle her too much?” faltered Jem tremulously and 
low like a girl. 
‘It will be no surprise,” said J. ‘These three weeks she has 
looked for it every day. It was I who despaired—she never did.’’ 
* * * * * * * * 


Under the elms I left them. Call no man unlucky until he is 
dead. 

A few days more and Jem will be the talk of the village— 
again a little while, and Rose will be a bride. Jem has suffered 
certainly, but I foresee for him rarer compensation than the Home 
Secretary can bestow. 

And the secret of Swalecliffe Castle? I have told the thing as it 
happened, let who will try to draw conclusions. One more added 
to the list of evidences of things unseen; tales over which fools 
laugh and wise men ponder. 

F, MILFORD. 
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“have no more to say to you except that ye are the most cursed set of asses that ever trod in boot-leather.” 


(See “THE PARSON OF JACKMAN’S GULCH,” page 43. 


ELIAS B. HOPKINS. 


THE PARSON OF JACKMAN’S GULCH. 


E was known in the Gulch as the Reverend Elias B. Hopkins, 
but it was generally understood that the title was an honor- 
ary one, extorted by his many eminent qualities, and not borne 
out by any legal claim which he could adduce. “The Parson” 
was another of his sobriquets, which was sufficiently distinctive in 
a land where the flock was scattered and the shepherds few. To 
do him justice, he never pretended to have received any pre- 
liminary training for the ministry or any orthodox qualification to 
practise it. “ We're all working in the claim of the Lord,” he re- 
marked one day, “ and it don’t matter a cent whether we’re hired 
for the job or whether we waltzes in on our own account,” a piece 
of rough imagery which appealed directly to the instincts of Jack- 
man’s Gulch. It is quite certain that during the first few months 
his presence had a marked effect in diminishing the excessive use 
both of strong drinks and of stronger adjectives which had been 
characteristic of the little mining settlement. Under his tuition, 
men began to understand that the resources of their native lan- 
guage were less limited than they had supposed, and that it was 
possible to convey their impressions with accuracy without the aid 
of a gaudy halo of profanity. 

We were certainly in need of a regenerator at Jackman’s Gulch 
about the beginning of ’53. Times were flush then over the 
whole colony, but nowhere flusher than there. Our material pros- 
perity had had a bad effect upon our morals. The camp was a 
small one, lying rather better than a hundred-and-twenty miles 
to the south of Ballarat, at a spot where a mountain torrent finds 
its way down a rugged ravine on its way to join the Arrowsmith 
River. History does not relate who the original Jackman may 
have been, but at the time I speak of the camp it contained a 
hundred or so aduits, many of whom were men who had sought an 
asylum there after making more civilized mining centres too hot 
to hold them. They were a rough, murderous crew, hardly leav- 
ened by the few respectable members of society who were scattered 
among them. 

Communication between Jackman’s Gulch and the outside 
world was difficult and uncertain. A portion of the bush between 
it and Ballarat was infested by a redoubtable outlaw named 
Conky Jim, who, with a small gang as desperate as himself, made 
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travelling a dangerous matter. It was customary, therefore, at the 
Gulch, to store up the dust and nuggets obtained from the mines 
in a special store, each man’s share being placed in a separate bag 
on which his name was marked, A trusty man, named Woburn, 
was deputed to watch over this primitive bank. When the amount 
deposited became considerable, a waggon was hired, and the whole 
treasure was conveyed to Ballarat, guarded by the police and by 
a certain number of miners, who took it in turn to perform the 
office. Once in Ballarat, it was forwarded on to Melbourne by 
the regular gold waggons. By this plan, the gold was often kept 
for months in the Gulch before being dispatched, but Conky Jim 
was effectually check-mated, as the escort party were far too strong 
for him and his gang. He appeared, at the time of which I write, 
to have forsaken his haunts in disgust, and the road could be 
traversed by small parties with impunity. 

Comparative order used to reign during the daytime at Jack- 
man’s Gulch, for the majority of the inhabitants were out with 
crowbar and pick among the quartz ledges or washing clay and sand 
in their cradles by the banks of the little stream. As the sun 
sank down, however, the claims were gradually deserted, and their 
unkempt owners, clay-be-spattered and shaggy, came lounging 
into camp, ripe for any form of mischief. Their first visit was to 
Woburn’s gold store, where their clean-up of the day was duly de- 
posited, the amount being entered in the store-keeper’s book, and 

‘each miner retaining enough to cover his evening’s expenses. 
After that, all restraint was at an end, and each set to work to get 
tid of his surplus dust with the greatest rapidity possible. The 
focus of dissipation was the rough bar, formed by a couple of hogs- 
heads spanned by planks, which was dignified by the name of the 
“ Britannia drinking saloon.” Here, Nat Adams, the burly bar- 
keeper, dispensed bad whisky at the rate of two shillings a noggin, 
or a guinea a bottle, while his brother Ben acted as croupier in a 
rude wooden shanty behind, which had been converted into a 
gambling hell, and was crowded every night. There had been a 
third brother, but an unfortunate misunderstanding with a customer 
had shortened his existence. ‘“ He was too soft to live long,” his 
brother Nathaniel feelingly observed, on the occasion of his funeral. 
“ Many’s the time I’ve said to him, ‘if you’re arguin’ a pint with 
a stranger, you should always draw first, then argue, and then 
shoot, if you judge that he’s on the shoot.’ Bill was too purlite. 
He must needs argue first and draw after, when he might just as 
well have kivered his man before talkin’ it over with him.” This 
amiable weakness of the deceased Bill was a blow to the firm of 
Adams, which became so short-handed that the concern could 
hardly be worked without the admission of a partner, which would 
mean a considerable decrease in the profits. 

Nat Adams had had a roadside shanty in the Gulch before the 
discovery of gold, and might, therefore, claim to be the oldest in- 
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habitant. These keepers of shamties were a peculiar race, and at the cost of a 
digression it may be interesting to explain how they managed to amass considerable 
sums of money ina land where travellers were few and far between. It was the custom 
of the“bushmen,’ i.e. bullock drivers, sheep tenders, and the otherwhite hands who 
worked on the sheep-runs up country, tosign articles by which they agreed to serve 
their master for 

one, two, or three years at so much per year and certain daily rations. Liquor was never 
included in this agreement, and the men remained, per force, total abstainers during 
the whole time. The money was paid in a lump sum at the end of the engagement. 
When that day came round, Jimmy, the stockman, would come slouching into his 
master's office, cabbage-tree hat in hand. “Morning, master" |’ Jimmy would say. “My 
time's up. I guess I’ll draw my cheque and ride down to town.” 

“You'll come back, Jemmy.” 

“Yes, I'll come back. Maybe I'll be away three weeks, maybe a month. I want 
some clothes, master, and my bloomin’ boots are well-nigh off my feet.” 

“How much, Jimmy P” asks his master, taking up his pen. “There's sixty pound 
screw,’ Jimmy answers thoughtfully; “and you mind, master, last March, when the 
brindled bull broke out o' the paddock. Two pound you promised me them. And a 
pound at the dipping. And a pound when Millar's sheep got mixed with ourn ;” and so 
he goes on, for bushmen can seldom write, but they have memories which nothing 
escapes. 

His master writes the cheque and hands it across the table. 

“Don't get on the drink, Jimmy,” he says. 

“No fear of that, master,” and the stockman slips the cheque into his leather 
pouch, and within an hour he is ambling off upon his long-limbed horse on his 
hundred-mile journey to town. 

Now Jimmy has to pass some six or eight of the above-mentioned roadside 
shanties in his day’s ride, and experience has taught him that if he once breaks his 
accustomed total abstinence, the unwonted stimulant has an overpowering effect 
upon his brain. Jimmy shakes his head warily as he determines that no earthly 
consideration will induce him to partake of any liquor until his business is over. His 
only chance is to avoid temptation; so, knowing that there is the first of these houses 
some half-mile ahead, he plunges into a byepath through the bush which will lead 
him out at the other side. 

Jimmy is riding resolutely along this narrow path, congratulating himself upon 
a danger escaped, when he becomes aware of a sunburned, black-bearded man who is 
leaning unconcernedly against a tree beside the track. This is none other than the 
shanty-keeper, who, having observed Jimmy’s manoeuvre in the distance, has taken a 
short cut through the bush in order to intercept him. 

“Morning, Jimmy’ " he cries, as the horseman comes up to him. 


“Morning, mate; morning !” 

“Where are ye off to to-day, then” 

“Off to town,” says Jimmy sturdily. 

“No, now—are you though? You'll have bully times down there for a bit. Come 
round and have a drink at my place. Just by way of luck.” 

“No,” says Jimmy, “I don't want a drink.” 

‘Just a little damp.” 

“T tell ye I don’t want one,” says the stockman angrily. 

“Well, ye needn't be so darned short about it. It's nothin’ to me whether you 
drinks or not. Good mornin’. 

“Good mornin,” says Jimmy, and has ridden on about twenty yards when he 
hears the other calling on him to stop. 

“See here, Jimmy '" he says, overtaking him again. “If you'll do mea kindness 
when you're up in town I'd be obliged.” 

“What is it?" 

“It’s a letter, Jim, as I wants posted. It’s an important one too, an’ I wouldn't trust 
it with every one ; but I knows you, and if you'll take charge on it it'll be a powerful 
weight off my mind.” 

“Give it here,” Jimmy says laconically. 

“T hain’t got it here. It's round in my caboose. Come round for it with me. It ain’t 
more’m quarter of a mile.” 

Jimmy consents reluctantly. When they reach the tumble-down, hut the keeper 
asks him cheerily to dismount and to come in. 

“Give me the letter,’ says Jimmy. 

“It ain’t altogether wrote yet, but you sit down here for a minute and it'll be 
right,” and so the stockman is beguiled into the shanty. 

At last the letter is ready and handed over. “Now, Jimmy,” says the keeper, “one 
drink at my expense before you go.” 

“Not a taste,” says Jimmy. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” the other says in an aggrieved tone. “You're too damned 
proud to drink with a poor cove like me. Here—give us back that letter. I’m cursed if 
I'll accept a favour from a man whose too almighty big to have a drink with me.” 

“Well, well, mate, don’t turn rusty,” says Jim. “Give us one drink an’ I’m off.” 

The keeper pours out about half a pannikin of raw rum and hands it to the 
bushman. The moment he smells the old familiar smell his longing for it returns, and 
he swigs it off at a gulp. His eyes shine more brightly and his face becomes flushed. 
The keeper watches him narrowly. “You can go now, Jim,” he says. 

“Steady, mate, steady,” says the bushman. “I’m as good a man as you. If you 
stand a drink I can stand one too, I suppose.” So the pannikin is replenished, and 
Jimmy’s eyes shine brighter still. 
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“Now, Jimmy, one last drink for the good of the house,” says 
the keeper, “‘and then it’s time you were off.” The stockman 
has a third gulp from the pannikin, and with it all his scruples 
and good resolutions vanish for ever. 

“Look here,” he says somewhat huskily, taking his cheque 
out of his pouch. “ You take this, mate. Whoever comes along 
this road, ask ’em what they'll have, and tell them it’s my shout. 
Let me know when the money’s done.” 

So Jimmy abandons the idea of ever getting to town, and for 
three weeks or a month he lies about the shanty in a state of 
extreme drunkenness, and reduces every wayfarer upon the road to 
the same condition. At last one fine morning the keeper comes 
to him. ‘ The coin’s done, Jimmy,” he says; “it’s about time 
you made some more.” So Jimmy has a good wash to sober him, 
straps his blanket and his billy to his back and rides off through 
the bush to the sheep-run, where he has another year of sobriety, 
terminating in another month of intoxication. 

All this, though typical of the happy-go-lucky manners of the 
inhabitants, has no direct bearing upon Jackman’s Gulch, so we 
must return to that Arcadian settlement. Additions to the 
population there were not numerous, and such as came about the 
time of which I speak were even rougher and fiercer than the 
original inhabitants. In particular, there came a brace of ruffians 
named Phillips and Maule, who rode into camp one day and 
started a claim upon the other side of the stream. They out- 
gulched the Gulch in the virulence and fluency of their blasphemy, 
in the truculence of their speech and manner, and in their reck- 
less disregard of all social laws. They claimed to have come from 
Bendigo, and there were some amongst us who wished that the 
redoubted Conky Jim was on the track once more, as long as he 
would close it to such visitors as these. After their arrival the 
nightly proceedings at the Britannia bar and at the gambling 
hell behind it became more riotous than ever. Violent quarrels, 
frequently ending in bloodshed, were of constant occurrence. The 
more peaceable frequenters of the bar began to talk seriously of 
lynching the two strangers who were the principal promoters of 
disorder, Things were in this unsatisfactory condition when our 
evangelist, Elias B. Hopkins, came limping into the camp, travel- 
stained and footsore, with his spade strapped across his back and 
his Bible in the pocket of his moleskin jacket. 

His presence was hardly noticed at first, so insignificant was 
the man. His manner was quiet and unobtrusive, his face pale, 
and his figure fragile. On better acquaintance, however, there was 
a squareness and firmness about his clean-shaven lower jaw and an 
intelligence in his widely-opened blue eyes which marked him 
as a man of character. He erected a small hut for himself, 
and started a claim close to that occupied by the two strangers 
who had preceded him. This claim was chosen with a ludicrous 
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disregard for all practical laws of mining, and at once stamped the 
new-comer as being a green hand at his work. It was piteous to 
observe him every morning as we passed to our work, digging and 
delving with the greatest industry but, as we knew well, without 
the smallest possibility of any result. He would pause for a 
moment as we went by, wipe his pale face with his bandanna 
handkerchief and shout out to us a cordial morning greeting, and 
then fall to again with redoubled energy. By degrees we got into 
the way of making a half-pitying, half-contemptuous inquiry as to 
how he got on. “TI hain’t struck it yet, boys,” he would answer 
cheerily, leaning on his spade, “but the bed-rock lies deep just 
hereabouts and I reckon we'll get among the pay gravel to-day.” 
Day after day he returned the same reply with unvarying 
confidence and cheerfulness. 

It was not long before he began to show us the stuff that was 
in him. One night the proceedings were unusually violent at the 
drinking saloon. A rich pocket had been struck during the day, 
and the striker was standing treat in a lavish and promiscuous 
fashion which had reduced three parts of the settlement to a state 
of wild intoxication. A crowd of drunken idlers stood or lay about 
the bar, cursing, swearing, shouting, dancing, and here and there 
firing their pistols into the air out of pure wantonness. From the 
interior of the shanty behind there came a similar chorus. Maule, 
Phillips, and the roughs who followed them were in the ascendant, 
and all order and decency was swept away. 

Suddenly, amid this tumult of oaths and drunken cries, men 
became conscious of a quiet monotone which underlay all other 
sounds and obtruded itself at every pause in the uproar. Gradu- 
ally first one man and then another paused to listen until there 
was a general cessation of the hubbub, and every eye was turned 
in the direction whence this quiet stream of words flowed. There, 
mounted upon a barrel, was Elias B. Hopkins, the newest of the 
inhabitants of Jackman’s Gulch, with a good-humoured smile upon 
his resolute face. He held an open Bible in his hand, and was 
reading aloud a passage taken at random—an extract from the 
Apocalypse if J remember right. The words were entirely irre- 
levant and without the smallest bearing upon the scene before him, 
but he plodded on with great unction, waving his left hand slowly 
to the cadence of his words. 

There was a general shout of laughter and applause at this ap- 
parition, and Jackman’s Gulch gathered round the barrel approv- 
ingly, under the impression that this was some ornate joke, and 
that they were about to be treated to some mock sermon or 
parody of the chapter read. When, however, the reader; having 
finished the chapter, placidly commenced another, and having 
finished that rippled on into another one, the revellers came to 
the conclusion that the joke was somewhat too long-winded. The 
commencement of yet another chapter confirmed this opinion, and 
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an angry chorus of shouts and cries with suggestions as to gagging 
the reader or knocking him off the barrel rose from every side. 
in spite of roars and hoots, however, Elis B. Hopkins plodded 
away at the Apocalypse with the same serene countenance, looking 
as ineffably contented as though the babel around him were the 
most gratifying applause. Before long an occasional boot pattered 
against the barrel or whistled past our parson’s head; but here 
some of the more orderly of the inhabitants interfered in favour 
of peace and order, aided curiously enough by the afore-mentioned 
Maule and Phillips who warmly espoused the cause of the little 
Scripture-reader. “The little cuss has got grit in him,” the latter 
explained, rearing his bulky red-shirted form between the crowd 
and the object of its anger. ‘His ways ain’t our ways, and we're 
all welcome to our opinions, and tosling them round from barrels 
or otherwise if so minded. What I says and Billsays is, that when 
it comes to slingin’ boots instead o’ words it’s too steep by half, an’ 
if this man’s wronged we'll chip in an’ see him righted.” This 
oratorical effort had the effect of checking the more active signs 
of disapproval, and the party of disorder attempted to settle down 
once more to their carouse and to ignore the shower of Scripture 
which was poured upon them. The attempt was hopeless. The 
drunken portion fell asleep under the drowsy refrain, and the 
others, with many a sullen glance at the imperturbable reader, 
slouched off to their huts, leaving him still perched upon the 
barrel. Finding himself alone with the more orderly of the spec- 
tators the little man rose, closed his book after methodically 
marking with a lead pencil the exact spot at which he stopped, 
and descended from his perch. ‘To-morrow-night, boys,” he re- 
marked in his quiet voice, “the reading will commence at the 
9th verse of the 15th chapter of the Apocalypse,” with which 
piece of information, disregarding our congratulations, he walked 
away with the air of a man who has performed an obvious duty. 

We found that his parting words were no empty threat. 
Hardly had the crowd begun to assemble next night before he 
appeared once more upon the barrel and began to read with the 
same monotonous vigour, tripping over words, muddling up 
sentences, but still boring along through chapter after chapter. 
Laughter, threats, chaff—every weapon short of actual violence— 
was used to deter him, but all with the same want of success. 
Soon it was found that there was a method in his proceedings. 
When silence reigned, or when the conversation was of an 
innocent nature the reading ceased. A single word of blasphemy, 
however, set it going again, and it would ramble on for a quarter 
of an hour or so when it stopped only to be renewed upon similar 
provocation. The reading was pretty continuous during that 
second night, for the language of the opposition was still 
considerably free. At least it was an improvement upon the 
night before. 
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For more than a month Elias B. Hopkins carried on this 
campaign. There he would sit, night after night, with the open 
book upon his knee, and at the slightest provocation off he 
would go, like a musical box when the spring is touched. The 
monotonous drawl became unendurable, but it could only be 
avoided by conforming to the parson’s code. A chronic swearer 
came to be looked upon with disfavour by the community, since 
the punishment of his transgression fell upon all. At the end of 
a fortnight the reader was silent more than half the time, and at 
the end of the month his position was a sinecure. 

Never was a moral revolution brought about more rapidly and 
more completely., Our parson carried his principle into private 
life. I have seen him, on hearing an unguarded word from some 
worker in the gulches, rush across, Bible in hand, and perching 
himself upon the heap of red clay which surmounted the 
offender’s claim, drawl through the genealogical tree at the 
commencement of the New Testament in a most earnest and 
impressive manner, as though it were especially appropriate to 
the occasion. In time,an oath became a rare thing amongst us. 
Drunkenness was on the wane too. Casual travellers passing 
through the Gulch used to marvel at our state of grace, and 
rumours of it went as far as Ballarat, and excited much comment 
therein. 

There were points about our evangelist which made him 
especially fitted for the work which he had undertaken. A man 
entirely without redeeming vices would have had no common basis 
on which to work, and no means of gaining the sympathy of his 
flock. As we came to know Elias B. Hopkins better we discovered 
that in spite of his piety there was a leaven of old Adam in him, 
and that he had certainly known unregenerate days. He was no 
teetotaler. On the contrary, he could choose his liquor with 
discrimination and lower it in an able manner. He played a 
masterly hand at poker, and there were few who could touch him 
at “cut-throat euchre.” He and the two ex-ruffians, Phillips and 
Maule, used to play for hours in perfect harmony, except when 
the fall of the cards elicited an oath from one of his companions. 
At the first of these offences the parson would put on a pained 
smile and gaze reproachfully at the culprit. At the second he 
would reach for his Bible and the game was over for the 
evening. He showed us he was a good revolver shot too, for 
when we were practising at an empty brandy bottle out- 
side Adams’ bar he took up a friend’s pistol and hit it plumb 
in the centre at twenty-four paces. There were few things he 
took up that he could not make a show at apparently, except 
gold-digging, and at that he was the veriest duffer alive. It was 
pitiful to see the little canvas bag, with his name printed across it, 
lying placid and empty upon the shelf at Woburn’s store, while 
all the other bags were increasing daily, and some had assumed 
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quite a portly rotundity of form, for the weeks were slipping by, 
and it was almost time for the gold-train to start off for Ballarat. 
We reckoned that the amount which we had stored at the time 
represented the greatest sum which had ever been taken by a 
single convoy out of Jackman’s Gulch. 

Although Elias B. Hopkins appeared to derive a certain quiet 
satisfaction from the wonderful change which he had effected in 
the camp, his joy was not yet rounded and complete. There 
was one thing for which he still yearned. He opened his heart 
to us about it one evening. 

“We'd have a blessing on the camp, boys,” he said, “if 
we only had a service o’ some sort on the Lord’s day. It’s a 
temptin’ o’ Providence to go on in this way without takin’ any 
notice of it, except that maybe there’s more whisky drunk and 
more card playin’ than on any other day.” 

“ We h’aint got no parson,” objected one of the crowd. 

“Ye fool!” growled another, “h’aint we got a man as is worth 
any three parsons, and can splash texts around like clay out o’ a 
cradle. What more d’ye want ? ” 

“ We h’aint got no church!” urged the same dissentient. 

“ Have it in the open air,” one suggested. 

“ Or in Woburn’s store,” said another. 

“ Or in Adams’ saloon.” 

The last proposal was received with a buzz of approval, which 
showed that it was considered the most appropriate locality. 

Adams’ saloon was a substantial wooden building in the rear 
of the bar, which was used partly for storing liquor and partly 
for a gambling saloon. It was strongly built of rough-hewn logs, 
the proprietor rightly judging, in the umregenerate days of 
Jackman’s Gulch, that hogsheads of brandy and rum were com- 
modities which had best he secured under lock and key. <A 
strong door opened into each end of the saloon, and the interior 
was spacious enough, when the table and lumber were cleared 
away, to accommodate the whole population. The spirit barrels 
were heaped together at one end by their owner, so as to make a 
very fair imitation of a pulpit. 

At first the Gulch .took but a mild interest in the proceedings, 
but when it became known that Elias B. Hopkins intended, after 
reading the service, to address the audience, the settlement began 
to warm up to the occasion. A real sermon was a novelty to all of 
them, and one coming from their own parson was additionally so. 
Rumour announced that it would be interspersed with local hits, 
and that the moral would be pointed by pungent personalities. 
Men began to fear that they would be unable to gain seats, and 
many applications were made to the brothers Adams. It was only 
when conclusively shown that the saloon could contain them all 
with a margin that the camp settled down into calm expectancy. 

It was as well that the building was of such a size, for the 
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assembly upon the Sunday morning was the largest which had 
ever occurred in the annals of Jackman’s Gulch. At first it was 
thought that the whole population was present, but a little reflec- 
tion showed that this was not so. Maule and Phillips had gone on 
a prospecting journey among the hills, and had not returned as 
yet, and Woburn, the gold-keeper, was unable to leave his store. 
Having a very large quantity of the precious metal under his 
charge he stuck to his post, feeling that the responsibility was too 
great to trifle with. With these three exceptions the whole of 
the Gulch, with clean red shirts, and such other additions to their 
toilet as the occasion demanded, sauntered in a straggling line 
along the clayey pathway which led up to the saloon. 

The interior of the building had been provided with rough 
benches, and the parson, with his quiet good-humoured smile, 
was standing at the door to welcome them. “Good morning, 
boys,” he cried, cheerily, as each group came lounging up. “ Pass 
in! pass in. You'll find this is as good a morning’s work as any 
you’ve done. Leave your pistols in this barrel outside the door 
as you pass; you can pick them out as you come out again, but 
it isn’t the thing to carry weapons into. the house of peace.” 
His request was good-humouredly complied with, and before the 
last of the congregation filed in, there was a strange assort- 
ment of knives and fire-arms in this depository. When all had 
assembled the doors were shut and the service began—the first and 
the last which was ever performed at Jackman’s Gulch. 

The weather was sultry and the room close, yet the miners 
listened with exemplary patience. There was a sense of novelty 
in the situation which had its attractions. To some it was 
entirely new, others were wafted back by it to another land and 
other days. Beyond a disposition which was exhibited by the 
uninitiated to applaud at the end of certain prayers by way of 
showing that they sympathized with the sentiments expressed, 
no audience could have behaved better. There was a murmur of 
interest, however, when Elias B. Hopkins, looking down on the 
congregation from his rostrum of casks, began his address. 

He had attired himself with care in honour of the occasion. 
He wore a velveteen tunic, girt round the waist with a sash of 
china silk, a pair of moleskin trousers, and held his cabbage-tree 
hat in his left hand. He began speaking in a low tone, and it 
was noticed at the time that he frequently glanced through the 
small aperture which served for a window which was placed above 
the heads of those who sat beneath him. 

“T’ve put you straight now,” he said, in the course of his 
address; “I’ve got you in the right rut if you will but stick in 
it.” Here he looked very hard out of the window for some 
seconds. ‘ You’ve learned soberness and industry, and with those 
things you can always make up any loss you may sustain. I 
guess there isn’t one of ye that won’t remember my visit to this 
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camp.” He paused fora moment and three revolver shots rang 
out upon the quiet summer air. “Keep your seats, damn ye!” 
roared our preacher, as his audience rose in excitement. “Ifa 
man of ye moves down he goes! The door’s locked on the out- 
side, so ye can’t get out anyhow. Your seats, ye canting, 
chuckle-headed fools! Down with ye, ye dogs, or I’ll fire among 
ye ! > 

Astonishment and fear brought us back into our seats, and we 
sat staring blankly at our pastor and each other. Elias B. 
Hopkins, whose whole face and even figure appeared to have 
undergone an extraordinary alteration, looked fiercely down on us 
from his commanding position, with a contemptuous smile on his 
stern face. 

«7 have your lives in my hands,” he remarked ; and we noticed 
as he spoke that he held a heavy revolver in his hand and that 
the butt of another one protruded from his sash. “I am armed 
and you are not. If one of you moves or speaks he is a dead 
man. If not, I shall not harm you. You must wait here for an 
hour. Why, you fools” (this with a hiss of contempt which rang 
in our ears for many a long day), “do you know who it is that 
has stuck you up? Do you know who it is that has been playing 
it upon you for months as a parson and a saint? Conky Jim, the 
bushranger, ye apes. And Phillips and Maule were my two right- 
hand men. They’re off into the hills with your gold Ha ! would 
ye?” This to some restive member of the audience, who quieted 
down instantly before the fierce eye and the ready weapon of the 
bushranger. “In an hour they will be clear of any pursuit and I 
advise you to make the best of it and not to follow or you may 
lose more than your money. My horse is tethered outside this 
door behind me. When the time is up I shall pass through it, 
lock it on the outside, and be off. Then you may break your 
way out as best you can. J have no more to say to you except 
that ye are the most cursed set of asses that ever trod in boot- 
leather.” 

We had time to endorse mentally this outspoken opinion during 
the long sixty minutes which followed; we were powerless before 
the resolute desperado. It is true that if we made a simultaneous 
tush we might bear him down at the cost of eight or ten of our 
number. But how could such a rush be organised without speak- 
ing, and who would attempt it without.a previous agreement that 
he would be supported ? There was nothing for it but submission. 
It seemed three hours at the least before the ranger snapped up 
his watch, stepped down from the barrel, walked backwards, still 
covering us with his weapon, to the door behind him, and then 
passed rapidly through it. We heard the creaking of the rusty 
lock, and the clatter of his horse’s hoofs, as he galloped away. 

It has been remarked that an oath had, for the last few weeks, 
been a rare thing in the camp. We made up for our temporary 
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abstention during the next half-hour. Never was heard such sym- 

metrical and heartfelt blasphemy. When at last we succeeded in- 
getting the door off its hinges all sight of both rangers and trea- 

sure had disappeared, nor have we ever caught sight of either the 

one or the other since. Poor Woburn, true to his trust, lay shot 

through the head across the threshold of his empty store. The 

villains, Maule and Phillips, had descended upon the camp the 

instant that we had been enticed into the trap, murdered the 
keeper, loaded up a small cart with the booty, and got safe away _ 
to some wild fastness among the mountains, where they were 

joined by their wily leader. 

Jackman’s Gulch recovered from this blow, and is now a 
flourishing township. Social refotmers are not in request there, 
however, and morality is at a discount. It is said that an inquest 
has been held lately upon an unoffending stranger who chanced to 
remark that in so large a place it would be advisable to have some 
form of Sunday service. The memory of their one and only pastor 
is still green among the inhabitants and will be for many a long 
year to come. ; 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THREE STRANGE STORIES. 


OTH the original narrators of the following incidents are dead. 
One story came to me at first hand, the other merely 
from a near relation of the person chiefly concerned. Neverthe- 
less, J am proud to say that I myself firmly believe in them both, 
though perhaps it is needless to mention this fact, for as a rule 
every tale-teller does believe his own ghost story, whatever he 
may think of the halting productions of other people. 

My first story belongs to Scotland—the real land of visions, 
ghosts, warlocks, and wonders. And here I should like to mention 
the theory of a friend of mine, that second sight, with all its 
uncomfortable attendant circumstances, ghost-seeing, wraith- 
seeing, prophesying unpleasantnesses, and the like, is simply 
the result upon a nation of long-continued living on unwhole- 
some food. My friend, who is a man of one or two prejudices, 
asserts that if he lived on porridge and milk, hot scones and un- 
limited butter, with such quantities of cream as most Scotsmen 
daily consume (their very plates, he says, are made on a different 
principle from English plates to allow of their ‘ supping’ cream 
ad lib.), his state would be such that it would cause him no surprise 
at all if he met his own ghost in his garden, and almost none if his 
Satanic majesty himself walked up to him and saluted him as a 
relation. But my friend is a bilious and hasty person. I merely 
mention his theory without attempting to refute it, only I should 
like to point out that the inhabitants of the United States of America 
live habitually on more unwholesome food than the dwellers 
in any other quarter of the globe, and though they have produced 
a fair supply of spiritualists, no one has ever accused them of being 
ghost-seers of the ordinary kind, nor have they laid any claims to 
second sight; long-sightedness and clear-sightedness they are 
very fond of claiming for themselves, but second sight they have 
wisely let alone. 

It was in Forfarshire—for what is any story of this kind worth 
without a local habitation? It was in Forfarshire, in a retired 
part of the county, that Mr. and Mrs. D were living some 
forty or fifty years ago. They were a childless couple, and at the 
time of my story approaching middle age; but Mrs. D——, a 
tall, slender, delicate woman, still retained the remarkable beauty 
which in her youth had turned the heads of so many promising 
young Scottish lairds, and which caused more than one man and 
woman to maintain that to her dying day Mrs. D——- was the most 
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beautiful woman in Scotland. She wasnot only beautiful, however, 
she was extremely refined and sensitive ; she was also, alas, a prey to 
those nervous sufferings and distresses which seem to dog the steps 
of our advancing civilization, and to curse most deeply our 
brightest and our best. Yet, spite of all this, she had a spirit 
and energy of soul which carried her through much that might 
have crushed a stronger woman. She had an extreme nervous 
dread of fire, and the precautions taken by Mr. D—— in their 
hospitable and beautiful old home to keep her mind at rest on 
this matter made many a visitor smile. 

Mrs. D ’*s mother; Mrs. E—-—, of E Castle, was alive at 
this time, residing at her own house some twenty miles away, 
an aged lady now very infirm and almost helpless, and nearly 
always confined to bed, but from whom her daughter had, 
without doubt, inherited her sensitive and romantic disposition. 

Mr. D—— had left home for a couple of days to visit a 
neighbour and join in driving the woods and roe shooting, which 
is one of the great sports of the county; but on the second 
morning of his stay he received before breakfast a hasty 
summons from his wife, brought by a mounted messenger, 
begging him to come to her at once if possible, as she was in 
great distress. Making his excuses as speedily as he could, he set 
off for home and arrived soon after ten o’clock, having ridden 
with loose rein. the whole way (he was still the devoted lover of 
his beautiful wife), to find his carriage standing at the door 
prepared for a journey, and his wife, paler than usual, with an 
indescribable look of fatigue and distress on her face, watching for 
him anxiously. 

“IT knew you would come,” she said, “and I could not start till 
I had seen you.” 

‘But where are you going, dear Margaret,” he said tenderly, 
“and what has distressed you so? ” 

“T must see my mother at once,” she said. “I have had the 
most terrible night,” and her face grew if possible whiter as she 
spoke. “Can you come with me?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, for in her evidently overwrought 
nervous state he could neither oppose her nor let her go alone; 
and after snatching a hasty breakfast he was ready to start. 

On the way Mrs. D—-— grew tranquillized under her husband’s 
tender care, and was able to tell him the cause of her trouble. 

“ T seemed to have been a long time asleep,” she said, “for I 
had gone to bed earlier than usual last night, when suddenly I 
heard my mother’s voice quite distinctly, close to my ear as it 
seemed, ‘Margie! Margie! Margie!’ it said, ‘Oh, Margie, I 
want you, I want you!’ From the sound she seemed to be in dis- 
tress or frightened, and for a moment or two I had the sense of 
an awful struggle, an agony of helpless feeling something like 
what one Las sometimes in an ordinary nightmare only far more 
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terrible—so terrible that I hardly think death itself could be worse. 
Then in an instant it passed, and I found myself standing in the 
court yard at E—— quite calm and tranquil. It was a moon- 
light night, and I can see now how the place looked exactly—so 
still and beautiful.” 

“ Of course,” said her husband smiling; “you have seen it by 
moonlight sometimes with waking eyes;” but Mrs. D—-— was too 
absorbed in her story to heed his interruption. 

“It was only for a moment that it was so quiet,” she said. 
“T heard strange sounds of people hurrying and voices calling out, 
and in another moment I saw that the west wing was on fire.” 

Mr. D. could not repress a start at this, but, strangely 
enough, his wife spoke the dreaded word without any of the 
shrinking and horror she had been accustomed involuntarily to 
display even at the thought of it. 

“Then at once I knew why I was there,” she said. “I did not 
feel afraid; I went to the little garden door in the east wing and 
I found it open; I went in and round to the west wing. The ser- 
vants were bustling and hurrying about, but no one seemed to see 
me. I spoke to one or two, but they did not seem to hear 
me. It was all confusion and no one seemed to be giving any 
orders or directions. As I got nearer the west wing the smell of 
smoke grew stifling, and I could hear sounds of crackling wood 
and men’s voices in the upper story or the roof. At the foot of 
the servants’ staircase that comes down by the west wing, I met 
Johnstone; she was carrying a bundle of her own things. 
‘ Johnstone,’ I said angrily, ‘where is your mistress?’ She did 
not seem to see me, and it was dark but for the glare of the fire; 
still I think she heard something, she gave a start and dropped 
her bundle. I hurried on towards my mother’sroom. You know 
how long the corridor is, and the smoke grew thicker and thicker.” 

Here Mrs. D paused for an instant. “It takes so long in 
telling,” she said, “it is almost impossible that I can make you 
believe how rapidly all this passed. I do not believe that actually 
two whole minutes had gone by, from the moment that at home I 
heard my mother’s voice calling me till I stood at her bedroom 
door at E , and heard her dear feeble voice repeating ‘ Margie, 
Margie, I want you.’ ” 

«Till you fancied you stood there and heard it,” amended her 
husband, but Mrs. D——- shook her head. “I was there,” she 
said simply. “I cannot, I suppose, make anyone else realize it, 
but what passed last night was no dream to me, it was a reality ; 
as real to me as any waking action—as real as my presence in this 
carriage at this moment. I entered the rvom, it was thick with 
smoke. She was in bed looking terribly alarmed. ‘Oh, Margie, 
are you come?’ she cried; ‘they have left me here alone, and I 
was just longing for ye to give ye my blessing before I die.” 

“TI wasted no time, as it seemed to me the danger was terribly 
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near. I helped her out of bed, wrapped her up as well as I could 
and very slowly we made our way, not through the long corridor, 
for when I opened the bedroom door the far end of it was ablaze, 
but through the dressing-room and into the turret and down the 
turret stair—that steep stair which mother has not used for ten 
years. I scarcely spoke to her, I was too anxious to help her on 
quickly; and yet I was not afraid either ; it seemed so certain that 
I had been brought there to save her that I had no fears for her 
or for myself. One thing I did say though, I saw the maid’s bed 
in the dressing-room had been occupied, and I said to her, 
‘Where is Johnstone? Why did she leave you ?’ 

*«¢ Johnstone was ailing last night,’ mother said, ‘and I said 
Jessie might sleep there for once; she got up to see what was 
wrong, and said she would send Johnstone to me, but no one 
came.’ 

“ As we reached the foot of the turret stair, Johnstone came 
hurrying towards us. Shedidnotseeme. ‘Oh, madam,’ she said, 
‘did you come down herealone?’ Before mother could answer her 
there was an awful crash as if part of the roof had fallen in. I 
heard no more, I seemed to lose all consciousness, and when I 
came to myself again I was lying in my own bed at home.” 

Mrs. D—— stopped there as if her story was ended, and for a 
few moments Mr. D—-— did not speak either; indeed, he after- 
wards confessed he was too much confounded by the calm realism 
with which his wife told the story, and her own evident belief in 
it as a fact, to be able to find words. At last he said, “ And what. 
conclusion do you draw, dear, from this terrible dream? What 
do you fear has happened to your mother?” 

“JT do not fear anything but that she may have suffered from 
the fright and exposure. You see I know what happened.” 

This seemed too utter a delusion not to be combated. Mr. 
D—— began gently reminding her of many vivid dreams she had 
had before, of her fear of fire, which very naturally would cause 
her dreams to turn on that subject, and also of the fact that 
only the night before he had left her they had been talking of 
her mother’s loneliness, with none but servants in the house, and 
of the situation of her bedroom, when the suggestion had even 
been made that she should be removed to the ground floor, as, in 
case of any emergency such as fire (that constant bugbear of 
Mrs. D——’s imagination), it would be so difficult to move her. 

Toall this Mrs. D assented willingly enough, but Mr. D 
could see, inthe expression of her eyes, in the eager straining looks 
that showed that the swift horses could not convey her fast enough 
for her wishes, that her conviction was quite unshaken. He even 
tried a little gentle raillery, but equally in vain ; so he resigned him- 
self to say no more and to wait for the proof, which he had no 
doubt whatever awaited them at their journey’s end that they had 
come—well—not on a wise man’s errand. 
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E Castle, like many another ancient Scottish house, stands, 
I believe, for I have never seen it, well sheltered by hills, round 
which the road winds so that it is almost impcssible to catch a 
glimpse of the building until you actually reach it. As the 
carriage swept round the last turn over the old bridge, a loud 
exclamation burst. from Mr. D——: The whole of the west wing was 
a mass of smouldering ruins. 

“Say nothing of what I have told you,” said Mrs. D——iirmly, 
and her husband signed assent, too much startled and too anxious 
to speak. 

As they drew up at the main entrance, which seemed quite 
uninjured, Maxwell the old butler was waiting for them with 
agitated looks. ‘Oh, madam,” he exclaimed, “it’s fain we are to 
see you, but we did not expect you so soon. Did you meet the 
messenger ?” 

“ No, Maxwell, we met no one. How is my mother ?” 

“ She is asking for you, madam, but the maids say she is just 
wonderfu’, considerin’, We had the doctor up this morning.” 

Then as Mr. and Mrs. D—— alighted he added anxiously: 
“Might I speak with you one minute before you see Mistress 
eae ? ” 

“ Certainly,” and he led them to a small sitting-room. 

“What I wanted to say, madam,” he began with some hesita- 
tion, “ was this. The doctor seemed to think Mistress E—-— was 
wandering a. little bit from the shock like.” 

‘That is very probable at her age and in her state of weakness, 
Maxwell,” said Mr. D 

“Yes, sir, and he desired us on no account to contradict her. 
She thinks, madam, that you was with her in the night.” 

“I will not contradict her you may be sure, Maxwell,” was the 
quiet answer, and the old man seemed relieved. 

*T take shame to say it, madam,” he continued, “but in the 
confusion last night I thought Johnstone and Jessie were both with 
her getting her dressed as was fitting, and instead o’ that one o’ the 
useless queans was seekin’ another or their own gear, an’ Mistress 
E—— was left alone ; an’ in her sair fright she got up alone—she 
as has na stirred a foot without help this two years—an’ down the 
turret stairs. How it was she did it I canna think, but she keeps 
aye saying that you were with her, madam.” 

“JT will go to her at once, Maxwell,” and he led the way to the 
bedroom in the east wing, where the old lady was in bed. At the 
sight of her daughter, who had hastily removed her bonnet and 
cloak, she stretched both her arms to her crying, “ Oh, Margie! 
Margie! you are here! Was it you that was with me, or one of 
the blessed angels of God?” 

“I was with you, dearest mother,” was the answer, given with 
the calmness of one who states an undoubted fact. And having 
seen the mother and daughter perfectly happy together, and 
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ascertained that Mrs. E was not materially the worse for 
the fright and exposure, Mr. D. left them to go and make 
inquiries as to the origin of the fire and to look into the present 
state of affairs. He found that only the west wing had suffered 
from the fire. It was the oldest part of the house, originally 
complete in itself and separated from the main building by a wall 
of immense thickness which had, however, been pierced by door- 
ways when the addition was built. Maxwell knew this, and by 
tearing up some portions of flooring had managed to confine the 
fire entirely to the west wing. Mr. D also found that the 
statement made to him by his wife that Johnstone had been 
ailing and that Jessie the housemaid had taken her place in the 
dressing-room, was absolutely correct. He sent for them both, 
and soon, by a little skilful cross-examination, ascertained that 
Jessie had been afraid to lift her mistress out of bed without help ; 
that she had gone for Johnstone; that Johnstone had told her to 
go back, and supposed she had gone, but that the girl had supposed 
Johnstone had gone, and both, as a matter of fact, had been looking 
after their own belongings ; and that the first they had again seen 
of their mistress was when they met her at the foot of the turret 
stair, just as, stricken with alarm, they were going to seek her, 
and just before a portion of the roof fellin. Neither of them 
spoke of having seen or heard Mrs. D——. 

Mr. D—— was so much struck with what I believe it is proper 
to call “these coincidences,” that he made a very careful record 
of all that had passed between himself and his wife and of the 
facts. Thisrecord, curiously enough, was afterwards destroyed by 
-fire. Mrs. E—— lived out the rest of her. days in the conviction 
-that her daughter had been with her in the flesh. All concerned 
‘have long been dead; the old lady from whom I heard the story, 
sand who had frequently seen Mr. D ’s account, is dead also. 
The story, therefore, is unsupported by evidence except for the 
‘known fact that a fire did take place at E—— Castle. 

My second story is an English one, and perhaps more common- 
“place, though it, too, turns partly on a dream or vision. 

Early in the present century, the youngest of a large family 
living in London, a sprightly damsel of fifteen, came down to 
breakfast one Sunday morning, observing : 

“J dreamt last night that there was some one in our pew—an 
- officer.” 

The remark was received with considerable derision, for an 
Englishman’s pew, even more then than now, was his castle; so 
‘much so that. she entered into no details. In due course the 
party started for church—St. Stephen’s—and as our heroine, the 
‘ast. of a long line, trailed slowly up the steep stairs into the 
gallery, one of the elder sisters turned back to say to her: 

“What was it you dreamt, Sophy? there is some one in our 
pew.” 
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In consequence of this intrusion Miss Sophy and a brother 
had to share the seat of a neighbour, but as she passed the open 
door of their own pew she observed that the intruder was, as in 
her dream, a young man in a naval officer’s uniform. The livery 
of honour was not as unfashionable then as now. 

Some days later, when Miss Sophy returned home from school, 
her mother told her that she and her brother might accompany 
her to see the picture gallery of a certain nobleman for which 
they had an order. Much delighted, the girl wished to change 
her dress, but the carriage was already at the door and her 
mother said there was no time; so she was, with some regret, com- 
pelled to go just as she was in her simple school-girl frock and 
bonnet. However, the rooms were quite empty when. they 
arrived, so it mattered less, and she roamed about at her own 
sweet will studying the pictures she preferred. Presently she 
was kneeling down in a corner examining a small picture that 
was hung very low, and becoming aware of some one near her 
she cried, without looking round: 

“Oh, mother! isn’t this lovely?” 

There was no answer, and startled by the silence she looked up 
to find two young men standing close beside her—one of them, 
whom she instantly recognized as the officer who had been in 
their pew on Sunday, looking at her with grave intentness. He 
did not speak, and confused and dismayed at having in a fashion 
addressed a total stranger she sought her mother’s side, and did 
not leave her again, nor did she again see the young officer. 

That evening Miss Sophy received a summons to go to her 
father in his study, and trembling and afraid, expecting to be 
reproached for some childish delinquency, for the colonel was a 
stern and hasty man, she went down. Little did she think what 
awaited her, and never had she seen her father so angry. Indeed, 
so great was his wrath and so complete her innocence that it was 
Jong. before he could even make himself intelligible to her, and at 
last he had to call her mother to assist him. 

It then appeared that a young officer, a certain Commander S., 
had had “the d—d audacity, the unparalleled insolence,” as Miss 
Sophy’s father gently put it, foaming at the mouth the while, to 
follow the carriage home and to call, with the startling request 
that he might be permitted to pay his addresses to Colonel A.’s 
youngest daughter. It did not appear that there was anything 
specially insolent in the young man’s demeanour or address; he 
was of good family but without relations, and his present position 
was excellent. He pleaded his cause with fervour and passion, 
though with personal modesty, and assured Colonel A. that his 
daughter was the only lady he could ever love or would ever marry. 
He said that an indescribable feeling had overwhelmed him at the 
first sight of her on Sunday, and a sense that she or no one was 
his fate. Both the intrusion on Sunday and the meeting at the 
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picture gallery had been accidental. The excuse he made for 
his unusual and precipitate conduct, which it may be admitted was 
startling enough, though less surprising, perhaps, in the impulsive 
youth of the nineteenth century than it would be now in its cool 
old age, was, that he had no means of obtaining a regular intro- 
duction, and that he might at any moment be ordered to join 
his ship. But nothing would convince Colonel A. that the young 
man was not an impudent scoundrel, or that his daughter, “who 
ought still to be in the nursery, by Jove,” had not misconducted 
herself intolerably before the fellow could nave dared to presume 
so far. Therefore he dismissed the one with fury and contempt, and 
sent the other weeping to bed, where, however, a little later she 
was visited and somewhat comforted by her mother. 

Naturally the maiden of blushing fifteen did not easily forget 
the hero of such a romance as this, but for three years she neither 
saw nor heard more of him. Then one night as she lay awake in 
bed, she perceived him standing at the foot of her bed holding the 
curtains apart and looking straight at her with an intent sorrowful 
gaze. He stood thus for some moments, and she saw that his face 
was very pale and that he looked ill, then dropping the curtain he 
moved towards the door. Sophy, who had plenty of courage, 
slipped out of bed on the side furthest from him and watched his 
figure as it passed noiselessly towards the door and then vanished. 
Awed and troubled, she said to herself, “Now I know he is 
dead,” but it was not till some months afterwards that she heard 
he had indeed died of fever on board his ship, nor did she learn the 
exact date of his death so as to knowif it coincided with the night 
of her vision of him—the second vision, be it remembered, which 
she had had. The really remarkable point of this story, of which 
I believe the details are strictly accurate—they were most graphic- 
ally told to me by Sophy herself—is the fact of that first vision 
previous to any interview. One really feels as if Colonel A. had 
interfered even more with the intentions of Providence than 
parents and guardians usually do in such matters. Nevertheless, 
Miss Sophy married some one else, was a happy wife and in due 
course became a happy mother; yes, and a grandmother too, and 
retained all her days, up to the time when I knew her, a spirit and 
a certain joyous courage such as one is sometimes tempted to 
think the pert and flippant or melancholy and over-earnest maidens 
of our own day know little about. 

And now I will just give one other short story. It was told to 
me many years ago on what seemed fairly good authority, but if it 
be true, there must be many persons living besides myself who 
have heard it. Corroborative evidence thankfully received. 

A bishop of Sodor and Man—not the late learned and gentle 
Dr. Powys, but I believe his immediate predecessor—was sorely 
troubled one summer night with wakefulness, and a restlessness 
so extreme that at last he yielded to it so far as to rise, dress and 
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go downstairs. As he opened a door which led into the large 
entrance hall of the palace a door opposite opened also, and the 
bishop perceived his chaplain, like himself, fully dressed. 

On mutual inquiry and comparison of experiences it appeared 
that both gentlemen had suffered in the same way, and had felt 
themselves almost constrained to rise and dress. Under these 
circumstances it was natural that they should remain together, 
and for awhile they paced up and down the hall, the bishop leaning 
on his companion’s arm and conversing, we may suppose, of fate, 
free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, and other such like light and 
agreeable topics which, of course, form the daily staple of talk in 
bishops’ palaces. Presently, however, the bishop’s restlessness 
grew greater, and he proposed to try if the cool outside air would 
not be refreshing and soothing. It was now dawn and they turned 
their steps to the garden, when to their great surprise, in a distant 
and retired corner, they perceived a man diligently digging. 

At first he did not see them and continued working hastily, but 
when they drew nearer and he caught sight of them he suddenly 
dropped his spade, and without waiting to pick up his coat which 
lay on the ground, he climbed the garden wall and made off. 

Still more surprised and a good deal disturbed the gentlemen 
hurried to the spot. There was no mistaking the nature of his 
work—he had been digging a grave. 

More than this, when they lifted the coat to see if they could 
identify it, underneath it there lay a long dangerous-looking knife. 

Before they had at all recovered from their surprise and dismay 
a young woman stealthily approached from the other side. At 
sight of the gentlemen she too attempted to hurry away, but, poor 
thing, her condition was such that she was not capable of hurrying 
much; the chaplain overtook her and persuaded her to return and 
speak to the bishop. 

Her pitiful story was soon told. The man had persuaded her to 
meet him here, promising to talk over arrangements for their 
marriage, but there were various reasons why her existence was 
particularly inconvenient to him at that moment. He was a des- 
perate fellow, and there was little reason to doubt—that his inten- 
tion had been to murder her and bury her in the grave which he was 
so carefully preparing. The wretch was traced to the coast, where 
he had prevailed on the captain of a small vessel to give him a 
passage over to England ; beyond that he was never heard of again. 

Of course this can in no sense be called a ghost story of the 
ordinary and vulgar type. I am quite satisfied that it should be 
a mere coincidence if, at least, it be admitted that it is a re- 
markable one. There are those wno maintain that presentiments, 
visions, ghosts and the like are always absolutely useless and that 
that fact is an irrefragable argument against their having any 
existence outside the imagination of certain of the unwiser sort. 
The attention of such persons is respectfully requested. 

A.C. M. 


BALLARAT JEMMY. 


¥ Boe bring me another cheroot !”’ 

I had breakfasted luxuriously, off roast fowl and curries in- 
numerable, and, last but not least, a bottle of beer, cooled refresh- 
ingly in wet cloths hung in the wind. 

Prefaces are laborious: let me put the matter briefly. Time, 
about half past twelve; place, on the borders of the district of 
Kegalle, in Ceylon; dramatis persone, myself, aged twenty-eight, 
not troubled with humility, believing myself the most rising 
member of the Ceylon Civil Service, to which I have the honour 
to belong, and mightily proud of my district (Kegalle, as afore- 
said), to the charge of which I had recently been appointed. 

I was now on circuit work, and from six till eleven that morning 
I had been hard at work settling land claims of the natives; had 
tidden fourteen miles, and walked about six, floundering through 
paddy fields and tramping through low scrub jungle alternately, 
so that I considered that I had well earned my bottle of beer at 
breakfast, a luxury which I never allowed myself except when on 
circuit in the district; for I had due regard for my liver, and 
intended to give the Service the benefit of all my energies for as 
many years as possible; good people were scarce: therefore I 
drank nothing stronger than ‘claret when I was at my head- 
quarters in the town of Kegalle itself. 

“Look sharp with that cheroot, boy!” I call again. And soon 
Iam leaning back ina long lounging chair in the Rest House, 
with my second cheroot well alight, watching the blue smoke from 
my manilla with the just satisfaction of a man privileged by toil 
to be lazy for a while. 

Behind me, in the outhouses of the Rest House, I hear the 
hum of voices from my servants and the peons who are eating their 
rice and curry placidly, while there is a measured thud, thud, of 
paddy being pounded for my horses, who neigh little, short, expect- 
ant neighs at the welcome sound. Before me a dusty road, 
white and hot in the noonday tropic sun; a long stretch of paddy 
fields waving ripe and glorious like an English corn field; and. 
away behind them the quiet hills loom up against the cloudless 
sky, steep above steep rising in verdant splendour of untouched 
virgin jungle, with here and there aclearing where some coffee 
estate proclaims civilization, money-making and vandalism 
marring the world-old beauty of forest and hill. 
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In the cool trees around the Rest House squirrels chirp. and 
call, and gorgeous butterflies float lazily ; while just in front of me 
a woodpecker, rich in crimson and speckled brown and red, hangs 
and swings and taps the twigs of a great suriya tree with his long 
beak ; and a pretty humming-bird fly-catcher flits backwards and 
forwards dealing death among the countless flies that hum under 
the shadow of the trees. 

I watch him over my cheroot with his deft curved length of 
bill ; once he has a great fight with a butterfly which he tries to 
devour ; but the butterfly is three times as big as he is, and sails 
away triumphantly over the trees in to the road. : 

Presently a bullock-cart comes toiling and creaking along the 
road, the driver shrieking and swearing at his bullocks as only 
Singhalese bullock-drivers can—“ Mak! Mak !—Dah!.—Pita !— 
You sons of seven low-caste dhoby-women !—Mak! Dah!” he 
yells in his high nasal voice, twisting the tails of the poor 
brutes as they struggle painfully up the steep road, with their 
patient necks bowed down by the heavy yoke. But the man has 
no mercy, and the cart winds slowly out of sight round a turn, 
till I can only hear the yells of the driver faintly, “Dah ! Dah !—-. 
Mak !—Mak !—Pita!—Dah!” 

As the sounds of his abuse die away I fall to meditating on the 
Buddhist theory of transmigration. I wonder lazily what sins 
those poor bullocks had committed in their previous birth that 
they should be born again now to have their tails twisted more: 
than half off their backs, and drag ponderous carts up heavy 
dusty hills. And I think furthermore how patiently they bear 
it all, and how meekly they submit to the shrill nagging of that 
horrid driver. Eventually I decide that their next birth will be 
in a higher circle and to better things: perhaps their present. 
long suffering will be rewarded by their being born hereafter as 
Singhalese drivers themselves, while their driver will be born in 
his turn as a bullock; and I am considering whether any latent 
memory of their present suffering would arise in their hearts and 
make them merciful drivers, or whether they too would twist 
tails and yell and swear, when I hear the sharp trotting of a horse 
down the road, and in another minute an Englishman—a coffee 
planter clearly—has drawn rein opposite to the Rest House, and 
is talking to,one of my peons who is swaggering on the road-side 
after his breakfast, showing off his belt and badge before some 
women and large-eyed children, taking a chew of betel conde- 
scendingly from the prettiest of the young mothers in return for 
some enormous lie which he has been telling them concerning the 
greatness of his master, and by consequence of himself. 

The peon drops his swagger, and is submissively answering the 
planter; then I see him direct him to the Rest House, and the © 
planter comes up looking very red and tired, and is introducing 
himself to me. 
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“My. name is MacFarlane,” he says, “and I am very glad to 
have met you. I was posting into Kegalle for the District Judge, 
on a sad business; but you area Justice of the Peace, are you 
not ? and if you can kindly come with me it will save a great deal 
of time and a long ride.” 

“Yes, 1am a Justice of the Peace,” I answer, “ though I don’t 
do the judicial work of the district. I am the Government agent, 
you know.” (We revenue officers rather look down on the 
judicial branch of the Civil Service, be it known.) 

“So your peon told me; but if you can come with me I shall 
be most awfully obliged ;” and the planter mops his streaming 
forehead and looks terribly hot, poor fellow. 

I take pity on him. “ Comein and have some beer; you seem 
quite knocked up. You can tell me what is the matter while you 
are drinking it, and I will see if I can help you.” 

He accepts gratefully, and empties a bottle of beer at a draught. 
“ That is a relief to a weary man,” he says; “now let me tell you 
all about it. ..Well, there has been a poor neighbour of mine who 
has died last night from an over-dose of landanum. He was a 
queer, rough, hard-up sort of man—an Australian Yankee—and 
he and another man of the samine cut, whom we always call 
Ballarat Jemmy, came over from Australia a few years ago, and . 
bought an estate next to mine. We never saw much of them, 
though ; they kept quite to themselves, living on nothing but 
cheese and brandy, I believe; chiefly brandy; and they got 
harder up, and less sociable, and less respectable every year, till 
we hardly knew they existed. But this morning, poor Ballarat 
Jemmy came rushing over to my bungalow, saying he had 
murdered Jock—-that is Jock Braun, his partner, the dead man. 
I asked him what he meant, and how he had done it; and he said 
that Jock had been wild for days with toothache, and at last he 
had found some laudanum, and mnade him take it, and he must 
have taken an over-dose. Anyhow, he is dead; and poor Ballarat 
is drinking himself mad, and vows he is the man’s murderer. I 
got some of the neighbours together, and we talked to Hallarat, 
and told him it was an accident,and no murder; but he won’t 
hear a word we say, and he won’t let us bury the body, but insists 
on an inquest, and says a magistrate must be brought, and that 
he will give himself up as Jock’s murderer, and be hanged. So 
at last I rode off for a magistrate, and I am heartily glad I met 
you on the road. Ido hope you will come with me.” 

Ithought a minute. ‘ How far is it?” I ask. 

“Sixteen miles. I will gladly give youa bed for the night if 
you can come.” 

“Thanks. Yes, I will come and see if I can do any good. It 
is no murder, of course, if the facts are as you have told me; but 
J am a coroner am«ng other things, you know, and we can have 
an inquest and-relieve the poor felluw’s mind.” 
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A few hasty orders to my servants about bringing on my 
baggage, and Mr. MacFarlane and I are riding off together up 
the road, towards the hills which I had been watching so lazily 
half an hour ago, on past the patient bullocks and their driver, 
steadily cantering up the winding zig-zag road, until at last Mr. 
MuacFarlane’s horse gave in, and the rest of our journey was per- 
formed at foot’s pace. 

Eventually we come to an estate, with its long regular lines of 
neatly-kept coffee bushes sloping up from the road, and tidy coolie 
buildings with laughing black babies, and baby nurses hardly 
bigger than themselves, crawling and rolling about on the stamped 
mud floors, playing with goats and pariah dogs twice their own 
size, while the fathers and mothers and brothers are away at work. 

When they see Mr. MacFarlane they laugh and call out at him, 
and some of the bigger ones come running towards him; but 
they stop when they see my stranger face. 

“This is my estate,” says he; “we have not far to go now.” 
Then he chucks some small money to the children, and b:bies 
and baby nurses and goats and dogs all mix up in a general 
scramble, the nurses rolling over the babies, and the dogs playing 
high jinks with the little black sprawling legs and arms, while the 
goats Jump and prance with their stiff-looking, stupid legs. 

“Happy little beggars, ain’t they?” says Mr. MacFarlane. 
“T always say my coolies are the best in the district. Nothing 
like looking after them well.” 

I am still watching a small nurse of some five years old lugging 
a baby of as many months out of the way of a big pig which has 
vome up to see what the excitement is about, when we turna 
sudden corner in the road, and I hear Mr. MacFarlane saying, 
«There, that is the bungalow we are bound for.” 

Aud away on the top of the next hill I see a small shingle 
bungalow, and soon we are passing more coolie lines and more 
children ; but such a contrast. to those we had just left: ragged, 
untidy buildings, and squalling, quarrelling children fighting all 
over the place. 

“I see this estate is like its masters,” I remark; “I suppose 
these men don’t look after their belongings as you do.” 

“No; poor Ballarat Jemmy is too fond of the bottle, and the 
dead man was worse; and they had no money much, poor fellows, 
and the estate is gone to the dogs, and the coolies too: they 
struck work the other day—had not had any pay for six months, 
I heard.” 

“{ wonder the coolies stopped on the estate so long without 
_ their money ; how did they manage?” I ask. 

“Oh, the coolies trusted them—it is only an odd man in a 
hundred that does not pay up; but then when one man does 
smash he does no end of harm to the rest of us. But here we 
are!” 
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And, as we ride up, I see nine or ten men sitting at one end 
of the verandah, neighbours who had come in at the news to see 
what they could do for poor Ballarat Jemmy in his trouble. But 
they could do nothing. Ballarat would not let them touch the 
body till a magistrate had come. As each man had arrived, he 
had come out to meet the new-comer with a bottle of brandy and 
a pot of tobacco. 

“You meant all square in coming, I don’t doubt,” he said to 
each, “but you can’t do nowt; I ain’t a going to have a thing 
touched till the beak comes, and he may do as he likes then. So 
just you sit you down there and leave me alone; I'm kinder 
dazed; here’s brandy and here’s baccy; I ain’t got no soda water ; 
can’t afford it; but the brandy’s good, and so’s the baccy ; so sit 
you down, and leave me alone; 1’m kinder dazed ; kinder dazed, 
I am.” - 

He had said this in a sort of set speech to each arrival, and the 
men had gradually congregated together and taken refuge in 
their pipes, whispering and wondering a good deal, but growing 
gradually comforted with the soothing fumes, and waiting for 
the magistrate patiently in quiet expectation and subdued ex- 
citement of a house of death. 

Now and again one of them had called to Ballarat Jemmy, 
advising him to join them and have a pipe himself for comfort’s 
sake. But he would not be talked to. 

“Leave me alone, and sit you down, can't you?” he would 
say, “I’m kinder dazed, Iam; kinder dazed.” 

And all that day he had kept on walking restlessly up and 
down the verandah, with his hands rammed down sullenly in his 
trowsers pockets, and his head sunk forward on his chest, pacing 
backwards and forwards unceasingly like a beast in a cage, 
stopping only at times for a great drink of raw brandy. 

‘When he saw our horses he came out to us. 

“You'll be the beak, sir,” he says in a queer, submissive way to 
me. 

I hardly know what to answer. I tell him how sorry I am to 
hear of his trouble, and I ask if I may come in. 

«Yes, yes; comein. I give myself up to you—I murdered 
him—he’s in there, he is; poor Jock, you know,” and he jerks 
his thumb over his shoulder towards a closed window; “ mayhap 
MacFarlane has told you as how I killed him?” he continues. 

*<T hope you are distressing yourself very needlessly,” I answer 
encouragingly; “ Mr. MacFarlane has told me that your poor 
friend has died from an overdose of laudanum while he had bad 
toothache. As I understand the matter, all that you did was to 
advise him to take the laudanum. It was his own fault that 
killed him. It was all an accident, was it not?” 

Ay, ay; but he wouldn’t have took it if I hadn’t give it him: 
and we’ve been chums together fourteen year—fourteen year, 
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Jock and I—and now I’ve killed him!” and he hiccoughed, and 
turned unsteadily to lead the way into the bungalow. 

Mr. MacFarlane looks at me. 

“ He’s more drunk than I ever saw him, poor wretch,” he | 
whispers; “as a rule he can drink all day and never show it. I 
think you had better have the inquest, and get it all over as soon 
as possible.” 

As we enter the verandah there is a great introducing of me 
all round to the batch of men who had been sitting there; some 
are nice gentlemanly fellows, some rough, very rough indeed. 

I make up a coroner’s jury out of them, and they begin to look 
very important. “ Has any one a Bible to take the oaths upon ?” 

There is a blank look from man to man, and two or three men 
begin to rummage through the bungalow in search of one. 

Ballarat Jemmy is walking up and down the verandah again 
now, a strange melancholy picture, with his rough shaggy beard 
and hair, and dirty red flannel shirt, and queer baggy trowsers. 
He mutters incessantly to himself as he walks, “Fourteen years, 
fourteen years; we were together fourteen years, Jock and I—down 
at Ballarat I met him first—Fourteen years; and now I’ve been 
and murdered him!” 

Presently he stops suddenly, and comes up to us. “I ask your 
pardon, Mister Magistrate, and yours too, MacFarlane ; I clean 
forgot the liquor; I’m kinder dazed, kinder dazed, you see; but 
here’s the brandy; liquor up, gentlemen, liquor up. I ain’t got 
no soda, but the brandy’s good.” Then he goes on with his rest- 
less walk, up and down, up and down the long verandah. 

One of the men who has been hunting for a Bible goes up to 
him. “TI say, Ballarat, have you got such a thing as a Bible in 
the bungalow? The magistrate wants one to swear us upon.” 

“Fourteen years, fourteen years,” he is muttering, “fourteen 
years, old Jock and me—eh ? What?'a Bible? No, there ain’t: 
no Bible here, I guess; I ain’t seen a Bible for many a day.” 

In my pocket I have a small prayer-book, which I always carry 
with me; it was given me by my mother, when I went to school ; 
and I am superstitious about it, and never part from it. 

“T have a prayer-book; as we can’t get a Bible, I will swear 
you on the prayer-book,” I tell them. 

And now my jury is sworn, and we go in toview the body. The 
dead man is lying grim and ghastly in a squalid, ill-kept room ; 
he is lying over on his side, with one arm hanging over the bed- 
side on to a low stool; on the stool is a nearly empty bottle of 
laudanum, a bottle of brandy, and a bottle of Bunter’s nervine. 

“The bottle of nervine looks as if the story about the tooth- 
ache was true, gentlemen,” I remark to the jury. “Now for 
examining the witnesses.” 

But there was little in the way of evidence to be taken. The 
servant was examined, and deposed that the dead man had been 
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mad with toothache for some days. He had drunk a great deal 
of brandy ; because of the pain, he supposed ; but he always drank 
a great deal. He did not know what time the dead master had 
gone to bed, but early this morning, when he was boiling the 
Kettle, he heard the other master calling out, and he showed him 
this master dead. 

No one else knew anything, except Ballarat Jemmy himself. 
Was he willing to give evidence? “Yes, in course he would tell 
all he knew.” 

He took the prayer-book in his hand to be sworn ; then suddenly 
he stopped, and turned tome. “Isthis here right, Mister Magis- 
trate? Ought I to be swore? You see as how I’m the prisoner ; 
prisoner at the bar, for murder,” he hiccoughed. “They don’t 
swear prisoners, do they ? ” 

I explain to him that he is not a prisoner at all; that the 
whole thing is clearly an accident, and that he may be sworn like 
any other man. But he is obstinate. “I murdered him! Poor 
Jock! Dma prisoner. I'll none be swore.” 

So we humour him, and take his statement instead. 

“ We were together fourteen year, Jock and me,” he says: “I 
met him at the diggings, at Ballarat, down in Australia; we 
smashed up there, we did; digging didn’t pay, digging didn’t. 
Well, we were main cleared out, but we had no money to go any- 
where else with, and so we held on, digging and digging, till one 
day the luck turned, and we made a guod bit... We went on 
the spree then, and made the money fly fine—lived in first class 
hotels, and drove a pair o’ spanking horses. Then Jock got D.T. 
badly, real bad he was. And the money was getting low, and we 
were wondering what to do next, when we met a chap from 
Ceylon, and he put us on to coffee planting—Eh ? you don’t want 
all this yarn, don’t you ?—only about poor Jock’s geat# eh? 
‘Well, it was three days ago now, as Jock got toothache awful bad : 
he got kinder mad, poor fellow, and couldn’t-get drunk nohow, 
though he drank and drank all he could to drown the pain. Then 
we wrote down for some stuff to cure him, and the shop people 
sent that Bunter’s nervine; but it wasn’t no good, none at all, 
it may be rare good stuff for an ordinary man, but nothing would 
have done poor Jock no good. But last night I was sitting 
making up some cartridges, and I came across an old bottle of 
jaudanum. So I says to Jock, ‘try this, old man; it may put 
you off to sleep and give you some rest from the darned pain. 
And he took it with him and went off to bed . . . Well, I turned 
in myself soon after. . . And in the morning I got up, and went. 
round to see how he was, and he was lying just like that—just 
like that; and I’ve been kinder dazed ever since ;—killed him, 
my old chum !—and we was together fourteen year, him and me! 
. . . What do you say to that, gentlemen?” And he looks round 
on us half-defiantly. 
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‘“ There is nothing to say except that it is very sad and very 
unfortunate,” I answer; “and do try and relieve your mind 
about your having killed the poor fellow: I am sure you may 
absolve yourself of all blame in the matter.” 

*No—I killed him sure enough. I give him the laudanum: 
and I ought to have seen him take it, and not to a left him to 
hisself. It’s my fault, clear enough!” 

“Well, we will leave it to the jury. What is your verdict, 
gentlemen ?” 

“Death from an overdose of laudanum, taken accidentally while 
in pain. And we acquit Mr. James Fergusson of all blame,” was 
the ready reply. 

Ballarat Jemmy stood, looking doubtfully —* Mr. James 
Fergusson? Well, that’s me right enough, but I ain’t heard that 
name long enough !—And so you won’t punish me, eh?” 

There was a murmur of voices trying to comfort him, but he 
turned away sullenly. “I wish to God you’d hang me and have 
done with me!” he burst out passionately once. 


It was necessary to arrange about the funeral without delay. A 
man is dying, and dead, and buried, all within twenty-four hours 
in the Tropics. 

There was no churchyard or cemetery nearer than Kegalle, and 
it was impossible to take the poor body so far as that. Ballarat 
was spoken to about it. 

«We want no churchyard, him and me; we shouldn’t know 
where we was, not in a churchyard. Lay him out in the coffee 
—under them trees, over there: we was always fond of looking 
at those trees from the verandah of an evening ;” and he pointed. 
to a clump of tall satin-wood trees, which stood up grandly 
against the evening sky. 

I light a cheroot and take a turn outside while the men are 
arranging for the burial. Away under the trees the coolies are 
already hard at work digging the grave. From the jungle beyond 
deep voices of birds come weirdly, striking jarringly on my ear. 
I think of the sweet song of the thrushes and blackbirds at home, 
so different from this deep “whoop, whoop, whoop ” of hoarse- 
throated jungle birds. And inside the bungalow that ghastly 
dead form, and that poor drunken, miserable Ballarat, and the 
brandy bottles, and the wretched furniture—Bah! It makes my 
flesh creep ! 

Mr. MacFarlane comes up to me shortly: “ We have laid the 
poor fellow out and wrapped him in a sheet,” he says; “there is 
no coffin or anything; it is very horrid, is it not? I shall be 
thankful when it is all over!” 

* So shall I!” I ejaculate. 

“And there was one thing particularly revolting,’ Mr. Mac- 
Farlane proceeds ; “ you remember that one arm was | ying over 
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the side of the bed ?—well, when we tried to straighten him, this 
arm kept rising up, time after time ; he was so rigid . . It made 
me quite sick!” 

I shudder, and pull hard at my cheroot, and say nothing. ... 

Presently, they bring the sheeted figure outside, and a proces- 
sion is formed silently, Ballarat walking in front, twitching his 
hands nervously, but not uttering a sound. 

As we draw near the grave bright zodiacal rays shoot up from 
the sun which has just sunk behind the hills, and the whole sky 
burns and flames like a sapphire on fire. 

I am asked to read a few prayers, and I have just finished saying 
the Lord’s Prayer, and two out of the Burial Service, when Ballarat 
calls out suddenly, “ Hold hard a bit!” 

Then he runs off quickly to the bungalow, while a couple of 
men follow him to see what is the matter. 

But in a moment he re-appears, with a bottle of brandy and a 
tumbler: and, before our wondering disgust had realized the 
situation, he pours out a great draught; “I’ve forgot the water, 
but never mind, I won’t keep you while it comes, gentlemen ;” he 
Says. 

Then he goes on: “ When a man’s friend is going a journey, 
gentlemen, a man always drinks to his luck before he starts, don’t 
he ?—well, you see Jock, he’s going a long journey now I reckon; 
and I should not like to let him go without wishing him luck!” 

He brushes a great tear from his cheek with his dirty trembling 
hand, and stands over his dead friend; then he turns down the 
sheet from the still face and stands looking at it quietly for a few 
seconds. 

At last, raising the glass high over his head, he calls out in a 
loud voice, “ Good-hye, Jock! Good-bye, old man! We've been 
together fourteen years, Jock, you and me; and you’re going away 
from me now, Jock, clean away .. avd I’m main sorry, old man, 
and it’s all my cursed fault as killed you! But you won bear me 
no ill-will Jock ? I never meant no harm—you know tuat right 
enough? ... Good-bye, old man! We'll be meeting again soon, 
I reckon, somewhere, I don’t rightly know where . . but here’s luck 
to you, Jock, here’s luck to you, old man, wherever you are!”— 
and he drains the dram at a draught... “Now bury him,” he 
says, and turns away. 

But at this moment a ery of horror burst from the coolies.... 
Slowly and weirdly the dead man’s arm rises up, thrusting aside 
all coverings, till it stretches forth grim and ghastly —towards 
Ballarat. 

He had turned sharply back again, hearing the disturbance . 
For a minute he stands gazing stupidly; then he mutters, “ He’s 
a calling me,” and he goes up solemnly and takes the dead hand 
in his, and stands speechless. 

A chill of horror makes me dizzy and faint. We all stand 
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spell bound, watching the hideous scene. I hear Mr. MacFarlane 
giving hurried directions to one coolie who has not fled with the 
others: he is explaining that it is the rigid arm which they had 
had so much trouble to compose decently; it has risen up again, 
and has gone back to its old attitude, as it had lain stretched over 
the bedside. 

Meanwhile Ballarat still stands silently holding the dead hand 
in his own, gazing away to the paling sky in the west with a 
strange fixed gaze, quite different to the stupid stare of his face 
before. He is quite sobered now. 

The tears course rapidly down his cheeks for awhile. Then he 
moves suddenly away—“ God bless you, Jock!” he murmurs .. 


* * * 


How we finished that hideous funeral I hardly know. My brain 
was sick with morbid horror of it all. 

But a hospitable and bright dinner with Mr. MacFarlane at his 
pretty bungalow had somewhat revived me, and we were cheering 
ourselves with a rubber of whist with a couple of other planters 
who had come home with Mr. MacFarlane, when a servant came in 
with a note for me. 

I opened it, and with some difficulty spelt it out— 


‘ Sir,—I was riting to Mr. MacFarlin, but I thort it wood be 
better to rite to you, being a Magistrat. Youall sawas poor Jock 
called me to come to him: I made up my mind as I stood holding 
his hand over the grave. I rite this to say that I did myself what 
I’m a going to do now. No one can say as I done it from 
cowardise ; bacos you all aqquitted me of murder. I’m a doing it 
becos Jock called me to come; that is all, Me and him have 
been together fourteen years, and I reckon he can’t do without 
me, and wants me with him. He wood a come after me if I had 
gone first, so I’m just going after him. I’m sorry to take up so 
much of your time, sir; but I want you to come when you get 
this, and bury me by Jock, so as we may be together. 

“T did not say nutthing, but I liked to hear them prares which 
you red over Jock. I don’t pray myself, but I like to hear them. 
If it’s not troubling you too much I wood like to have the same 
prares red over me. 

“You wiil find Brandy on the table. I’ve only got three bottles 
left, but I hope you will find it enuff, 

“Your obedent servant, 
“ JAMES FERGUSSON.” 


“From Dalley Jemmy,” exclaimed Mr. MacFarlane, as I read 
the letter aloud ; ‘* He’s going to kill himself! God grant we may 
be in time to stop it!” 


We set off in hot haste through the night for poor Ballarat’s 
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bungalow: we ran along by a by-path through the coffee to save 
time, lighted by the bright moon which shone with almost noon- 
day splendour : so peacefully and calmly it shone in the quiet sky, 
so far above all this misery and horror here below. 

The poor fellow was quite dead when we arrived. He had sent - 
his servant away with the letter to me, and then he had shot 
himself through the head. On the table, placed under one of 
three Brandy bottles, was an open chit of paper—* Please do as I 
arsked you in my letter.” 

That was all—all except the poor mangled corpse on the floor, 
and the gun that did the deed. 

We laid him with poor Jock that very night, lighted by that. 
same quiet moon. 

I read the same prayers over him which I had read over the 
other, and now they were together—for ever—not “ for fourteen 
years.” 

The next day I left Mr. MacFarlane, and went on with my 
regular circuit work; but the memory of that scene haunted me 
for many a long day, and I never saw the great quiet moon shin- 
ing over the still hills where the Coffee Estates lay without think- 
ing sadly enough of poor Ballarat Jemmy. 


BALLARAT JEMMY. 


[See page 94, 


WAS IT A DREAM? 


THE glittering gleeds were glowing on the hearth 
As slowly closing my day-wearied eyes, 

I sat alone. Nor was my calm uncalmed 

By noisy pattering of children’s feet, for they 
Were tended then by Nature’s sweetest nurse, 
Progenitrix of visions pure and fresh 

For the approaching morrow. They were 

Asleep. In the serenity of my half-sleep 

Kind Fancy visioned a most transient light, 
Reflected from emblazoned golden steps, 
Extending high above the ethereal realm, 

And seemed to lead where jewel-garnished gates 
Swung open to the pavements brighter still, 

On which were passing, clothed in dazzling white, 
Rare forms of men and women. These, clust’ring near 
The massive gates, now fill the radiant steps; 
Then some descended, and my vision brought 
Down to the step on which I seemed to lie, 

A form, clothed as with draperies of light. 

Such joyous ecstasy now filled my soul, 

That, tongue-bound, gazing, listening reverently, 
I heard a voice, toned, as by angel hands 

On agate anvils with a sledge of gold, 


“ Dear soul, 
“Mourn not for me, for thou would’st mourn in vain ; 
Grieve not for me, for thy grief is my pain ; 
But for thy tears, ny bliss could have no stain. 


“My bliss is greater than thou deem’st could be, 
Therefore rejoice in my felicity, 
Watching our dear ones, clothed in purity.” 
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The voice was softened, and the erstwhile steps 
Seemed to be gathered through the blazoned gates, 
As now an angel host sweeps from the height 
With snow-white wings, dropping a silver dew 
Which hid the Golden City from my sight. 
Lost in adoring, with a quickened joy 
Filling my heart, I strove again to see 
The form of her whose soul had late 
Been freed from its most finely-sculptured mould, 
But all in vain. The shimmering halo breaks, 
The vision leaves my soul wrapt in a joy 
Of too full complement. 

The hearth is lone. 
Rousing myself from this too happy dream, 
I could have prayed, that, but for those 
Watched by the vision with a mother’s care, 
I might again ascend the golden steps 
Now fading, veil’d by falling silver dew. 


H. CATTERSON-SMITH. 


THE MOUSE’S RANSOM. 


‘ 
ALIH was an Arab boy, who frequented the harbour of Suez, or 
Suais, and earned a precarious living by renting that much 
enduring beast, an Egyptian donkey, from his owner; having 
liberty, for the consideration of about twopence per diem, to 
exercise the devoted animal’s legs and back to his (S4lih’s) heart’s 
content, so long as those indispensable portions of the animal 
should not be seriously damaged. Though the first part of the 
contract was not always carried out with scrupulous exactitude, 
the latter certainly was; and on days when a Peninsular and 
Oriental Co.’s steamer, with a good cargo of passengers, was delayed 
an hour or two longer than usual, owing to obstructions in the 
canal, the donkey in question was persuaded, by screams, curses 
and thwacks, to proceed from the quay to the hotel and back, 
with the rapidity of a flash of lightning, an almost incalculable 
number of times. As these, the principal objects of interest, in 
Suez, are about four miles apart, it will be perceived that the 
unwillingly industrious animal earned his provender (such as it 
was) tolerably well. In accordance with the usual custom of the 
coon donkey-boy, the ass was dignified with the name of a 
uropean celebrity, and answered to the title of “ General Booth.” 
On lucky days, Salih managed to extract considerable sums from 
confiding passengers fresh from England, whom he persuaded to 
take an airing on General Booth. The General was naturally 
vivacious, and possessed of a good stride, a most valuable quality 
in the frequent donkey-races which passengers, tired of many days 
on a ship’s deck, were wont to indulge in on landing. Besides, 
he was not particularly wicked, as is often the case with these 
much-provoked beasts ; he was never known to drop suddenly, as 
though shot dead, just when at his highest speed, or to turn a 
summerset in the middle of a crowded street---accomplishments 
possessed by but too many of his brethren. “Oh, no,” as Sélih 
was wont to assure passengers in broken English, “General 
Booth always pious.” 

Now S4lih lived in a little hut, in one of the back streets of 
Suez, in company with his mother and two or three small brothers 
and sisters. His father was dead, and the widow had little to live 
on but the earnings ofher son. She herself was almost completely 
blind from that ophthalmia which is one of the plagues of Egypt, 
and could do little but plait rush-mats and small baskets. She 
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had never been able to afford to send Sdlih to school; so that. 
young gentleman remained in ignorance, not however blissfal. 
He possessed the natural quickness of the Arab, and secretly 
regretted his inability to read, write, and use those strange marks 
by which the clerks at the quay found out all about the numbers 
and quantities of articles. He had also a hankering to be 
“muaddab,” 7.e., knowing in poetry and rhetoric, disputations 
regarding which he often overheard in the Sik, or market-place of 
Suez, when loitering there in the cool of the evening after sun- 
set, the time when Arabs sit out in the street and discourse of 
things in general. As time went on his yearning after knowledge 
increased, and he, one day when unusually flush of cash, bought an 
old Kur&n, at the mysterious characters of which he would 

with admiration and astonishment for hours together, whenever 
the moon was bright enough. He was too poor to indulge in oil 
for reading purposes. If he could but afford a few lessons in 
reading! Alas! there was no one among his own class who knew 
more than himself, and how could he find the time and the money 
for school? He would sometimes, when driving his donkey to 
and fro, loiter for a minute or two at the corner of the street 
where there was a school. Inside squatted the little scholars on 
the floor, each with his book, his reed-pen, and his small bottle of 
thick ink. The master sat cross-legged at the top of the room, 
with (as it seemed to Salih) a mighty array of books around him. 
Texts from the Kurfn ornamented the walls, texts written in every 
variety of Arabic caligraphy, that most artistic effort of scribes. 
Sélih’s eyes lingered longingly on those wonderful and sacred 
curves, on which local religious art had expended all its powers. 
Could he but learn to write like that! And then to listen to the 
boys reading each his appointed task, in such an easy fluent 
manner, as though the book were inside him, not outside ; a 
_ familiar part of himself, not a something foreign and mysterious ! 
And the. noble sound, too, of the ancient and holy words, so 
different to his Arabic! Then he would stir up his donkey, and 
go on his way sighing. 

When the great steamers landed their many passengers, and these 
lounged about the streets or by the canal, many of them, he saw, 
carried books in their pockets, and took them out to read for 
amusement when they had nothing else to do. A gentleman in 
ee was one day thrown from General Booth’s back, owing to 
the snapping of the girths when that quadruped was just entering 
the courtyard of the hotel at full speed. Out of the pockets of 
the rider flew two books and a newspaper ; and the books had green 
und red bindings, and pretty paintings on their outsides, while 
the newspaper was full of pictures of men and women, and towns 
and ships. Wonderful to think that such beautiful things were 
made among the Ingliz, only to amuse them! Yes, it must be 
the knowledge they possessed that made them rich and powerful ; 
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so powerful that he had heard it said that great Sultans were 
among their servants! Ah! knowledge wasa fine thing! but how 
to get it? It lived in books locked up securely from all who 
had not the key, the art of reading with understanding. 

Now, one evening, when the moon was high and bright, Sélih 
sat in his mother’s hut with the Kurén in his hand, looking 
wistfully at the long lines of well-ordered letters grouped into 
larger or smaller bands of words in the great army of each page, 
just like the soldiers who sometimes exercised on the sands out- 
side the town. His mother and the other children were asleep, and 
he was in sole possession of the little outer room. He had been 
meditating sadly on the apparent impossibility of obtaining an 
education, and had fallen into a kind of doze, when his attention 
was aroused by the proceedings of two mice which were perambu- 
lating the floor inspecting every square inch in search of some 
minute particle of edible matter, no very easy thing to discover 
in that poverty-stricken abode. There was a kind of impudence 
about these mice, which he had never observed in others of 
their species, and which fascinated him in spite of the mournful 
thoughts which held possession of his mind. They marched 
round him (for he remained motionless) and sniffed at the hem 
of his dirty garment, as though desirous of making his acquain- 
tance. It happened that close by his side lay a small brass basin 
commonly used for some domestic purpose. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, he overturned this basin so quickly and cleverly, that one 
of the mice was caught beneath it, imprisoned in the brazen trap. 
The other fled, but soon returned and commenced making vigorous 
assaults upon the strange dome which had descended so rapidly 
on its comrade. Finding this in vain, it retreated to its hole. 

It came forth again after an absence of a few moments, holding 
something in its mouth, the something was heavy for the mouse 
appeared to support it with difficulty; it was round too, and 
glittered slightly when the moonbeams fell upon it. Up to the side 
of the basin, remote from S4lih, advanced the mouse with its 
burden, which it deposited on the floor, and then retreated a 
short distance. Halting a yard or two off, it sat up and looked 
intently at the boy. 

S4lih reached out his hand and picked up the object which 
the mouse had brought. It was—yes—there could be no doubt, 
it was—a piece of gold, an ancient coin, a din&r of the old Sultans 
of Egypt who had reigned before the Turks were heard of. The 
mouse intended it as a ransom for its imprisoned friend. 

There is a belief very prevalent among Orientals, that any 
extraordinary boldness on the part of mice is a sure sign of their 
possessing a treasure of some sort. Capital is supposed to confer 
upon them the same independence of demeanour which it does 
upon human beings. These mice had displayed extraordinary im- 
pudence in their approach of him, therefore Sélih was sure there 
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must be more money in their hoard than the single dinér which 

-had been produced. He therefore replaced the coin where the 
mouse had laid it, and shook his head, in order to convey to the 
expectant animal that more must be forthcoming before a release 
could be granted to the captive. 

After waiting a little, the mouse retired with a disappointed air, 
but reappeared quickly with another dinér, similar to the first, in 
its mouth. This it deposited on the floor by the other, and sat up 
in a suppliant attitude, as though asking for pity and considera- 
tion. The boy’s cupidity and hope now began to rise together, 
and he had no thought of liberating his very profitable prisoner 
until perfectly sure that he had exacted the uttermost farthing 
which the pair could command. So he continued to maintain a 
stern and unyielding countenance, on which the petitioner could 
perceive no sign of compassion. 

A third journey to the hole now took place, and a third coin was 
produced. The same dumb show was presented, and the piece 
proceeded as before between the two actors. Sometimes the mouse 
would sit for a longer space than at others, in the hope, apparently, 
that the extortionate youth would either pity, or become wearied 
with long waiting; but finding these expectations disappointed, 
it would again return to the treasure-house for another dinér. 
Salih, when telling the story afterwards, asserted that its visage 
lengthened perceptibly with each journey it took. The floor was 
soon strewed with gold pieces, the original glittering hue of which 
had been dimmed by long neglect, and the deposits of centuries 
of mould ; here and there though, brilliant flashes came from those 
parts of them which had been clawed by the mice when they 
turned over, and doubtless counted, their hoard. 

When twenty-five separate journeys had been made to the 
treasury, and twenty-five dinars exhibited to the delighted gaze 
of Salih, the mouse departed and reappeared with—no coin, but 
an old leather bag or purse. Bringing this to a part of the floor 
where the moonbeams shone brightest, it carefully turned the 
receptacle inside out. There was nothing within. The bag was 
evidently the original house of the dinfrs strewed around, and it 
was also clear that no more were forthcoming ; the poor mouse 
was bankrupt ; and with a touching air of resignation, it seated 
itself by the empty purse, and looked beseechingly at the master 
of the situation. 

That young gentleman saw that the bottom of the poor 
creature’s pocket, so to speak, was reached. It had given its all 
for its companion’s freedom. The sex of the animal was not dis- 
tinguishable ; it might be a bridegroom, imploring for the release 
of his captive bride—it might be a wife, begging for her husband’s 
liberty. In any case, it had deserved well of Sélih; and fully 
sensible of. this fact, he raised the brazen basin, and set free the 
palpitating little prisoner, which fled immediately, with the utmost 
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precipitancy, rattling the coins in its flight to join its partner. 
Both lost no time in disappearing into the hole. 

When all was quiet again, the boy sat as one entranced. Could 
the scene he had witnessed and taken part in be a reality? Was 
it not rather one of those deluding dreams which, he had heard, 
often came to torment the longing and mock the desirous? But 
there lay the gold on the floor. Yes, but perhaps he was still 
dreaming. He pinched himself once or twice to make sure that 
this was not the case. No, he was wide-awake, there could be no 
doubt about that; so he got up and clutched the dinfrs with a, 
feverish hand. He had never seen so many gold pieces together 
before ; and indeed had seldom seen any at all. Many times did- 
he pick up each and turn it over, with its mysterious legend and 
royal cypher; and when he was at last convinced that he was 
bona-fide master of twenty-five good, solid, heavy dinars, he could 
pe his own counsel no longer, and called to his mother. 

e rest of that night and most of the succeeding day was 
spent in considering what should be done with this miraculously- 
obtained windfall. At last it was settled that half of it should be 
spent in improving the external appearance and the internal com- 
forts of their abode; and the other half should be devoted to the 
commencement of Sdlih’s long longed-for education. Two days 
afterwards he took his place among the lowest class of that school 
into which his admiring eyes had so often glanced. 

Time has passed since then, and Sélih is a man. He is well 
taught in all the wisdom which the modern Egyptians possess, and 
may, perhaps, be a Pasha some day. And if you can find him in 
the bazaar of Suez, he will perhaps give you in his own words this 
story of the Mouse’s Ransom. 


THE GREY MAN’S PATH. 


AN ARTISTS ADVENTURE SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


“ QHURE, sir,” said the landlord, “ ye might sec for y’rself ’av 

ye be so moinded, whenever ye plase, ’av ye have the 
patience and courage to bide in such a wild lonesome spot as 
nightfall comes on.” 

“And you tell me,” said the traveller, “that’s part of the 
‘grey man’s’ bargain, is it? He won’t show up to more than 
one at a time, eh?” 

“"Deed that’s what they do say, sir, and that’s what I do 
believe. Onyways no two people together has ever seen him, 
whereas there are many hereabouts as have had peeps of him 
when they’ve been alone—I myself more than once.” 

“Well, it is a dreary, lonesome place, as you say ; even at mid- 
day; and on a wild and stormy. evening a man would stand a 
rare good chance of toppling over the cliff if he were benighted ; 
no, I don’t think I shall wait, if I’ve done my work, for the 
sake merely of encountering the grey man. If he likes to turn 
up while I am there, I shall be happy to make his acquaintance.” 

“If ye do see him though, sir, I’d give him a wide berth, 
he’s an ugly customer.” 

“1 don’t suppose he’ll interfere with me; I sha’n’t with him.” 

“ Keep clear of his path onyway, that’s all; don’t bide within 
arm’s length of it or he’ll do you a mischief.” 

“Oh! I’m not afraid of his ghostship, if ghost he really be. 
I must go up there again to-morrow, if the weather holds clear, 
for ’'m rather sweet on my sketch, and should like to finish it, 
particularly,” added the speaker, “as you say it is already like 
the place, and that you would have known it anywhere.” 

“Ay, ay, ‘deed I should, sir; why, yes, to be shure, there be 
all those blocks o’ crag and boulder, which mark the ‘Grey Man’s 
Path,’ as like as life, and where it goes down over the face of the 
cliff; why, it makes ye a’most giddy to look at it in the draught, 
even while one’s sitting here snug afore the fire.” 

The room where the above scrap of conversation took place 
was the rough bar parlour of the “Dolphin and Anchor,” the 
sole hostelry of which the small fishing village of Ballygarvar 
boasted sixty years since. And the village of Ballygarvan was 
but one of the more or less similar out-of-the-way groups of 
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cottages which at distant intervals dot the wild north-eastern 
sea-board of the sister isle. Nowhere in the district is the 
“envious siege of watery Neptune” more effectually beaten 
back by the rocky shore. That the land must have slipped 
away from time to time goes without saying, but the ‘from 
time to time,” was so long ago that the memory of man ran not 
back to it. Everything looked so strong and durable, so time- 
worn and yet unchanged, that it seemed impossible it ever 
‘could change again. Nor was there any feature along that 
stretch of shore which appeared more durable than the great 
bluff known far and wide as Garvan Head. 

Conspicuous for miles, it rose some six hundred feet above the 
level of the breakers for ever swirling and crashing up to its 
foot—a sheer wall of flat blackish-grey rock, absolutely smooth 
for the main part, save for a thin, ragged, diagonal whitish line 
running half-way down from a sort of rift or fissure at the top. 
The hills inland are so high and precipitous as to almost. claim 
the name of mountains; and this Garvan Head is in fact simply 
a mountain abruptly terminated by the sea, sliced in half, as 
one may say, by that “great green dragon which is for ever 
eating up the land;” the other half having formed in that far 
back time a very considerable and apparently satisfying morsel 
for the monster; for, as has been said, he had not for a very 
long while seemed inclined to renew his meal in that direction. 
Treeless, almost pathless, boulder strewn and barren, the surface 
of the ground is nevertheless fine in colour, owing to the quan- 
tity of ragged wind-swept heather which clothes it. It is perhaps, 
this colour, intermingling as it does with crag, cliff and jutting 
rock, which would make it an attractive region for the artist. 
Even in the prevailing grey of the hard northern weather the 
warm tones of this heathy growth give a fortuitous, weird and 
lurid glow to the scenery. 

The traveller above quoted, being an artist, had been drawn to 
the spot by these considerations; and though accommouation was 
naturally rough at the best in such a wild district, he was young 
and vigorous, and found in the “Dolphin and Anchor” suficient. 
comfort for his temporary purpose. 

The season was lute autumn, the hour drawing on towards ten 
at night. The two speakers were sitting before an ample peat 
fire enjoying their pipes and toddy, to participate in which the 
visitor had invited two or three of the rough fishermen frequent- 
ing the inn. It was his habit always to make himself at home 
with the natives, and in such localities as this became as far as 
possible one of them, associating himself with their lives and 
daily occupations, for he could manage a boat with the best of 
tiem, and in physical strength was more than equal to many. 

All had now departed, and the artist was left alone with the 
landlord, out of whom he was getting scraps of local information. 
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This man was by way of being a fisherman also, and was part 
owner in many of the boats lying on the shore—a talkative 
pleasant fellow, but whose eyes, in spite of a merry twinkle, 
occasionally betrayed a look of cunning when he bent them 
upon his guest. The half-finished oil sketch in question had 
been exhibited, and was standing on a chair in as favourable a 
light as the pair of dim guttering candles afforded. After a 
pause, during which the landlord had been examining it closely, 
the artist took up the talk. 

“ Tell me more about this grey man,” he said; “and his path 
—has it been there long ?” 

“Shure it has, sir, ony number of years.” 

“Ts there any legend or story about it ?” 

* Aye, ‘deed, and there is, too, and a mighty strange one. Not 
that I can spake for having it quite pat; but what I know I'll tell 
ye, and welcome, sir.” 

Then in effect this is what the artist heard : 

Wild and lawless gangs of wreckers infested many parts of the 
coast of Ireland in the “ good old times,” and none were said to 
be more cruel than those in the neighbourhood of Garvan Head. 
Ever since tne days when some of the ships of the Spanish 
Armada were driven ashore near the Giant’s Causeway the 
atrocious custom prevailed ; and many of those who later on took 
part in it were supposed to be descendants of some of those 
crews who survived the disaster to the Spanish fleet. Settling 
eventually in the land, their offspring inherited much of the 
fierce blood attributed to foreigners; and to this day the handsome 
faces, swarthy complexions, black hair and eyes to be met with in 
many parts of the island betoken the mingling of Spanish blood. — 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century a notorious leader of 
one of these gangs was a certain Cepos O’Morrogh, who throve and 
grew rich, it was said, on the proceeds of his infamous career. Foul 
and cruel deeds without number were set down to him, and con- 
spicuously one which followed on the destruction of a noble ship. 
upon some of the fantastic and dangerous rocks which stand out 
like fiendish sentries guarding the approach to Ballygarvan and 
the headland. A young man, bearing up a senseless and beautiful 
girl, and swimming and battling for life, was thrown by the violent, 
storm-tossed breakers on to a ledge of smooth rock at the very 
feet of a knot of wreckers, waiting, as the helpless strugglers be- 
lieved, to rescue them. O’Morrogh was in the front, and even an 
outstretched finger would have saved the young man and his 
burden from being swept back by the recoil of water. But 
O’Morrogh instead seized the girl, and, tearing her from the 
weakened hold of her rescuer, passed her into the arms of one of 
lis followers, as he with a fierce blow struck back the helpless 
wman into the boiling surf, never to bie seen again, until his 
mangled body was washed up, with others, upon the shore days 
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afterwards. The wreck happened in the early dawn, The girl 
was richly attired, having much jewellery about her, whilst the 
man was well-nigh devoid of clothing ; and it was the sight of the 
jewels which caught the wrecker’s greedy eye rather than her ex- 
treme beauty. But when she was found to be still living, other 
passions were aroused in the villain’s breast, and he ordered her to 
be conveyed to his rude cabin, which lay in a sheltered hollow in 
the hills some quarter of a mile to the rear of Garvan Head. 
Here, the legend runs, the forlorn and helpless maiden was kept 
in captivity for many weeks by O’Morrogh, until one bright 
moonlight night, about the hour he was in the habit of visiting 
her to plead in vain his offensive suit, she managed to escape. As 
she was flying, she knew not whither, across the bleak hill top, she 
saw him coming. Then she flew still faster, now towards the 
edge of the cliff, he hotly pursuing. Her light form flitted like 
a ghost beneath the moonlight, but her strength was well-nigh 
sehausted, and had the cliff edge been many yards further, he 
would have overtaken her, and her freedom in the arms of death 
would have been exchanged for a return to captivity and outrage. 
Happily the ruffian was baffled. She reached the craggy ridge 
overhanging the precipice, and before he could seize her she had 
taken that wild plunge into space and eternity which was at once 
her salvation and his defeat. He gazed over the cliff, furious at 
being baulked, and began, it is averred, to make his way down the 
face of it by the narrow diagonal ridge which traverses it to the 
eye of the spectator at sea like a faint whitish line. Some of his 
comrades in crime came up in time to see the end of the pursuit 
and to see him slowly disappear over the crest. But when they, 
too, gazed down, there was no sign of O’Morrogh or of the hapless 
girl; they had both, of course, perished. The foothold on the 
diagonal ridge of rock was so precarious as to lead to certain 
death, and O’Morrogh was the first man ever known to attempt 
its descent, and the last, for he was never seen again in the flesh. 
Years after, however, the superstitious terrors of the scattered and 
sparse population were aroused by a report that solitary wayfarers 
across the mountain at times would see the figure of O’Morrogh 
gliding between the site of his old cabin and the sea, and that 
the way across the heather by which he passed was worn into a 
path as if by the constant tread of feet. At the period when he 
met his well-deserved death he was said to be sixty years of 
age, and, though still strong and upright, his originally black 
long hair and beard had grown quite grey, and for this reason 
the trodden path along which he was seen to go was named 
after him, and “The Grey Man’s Path” it has ever since 
remained. 

When the narrator reached this stage of the legend and paused, 
the artist said: 

‘“ And the people tell one of course that he is to be seen there 
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now. Well, I can only repeat, if he comes at my time I shall be 
happy to meet him.” 

“ Shure, and I’d advise ye not to say so, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, ye see, sir, as ye must be alone, all by y’rself like, 
for to see him at all, ye’ll get no help if he seizes hold of ye, 
as he’s shure to do if ye trespass within the breadth of a hair on 
to his path.” 

“ Nonsense ; ghosts don’t seize hold of people.” 

* Deed, but this one does, as many knows to their cost, and as 
they’d say if they lived to tell the tale.” 

‘What! does he murder them ?” 

“ Just flings ’em over the cliff, and there’s an end.” 

“TI should think there is an end. But how is this known? 
Are their bodies found ?” 

“ Divil a one, sir.” 

“Do they utterly disappear, then ?” 

“Tntirely, sir; and that’s how we know the grey man’s had ’em 
in his clutches.” 

“My good friend, as a sensible man, I wonder you can believe 
such rubbish.” 

“Ye’ll na’ say it’s rubbish gin ye meet him; and rubbish or 
not, ye’ll na’ tell me that where heather and grass won’t grow, 
and snow won't lie, the path’s not held by an evil spirit.” 

‘“‘ Explain ; I don’t understand.” 

“T mean just this, sir, and just what I say. Come summer, 
come winter, the path’s always bare, clean and clear marked out 
—a winding line from the heap o’ stones where O’Morrogh’s cabin 
stood right away there up to the cliff edge, and just the particular 
line the flying damsel went along with the murthering villain in 
her wake—the path ye just show a bit of in y’r draught here, as 
it go’s atween the crags at the top o’ the precipice. If ye mind 
what I say, sir, ye’ll give the place a wide berth. It’s na’ canny ; 
Td not go there again.” ‘ 

“ But I must; that’s settled.” 

“‘ Onyway, if ye do go, don’t set foot on the path, whatever ye 
do. Maybe he’ll na touch you then, though likes enough he'll 
scare the wits out on ye wid his evil eye.” 

“Well, I'll risk it. I shall go up to-morrow in spite of him. 
Now good-night, it is time to turnin. I’m obliged to you, my 
friend, for telling me the story.” 

The last sip of toddy was drained, the ashes of pipes knocked 
out, and the two parted for the night. 

The hamlet of Ballygarvan stands on the rough shore in a dip 
or cove between the hills, and a stiff ascent of about two miles 
along a wild, scarcely-perceptible mountain track among the 
heather and boulders brought the travelling artist early the next 
day to the spot near the edge of the cliffs where he had begun his 
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sketch, and which lay within a yard or two of the mysterious 
Grey Man’s Path. The view was grand and impressive, em- 
bracing the grim but picturesque coast, with its irregular lines 
and the wide stretch of ocean, sombre and leaden under a gleamy, 
windless autumn sky. The rising mass of Garvan Head, coming 
up on the right of the picture, with its craggy edge cutting 
against the sea and sky, and then sloping away inland to the left, 
made a splendid foreground, and was all a painter could desire. 
His enthusiasm soon set him to work, and for several hours he 
became completely absorbed in it. The gradually freshening 
breeze and the gradually slow piling up of some threatening 
storm clouds in the north-east lent ever-increasing value to the 
effect. 

Towards the afternoon the closing in of the daylight was 
accelerated by the deepening tones of the clouds, and the slight 
and intermittent influence of the declining sun added greatly to 
the lurid effect the heather-clad hills naturally wore. <A wilder, 
lonelier, more weird-looking scene than this now became could 
hardly be imagined. About four o'clock, too, the wind again 
entirely dropped, and there succeeded one of those temporary but 
ominous lulls, the sure presage of a storm. A strange stillness 
pervaded nature, only broken by the occasional murmuring of the 
surges on the shore far down below. For another half-hour the 
painter’s attention was entirely riveted on his sketch. He had 
not seen a living creature since leaving the village. One or two 
sails only were visible on the horizon, and the very sca-birds 
seemed to have deserted the air; but about this time a couple of 
carrion crows swept up from the face of the cliff below him, and, 
after swirling around for a minute or two, with a dismal croak 
dropped out of sight again. For another short interval nothing 
occurred to disturb the patient enthusiast. Now, however, the 
distant muttering of thunder fell upon his ear, and for the first 
time he cast a look ahout him. He was sitting amongst the 
stunted heather at his light easel, with his back towards that part 
of the Grey Man’s Path which wound away inland; but, as has 
been hinted, the termination of it among the craggy boulders at 
the cliff edge swept round well in front of him and came con- 
spicuously into his sketch. But for his desire to get to work, he 
would, on arriving at the spot, have at once explored the bare, 
narrow track. 

The landlord’s story had excited his curiosity, and as he was 
putting some final touches on his canvas he determined to trace 
the path from end to end before returning to the inn. Yet he 
still lingered over his work, unable to tear himself away, until at 
length the increasing darkness and a louder peal of distant 
thunder warned him that it was time to give up. 

He rose from the camp-stool with a stretch, and, turning 
slightly round, started as he found himself suddenly face to face 
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with a strange and weird-looking figure. There on the path, 
within a yard of him, stood a tall man habited like a foreign sea- 
farer, with a long grey beard and hair nearly down to his shoulders. 
The piercing black eyes, set beneath heavy, dark eyebrows and 
partly shaded by a quaint peaked cap, gleamed fiercely from a 
countenance welknigh as grey as the hair on it. One hand was 
outstretched as if arrested in the act of seizing hold of the artist, 
but he was not quite within reach. So unexpected, so threatening 
was the appearance of the figure—for not the faintest sound had 
warned him of its approach—that he remained petrified and 
appalled. But presently stepping back beside his easel, he was 
about to protest indignantly, when the intruder dropped his arm 
and noiselessly proceeded along the path without casting another 
look at the bewildered and astonished young man. 

Going in the direction of the cliff edge, the figure had nearly 
reached it, when it again turned, paused, and glared fiercely. 

“If you are the grey man,” thought the artist, “ you are no 
ghost, that’s settled;” and he hegan hastily to gather his traps 
together. Only for an instant, however, did he take his eyes off 
the other; but that instant was sufficient, for when he looked 
again the figure had vanished. There seemed hardly time for it 
to have passed round the one projecting boulder which might have 
partly hidden it, and beyond that and within a foot of it was the 
top of the precipice. The broken ground and stunted heather at 
the actual edge offered no hiding-place, and the effect conse- 
quently was as if the figure must have gone over the cliff. 

Now that he had had time to recover himself, curiosity returned 
with overwhelming force upon the painter. He was no coward ; 
and when he had buckled the last strap of his haversaek, he 
bethought him that at least he would not leave the spot without 
endeavouring to clear up the mystery of this strange visitation. 

A few paces brought him to the brink of the dizzy height on 
the alert for anything that might happen. Preparing cautiously 
to look over, he became aware of something moving close beside 
him, and, turning, saw the figure as it emerged from another 
of the irregular projections immediately overhanging the preci- 
pice, but which he had not imagined offered foothold. In an 
Instant it was upon him with uplifted hand, in which gleamed a 
long knife. But the painter was too quick. He slipped aside, 
and the descending weapon, merely grazing his shoulder, passed 
through into the sleeve of his thick frieze coat. Before it could 
be withdrawn he had struck a blow which, staggering his assailant 
for an instant, gave him time to get back upon firmer ground— 
but time for that alone. Ere he knew it almost he was engaged 
in a death struggle, hand to hand. Fach had the other by the 
throat, by the arm, by anything offering hold. They swayed to 
and fro for several moments in horrible proximity to the very 
verge of the abyss, into which it looked as if they must both fall. 
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Stumbling, clattering, and scattering the crumbling earth and 
stones in all directions, the two fought like wolves. The blade 
again and again gleamed in the air, but every attempt to drive it 
home failed. The match in strength seemed nearly equal. 
Desperate efforts were made on both sides to throw one or the 
other. The artist was striving to keep the fight away from the 
precipice, as the bearded man was doing the reverse. Scarcely a 
blow was struck, so occupied was each hand by clutch and grip. 
Now one way, now the other, they lunged and plunged, and no 
one could have said which would gain the mastery, when it was 
settled by their both tripping and falling in a huddled heap 
among the boulders on the actual brink. Happily the painter 
was partly uppermost ; and when in a second or two he endea- 
voured to free himself, he found no resistance. His assailant lay 
senseless; the back of his head had struck against a sharp edge 
of projecting rock, and the crimson blood was already mingling 
with the long grey hair. Rising from his knees the young man 
drew a breath of relief, whilst his first impulse was then and there 
to thrust the scoundrel over the fatal ridge. But his humanity 
prevailed, and instead he dragged him on to a less hazardous and 
smoother place. He was himself sorely bruised and cut. Both 
hands were bleeding where from time to time he had grasped the 
dagger, and which, as he presently looked round, he saw lying at 
his feet. It had been a short but fearful bout, all, as it seemed 
to the survivor, the work of a minute; and we may suppose for 
a while after he scarcely knew where he was or what he did. But 
by degrees he found himself gathering his wits together, and binding 
his wounds as best he could with the shreds of his handkerchief. 

The short twilight was fast settling down, and, irresolute at 
first, he presently bethougnt him he had best make his way home 
ere his exhausted strength failed him entirely. A multitude of 
ideas whirled through his brain—the escape for life that he had 
had—the unprovoked attack—the mystery of it all. And then 
he thought of the object which had brought him into the danger. 
This steadied him—his art—his sketch. He left the still motion- 
less body where it lay, and returned for his materials, but picking 
up the dagger as he did so. He had slung them over his shoulder 
and was just about to hurry away when a groan arrested him, and 
he once more returned to the prostrate form. As he bent over it, 
the dark eyes glared up at him with as fierce and savage an ex- 
pression as ever. The lips moved, but uttered no sound, and one 
sinewy hand clutched wildly at him. 

‘You dastardly scoundrel,” said the young artist, “ you deserve 
that I should fling you over the cliff, but you shall lie where you 
are till the morning. I don’t get within your reach any more.” 

The lips moved again rapidly as if making a defiant answer, 
but the and now found its way towards an inner breast pocket, 
and began slowly drawing forth a pistol. The moment the painter 
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saw what it was he seized it and dragged it from the enfeebled 
fingers. Doing this rapidly and angrily, he tore open the pocket 
and pulled out with the weapon a dilapidated-looking and limp 
leather case or pocket-book. The hand made a desperate effort 
to recover this, and the body writhed in its futile endeavour to 
move the arm towards it. But the artist was too quick, and had 
possessed himself of both pistol and pocket-book in a moment. 

“No, you don’t; I’ll keep these for the present,” he muttered, 
hastily thrusting them into his pocket. “ You will be safe where 
you are; I don’t think you can move far;” and indeed the eyes 
were closing as he spoke, and the blood was soaking the grey 
hair the more freely from the recent movement. Casting a final 
look at his assailant the young man turned away, and without 
more ado began to retrace his steps towards the village. He had 
not descended the hill very far ere he found great difficulty in 
seeing his way. The darkness had rapidly increased, large drops 
of rain fell at intervals, and forked flashes of lightning, quickly 
followed by peals of thunder, half blinded and deafened him. The 
threatening storm was breaking over his very head, and in a few 
minutes a deluge of rain poured from the inky clouds. Stiff and 
aching, and soon wet to the skin, he nevertheless continued his 
descent ; but it was long ere he dimly discerned the feeble glimmer 
of a village light, whilst the darkness grew momentarily more and 
more difficult to steer through. At last he had cleared the track- 
less heather and boulders and reached the rough way at the 
commencement of the ascent to the Grey Man’s Path. He had 
kept his course fairly well, and when, half dazed with the roar 
and confusion of the elements and overwhelmed by fatigue, he 
arrived in the village highway and in a few minutes at the inn 
door, he had hardly strength left to stagger in. 

Once there, however, he soon recovered from his buffeting, 
changed his clothes, and disclosed his perilous adventure to his 
friends the fishermen. They appeared to regard him incredu- 
lously at first, though the landlord muttered something about its 
being no use warning obstinate folk, and that it was nothing more 
than might have been expected. The pistol and dagger created 
profound interest, and whilst a hot supper was being prepared the 
articles were subjected to close examination. 

“The weepons both are foreign make,” said the landlord as he 
passed them round to his mates with a sly look. ‘“’Deed,and I’m 
sorry totouch’em; but what will wedo? I’m na’ for going up to 
the Head on a night like this, and I take it none o’ ye will be 
inclined that way.” 

“Na, na,” was the general response, “the grey man must bide 
where he be, if grey man it was.” 

This view was unanimous, and although the thunder had some- 
what abated the wind howled and roared as it can only howl and 
roar in such a region. 
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A thousand questions assailed the traveller while he was eating 
his meal, but not till he had finished did he attempt to answer 
them in detail. Then he said, ‘‘ Whatever he was, he was no 
ghost, that’s settled; and now we'll see what we can make out of 
this case ;” and he produced it accordingly. It contained some- 
thing heavy, and was fastened securely by a spring catch. As he 
weighed it speculatively in his hand the men peered at it inquisi- 
tively, but. seemed to have a great objection to touching it. 

“Men alive, it won’t bite you,” he continued as he spread the 
strong pocket case open on the table. From an inner recess 
he then extracted two strange-looking keys, one very large. 
“ Foreigners, too, I expect,” he said, examining them; “ but that’s 
all the thing contains.” Curiosity of rather a forced kind, as it 
seemed to the painter, was assumed by the landlord and the rest 
as the keys were scrutinized, and he could not help fancying that 
the men eyed each other significantly. Still he ordered a brew 
of toddy, and as it was partaken of an agreement was come to 
that a burying party ought to go up the next morning with the 
traveller to the spot. 

“He'll bleed to death, if he’s not dead already,” hinted the 
landlord somewhat anxiously ; and the fishermen seemed to share 
in the feeling. 

“Well,” said the artist, “he brought his fate on himself; and 
for the matter of that, it will be a good job if this is the last you 
hear of the grey man, I should think.” 

There was but a faint echo of this sentiment, which struck the 
guest as somewhat odd, not to say ominous; but after a while he 
pleaded fatigue and the smarting of his wounds, which proved not 
very serious, however, as a reason for going to bed early. So he 
left the habitués of the bar to discuss the affair without him. 

Even the hardy inhabitants of Ballygarvan could scarcely have 
slept much more than did our traveller in the face of such a storm 
as that which raged during the nigLi, almost until dawn. It was 
the most terrific ever remembered ; and soon after he went to bed 
the roaring of wind, sea, and thunder reached such a pitch and so 
shook the very foundations of the place that the artist, as he lay 
in his snug little bunk, fully believed that he felt more than one 
shock of what seemed very like an earthquake. Prospero might 
have “ called forth the mutinous winds, and ’twixt the green sea 
and azure vault set roaring war.” For assuredly the firm-based 
promontory must have been made to shake; and if there were no 
stout oaks to be rifted by Jove’s own bolt, anything which lay 
exposed beneath that frightful tempest would have stood a fair 
chance of being riven to the core. Save that the wretched being, 
whoever he was, fully deserved his fate, his young victim might 
have relented as his thoughts wandered again and again to that 
powerful and vigorous form lying helpless, probably dead, out on 
the brink of the fearful cliff. The scoundrel deserves no pity, he 
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thought ; but if anything could excite it, such a night as this 
would. However, the night and the storm, like everything else in 
this world, came to an end, and the morning broke clear and 
bright, but with a terrific sea of course still running. The 
traveller, while dressing betimes, saw from his window, which 
overlooked the bay, that the effects of the hurricane were exciting 
profound attention from the few knots of people gathered along 
the shore all looking and pointing in the direction of the cliffs. 
Soon joining that where his Jandlord stood, he was met with the 
salutation : 

*« By all the saints, sir, shure such a thing has never been seen in 
ony living man’s time. Look yonder, sir, the storm and the earth- 
quake has torn away the very face off the head, as ye may say.” 

The artist gazed in the direction of the man’s outstretched 
finger, and saw that. a very remarkable change indeed had over- 
taken the sea face of Garvan Head. An enormous landslip had 
evidently occurred ; and though the promontory was too far off for 
the naked eye accurately to determine the precise spot, the tra- 
veller fancied it was just beside and beneath the Grey Man’s Path, 
and he said as much. 

“Tt will be so, sir,” acquiesced the landlord and several other 
bystanders. ‘The white line across the face is mainly cut away, 
and there looks to me like a great black hole split up from Port. 
Garvan Cave, which, ye know, lay a wee bit. to the nor’ard at the 
foot o’ the cliff. We will be able to get up to it a’most now on 
that mass o’ slither that’s come down. Why, it’s as big as achurch, 
and alters the whole run o’ the tide.” 

This again was true; the débris now prevented the sea from 
washing the base of the cliff, and the foam and spray were raving 
against the fallen masses of rock as if furious at being baffled in 
their usual attack on the land. 

“That scoundrel’s body will have gone down with the falling 
mass, I take it,” said the artist, “and there will be no need fora 
burying party now; but I shall go off along the top and see what 
has happened. You fellows will come ?” 

Two or three fishermen acquiesced, and within an hour the artist, 
the landlord, and their followers approached the top of the head- 
land by the usual ascent. They soon discovered that the con- 
jecture was right. Some forty feet had been sylit away from the 
cliff face, close to where the Grey Man’s Path terminated amongst 
the boulders at the edge; but the path itself remained, all save the 
last few yards of it, which had gone, and the gap which was left 
presented a curious formation, partly natural, partly artificial. 
It looked like the inside wall of a house while being demolished 
or after a fire, where the chimneys and flues are shown in section. 
From the top and immediately beneath the projecting boulder 
from behind which the figure had sprung out upon the painter 
with uplifted knife, a series of rough steps, with a rope dangling 
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for a handhold, descended into the enormous chasm which had 
been made. There had evidently been a way down there—a sort 
of well, the construction of which was quite plain now that the 
hither side of it had been torn away. As the exploring party 
peered over into the abyss below they saw that the passage led by 
various zigzags into a vast open vault or cave, which had once laid 
concealed in the very bowels of the earth, but which by the 
catastrophe was now unroofed as it were and so lay partly open to 
their view, as did also some of its contents, in the shape of small 
kegs and barrels piled together in disorder. 

“Oh, oh,” exclaimed the artist with a low whistle as he saw 
this ; “the secret of my grey man at least is out—a smugglers’ 
store,eh ? and they got access to it from the very uttermost edge 
of the precipice, behind yonder boulder and which hid the opening. 
But what's that long, queer-looking, twisted snake of a thing 
among the barrels ?” 

The landlord professed profound astonishment at the spectacle, 
bat then after » moment, bending on him a cunning look, said 
with much confidence : 

“ Hist, sir, don’t spake of it. Don’t ye know that machinery ? 
That’s just the worm-pipe of a whisky still, curling away there fra’ 
the boiler tank over the peat stove to the vat in the corner. Ah! 
by the mother o’ Moses now, to think of an illicit thing iike that 
going on here widin two miles of us, and none of us knowing it. 
And no wonder, for who'd a thought o’ looking for the vent of a flue 
on the face o’ Garvan Head? Ay, but twas a cunning place ; but 
shure it was the boys’ dodge to scare honest folk fra’ looking after 
‘em. What ’ciseman would ever a thought o’ running ’em to 
earth in a burrow like this?” 

‘And do you fellows mean to tell me you didn’t know it ?” said 
the painter. “ Til be bound some of you have tasted the product, 
at any rate, many a time.” 

“ Divil a bit, sir,” was the combined response. ‘ How should 
we ony more than other folk? Nota soul of us. But where’s the 
man all this while that ye left for dead—the murthering ghost- 
shamming villain. To think of it now, that he and his mates have 
been carrying on wid this trick for ony number of years maybe.” 

** Ah, I wonder who his mates can be?” said the artist with a 
wink at the landlord. ‘‘I’d lay a wager you could put your finger 
on some of them; but I hope they are not quite so bloodthirsty 
and savage as he was. And where is he all this while ? Gone over, 
I expect, with the fallen cliff. I left him lying exactly on the 
part that has fallen, and that’s buried mainly in the sea.” 

“ Deed, p’r’aps, and it’s a good job,” said the landlord somewhat 
seriously. ‘Maybe there'll trouble come out o’ this when the 
’cise officers find it out; and it’s better the master’s tongue should 
be silent or he might get others into trouble.” 

“Yes, yes, I quite understand; but now look here, my men, 
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don’t think I want to split upon you ; but just tell me honestly all 
about it,” said the painter, turning towards the whole party, who 
were now but half pretending astonishment at the discovery. 
“You knew what this grey man’s game was; for he couldn’t 
have managed the still ane? 

“Deed, but he could, though, and did,” whispered the landlord, 
continuing clumsily to assume innocence; “ by me soul, not one 
of us here did ony more than now and again bring a boat under 
the lea o’ Port Garvan Cave and carry off a keg or two when the 
wind was fair and quiet ; and how should ony of us know where 
they came fra’, or who made the liquor in em? But hist, sir, hist 
for the life on ye. Here’s a crew o’ folk coming up fra’ the 
village, and we'll not talk of it now; but the game’s over, and 
there aren’t ony witnesses to prove onything. The only one’s 
dead. Kape quiet, I’ll tell ye to-night all aboot it, when we're 
alone. Don’t let the mates see us talking too much. They’d not 
like, p’r’aps, that I'd tell ye.” 

The artist put his finger to his lips in sign of agreement, as 
several labourers and a stray inhabitant or so of the neighbour- 
hood began to join the other men, who had moved somewhat 
apart from the two speakers. 

How much was true of what the landlord that night told his 
guest, the latter could not quite determine. Some of it was, he 
did not doubt. The chief actor had disappeared in the landslip ; 
and although the articles the artist had taken from him verified a 
few points, there were a great many which remained entirely 
unaccounted for to the end. ; 

Mine host of the “ Dolphin and Anchor” declared on his vath 
that he had no complicity in the business. 

“Ye see, sir,” he said, “ they make a deal o’ whisky in these 
parts in that way. The boys learn the trade at Coleraine, Bush 
Mills and the like, and him as 1 had mine from came fra’ Derry, 
and he used to swear he brought it round from the Loch to Port 
Garvan Cove as the most convanient place for us to pick it up at. 
It was not for the likes vo’ me to ask questions, particular as he 
favoured it at cost price; but, by me soul, y’r honour, I was as in- 
nocent as a babe of there being a still where we found it this 
morning, whatever I guessed ;” and this much the artist partially 
believed. 

“ But then,” he said, “ you knew that fellow was no ghost that 
used to be seen on the Grey Man’s Path ?” 

“ Well, sir, I must confess I did,” answered the landlord, some- 
what abashed, but with a knowing smile. “But most folks 
thought he was—’twas best to let ’em think so. I tried to make 
you think so.” 

“I know you did. But, judging by what you told me and 
what I experienced, he was a ruftian of the deepest dye.” 

“Deed, sir, but we didn’t know that for certain. Pecp'’e had 
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disappeared, but who could tell how? Faith, nobody knew ony- 
thing of the ghost-man himself. On my soul I didn’t, onyway. 
Once or twice I’d seen him in conversation with the man fra’ 
Derry out on the hill; and when I put a question, I was cautioned 
not to meddle wid him. ‘ He’s a daft kind o’ crature,’ said the 
Derry man, ‘ but he’s useful to me; he kapes up that story about 
the Grey Man’s Path, being like O’Morrogh in the matter 0’ 
beard and hair, and that suits me. We don’t want folks prying 
about on the Head and there away.’ ’Deed but I think he said he 
was related distantly to O’Morrogh; but there, sir, I couldn’t 
tell ye. I never saw him onywhere else but on the hills at a 
distance, for I never liked the looks on him. I was not for 
scraping acquaintance wid him.” 

“The Derry man, then,” thought the artist, “really holds the 
elue. I shall try and find him out on my way back to England, 
as I shall take ship at Londonderry.” 

Now this the painter did, snd from the Derry man picked up 
all he could ever find out. 


* * * * * * * * 


The hero of this adventure, the travelling artist of those days, 
is now a hale old gentleman of eighty-seven, who has long ago 
won renown as a landscape painter. He protests his memory is 
hazy as to certain details, particularly as regards what he heard in 
the end about the grey man. In recounting it quite lately, 
however, he said, “ There will be sufficient to finish the story, I 
doubt not. I remember I had great difficulty in getting hold of 
that fellow at Derry; and when I did, it was only by alternate 
bribes and threats that I induced him to confide in me. Things 
were all very different in those far back days to what they are 
now. Superstition, together with wild and lawless habits, pre- 
vailed in the remoter parts of the British Isles, especially in 
Ireland, to an extent you youngsters have no idea of, though, from 
what I hear, they seem pretty lawless there again at present. 
This Derry man was connected with the excise, but did not 
scruple to make use of his official position to fill his own pockets. 
When he saw I knew as much as I did and the tale about Cepos 
O’Morrogh, he said, ‘ Ah! that’s not the beginning of the legend 
of the Grey Man's Path, for it’s only about two generations back 
that Cepos O’Morrogh flourished—never mind. He had a son 
who, after his father’s disappearance over the cliff, vanished also, 
and is supposed to have gone to Mexico, where he worked in a 
silver mine, and was hanged for robbing it. But he too left a 
son, who, inheriting the family keys and secrets, came to Ireland 
to turn them to account, and this was the fellow who tried to 
throw you over the cliff the other day. He was elderly when I 
first knew him, a reckless dare-devil, half Spanish and_ half 
mad. And it seemed he had heard from his father about the 
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cave in the bowels of Garvan Head and the way down to it, and 
he found it all out, and told me about it, and somehow we 
thought it was a good place to set up a still in; and he and I con- 
trived it between us, I admit. There were only two other lads in 
the secret, and they were transported years ago for another job of 
the same kind; but they never split on this O’Morrogh and me, 
and so we had Garvan Head all to ourselves. He lived down in 
the cave and worked the whole thing, well-nigh alone, though of 
course I used to meet him and supply him with grain and the 
rest from time to time. I put the excise officers off the scent, 
as, of course, I could ; and in that wild and lonely district he had 
no difficulty in keeping up the superstition of the Grey Man’s 
Path, and so of scaring just the few natives from the spot. 
Maybe, he didn’t mind tumbling any of them over the cliff, if 
they came in his way, or getting rid of them, as he would of you 
but for your strength and luck. He had been bred in a country 
where they were not particular, and the business came handy to 
him, I daresay.’ 

“ This is about all I got out of the exciseman,” said the octo- 
genuarian ; “ but I remember he was in a rare stew lest I should 
peach on him. But it was no affair of mine. I was going back 
to England, and I’ve never been to Ireland since. I have my 
sketch to this day, and also the relics of the adventure, the 
dagger, keys, &c. These are all of Spanish make. It is a wild 
story, but not so improbable sixty years since as some peuple 
might think, and, assuredly, the most startling matter I have ever 
been concerned in during the course of a rather long life.” 

W. W. FENN. 
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i is has occurred to me not unfrequently in my experience that 

it must be rather a nice thing to be a savage. It seems to 
me that we civilized nations are far too conceited about our sup- 
posed advantages, and that there is a good deal to be said on the 
other side. It is pleasant, no doubt, to have our cheap daily 
papers, to be able to buy trousers for sixteen shillings, to have 
our hair brushed by machinery, and to ride a mechanical horse 
that costs nothing for his keep. All these the savage lacks, and 
so far we have the pull of him. But look, on the other hand, at 
the many inflictions the savage is spared—chimney-pot hats, and 
lawyers’ bills, and the income-tax, and the toothache, and drains. 
1 say it advisedly; I am not at all sure that, if my time were to 
come over again, I wouldn’t rather be a savage. My latest trouble, 
the last straw, so to speak, which has broken the back of my 
domestic felicity, and given me a distaste for civilization and all 
its works, is Drains. 

We had lived, Anna Maria and I, for the thirteen years of our 
married life in the same house, No. 111, Pottlebury Terrace, 
Islington ; and a very decent sort of house, as houses go, it was. 
I admit that it had its little drawbacks; it was ever so many 
stories high, and all the clean water had to be carried from the 
basement up to the top of the house, and all the dirty water to 
be carried down again. I suppose this 7s an inconvenience (I 
never tried it myself), but I really think Anna Maria made too 
much of it. Then, again, we hadn’t a bath-room (I fancy people 
didn’t wash quite so much when Pottlebury Terrace was built), 
and the youngsters had to undergo their Saturday tubbing in the 
washhouse. We hadn’t any ventilators, except in the shape of 
draughts, and our rooms seemed to have been constructed on the 
principle of securing the maximum of heat in summer, and the 
maximum of cold in winter. Still, we always felt that the tem- 
perature was seasonable, and as it couldn’t be cured, it had to be 
endured. But the really weak point (the strong point in one 
sense, but of that the less said the better) of 111, Pottlebury 
Terrace was the drains. I made light of it myself, even to pre- 
tending, when they were not very bad, that I couldn’t smell them 
at all; and when they were, that probably the cook had been 
throwing cabbage-water down the sink again. But though I 
made the best of the matter for my own reasons, I must own 
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(now that there’s nothing to be lost by it) that the odours at 
No. 111 were occasionally very bad indeed. If any scientific 
gentleman had invented a smellometer, it would have stood mostly 
in our house at “boiling.” Until the era of the Healtheries, how- 
ever, Anna Maria had accepted our drains as belonging to the 
inevitable, like the rent and the poor’s rates; but the very first 
time she visited those abominable sanitary and insanitary houses, 
she came home, so to speak, “on strike.” I could see it in her 
eye. “Henry,” she said, “I know now what gave Rosa Matilda 
the measles in the spring.” ‘ Ah,” I said, “and what might that 
be?” ‘Our horrid drains,” she said, glaring at me through her 
spectacles. “ Nonsense!” I replied with decision. “ Henry,” she 
said solemnly, “ I know I am right. And not only Rosa Matilda’s 
measles, but Percy Algernon’s diphtheria, and Sidney Augustus’ 
nettle-rash last year, and Marjorie Ann’s constant headaches, and 
your rheumatism, and ” “Very possibly, my dear,” I said 
soothingly, for when the little woman goes off on this sort of tack 
I find it absolutely necessary to humour her. A very little con- 
tradiction would have made her declare that the drains were 
answerable for Howard Arthur's chilblains and Dorothy Althea’s 
sprained ankle, if not the broken pane of glass in the nursery 
window. “Very possibly, my dear; but what is to be done? 
We have got the drains, and we must make the best of them. It 
would be worse still if we hadn’t any.” (I was not by any means 
convinced of this, but I thought I might as well say it). “Stuff 
and nonsense, Henry! If the drains are not right, they will have 
to be made right. You may be a martyr to drains if you like, 
but J won’t, and the children shan’t.” 

When Anna Maria takes this tone, there is only one thing to 
be done, and I do it—I knock under at once. These little 
women are perfect tigers when roused. I mean, mind you, the 
real genuine “little woman,” from five feet one (the height of 
the Venus) downwards. The smallest. man I know always speaks 
of his wife as his “little woman,” though she is a head and a 
half taller than himself and weighs fourteen stone. As might 
naturally be expected, she is as mild as a sheep. Your real little 
women are almost invariably Pepperers. Let me hasten to add that 
they are, in their calmer moments, almost invariably Nice. Now 
Anna Maria is a genuine little woman, just half an inch under the 
limit, indeed; and she wears corkscrew curls and spectacles. 
Whether these are aids to ferocity, I will not. undertake to decide, 
but she is undoubtedly a Pepperer, and she possesses an Eye. When 
Shakespeare spoke of “an eye like Mars’ to threaten and com- 
mand,” write Ma’s for Mars, and one could almost imagine that 
he had Anna Maria in his mind. Her method of dealing with 
domestic irregularities may be fitly described as government by 
earthquake. On the whole, perhaps it is as good as most other 
forms of government. I find that the moral shaking-up occa- 
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sioned by the earthquake has generally a good effect, and things 
are apt to go on very much more pleasantly afterwards. Anna 
Maria herself is never more charming than after a brisk erup- 
tion. (N.B.—Of course you must give the lava time to cool.) 

Anna Maria, therefore, having thus delivered herself on the 
subject of drains, it became imperative to deal with the subject 
at once. I waited on our landlord. I induced him (with great 
difficulty) to come and smell for himself. He came, and said he 
couldn’t smell anything at all. I am satisfied that all landlords 
are liars in this particular—the most truthful of landlords never 
will admit that he can smell anything wrong with the drains. 
I should have liked to take our landlord by the scruff of his neck, 
and hold his nose well down over the sink, but I thought this 
would hardly be likely to conciliate him, so I refrained. Ulti- 
mately he admitted that, as the drains had never been renewed 
since the house was first built (about the time of Cromwell, I 
should fancy), they might be a little the worse for wear, and 
agreed that if I would bear half the cost of new ones, he would 
pay the remainder. As I was only a yearly tenant, I demurred a 
little, but observing premonitory signs of an eruption on the 
part of Anna Maria, I consented. 

We had the lower regions cleared of furniture at great incon- 
venience, expecting the builder’s men to come the next day. 
They did not come the next day, or the day after that. We 
waited for nearly a fortnight, and then in despair put all the 
furniture back again. The following day they came. They 
pulled up the flooring, and piled decayed bricks all round our 
kitchen; after which they disappeared for some days. On my 
expostulating, I was told that “the governor had took ’em off, 
and put ’em on another little job,” and for three weeks they 
fluctuated between our lower regions and the other little job. 
Meanwhile all the smells of Cologne in its most odorous days 
were as nothing to the smell that prevailed in our kitchen—but 
the men employed didn’t seem to mind it. I presume they were 
paid by time. Their actual labour was not exhausting, the chief 
employment of the bricklayers being, apparently, to wait for the 
plumbers, and that of the plumbers to wait for the bricklayers. 
Meanwhile they established a sort of gipsy camp in our kitchen 
and breakfast-room, even to consuming their dinners, warmed up 
with our coals and in our saucepans, on the premises. The fire 
in the breakfast-room was given over to their professional use, 
but, not content with this, they appropriated the kitchen fire as 
well, and the children’s dinner came up twenty minutes late by 
reason that, as the cook said, “the plumbers was warming up 
their dinners in the kitchen.” Little did those misguided men 
know the lioness spirit that breathed in the small frame of Anna 
Maria. She bent her brows and set her lips together in a manner 
which betokened volcanic disturbance, and descended to the 
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kitchen. In less thana minute anda half five hulking vagabonds 
left our house in Indian file to complete their meal at the public- 
house round the corner. The rout was so sudden and so complete 
that one of them carried off his dinner, consisting, as I am 
informed, of Irish stew, in a check pocket handkerchief. Neither 
of those gentlemen ever attempted to bivouac in our kitchen 
again, and they would slink away, when Anna Maria came in 
sight, with a whipped-poodle, tail-between-the-legs expression 
which was quite touching. 

At last the work was done, and peac2 wa3 restored tv our 
dwelling. But not for long. The drains were certainly im- 
proved, but they still left much to be desired. They had altered 
the smell somehow, but it was still there. We called in an 
architect, who informed us that the work had been done all 
wrong, and, “to make a good job of it,” must be done all 
over again. Short of this, by spending another ten pounds or 
so in a ventilating-shaft and a few other improvements, we might 
possibly make things a little better. I was not disposed to build 
our landlord’s house over again for him, and was for letting 
things alone, but Anna Maria would not hear of it. She put 
on her “Kismet” expression, and unequivocally declared that 
we must MOVE. 

Having come to this conclusion, we determined that our move 
should be distinctly a change for the better, by no means limited 
to the sordid consideration of drains. Anna Maria drew up for 
my guidance a list of requirements which (in addition to the 
drains) our new house was to answer :— 

Firstly : It was not to have an underground kitchen. 

Secondly : It was to have cellars underground (a house without 
a basement being, in Anna Maria’s opinion, always damp). 

Thirdly: It was not to have more than two floors above the 
ground floor. 

Fourthly : It was to have a bath-room. 

‘ifthly : It was to have a cheerful aspect. 

Sixthly: The dust-bin wasn’t to be too near the windows. 

Seventhly: The reception-rooms must be large and roomy. 

Eighthly: There were to be not less than five bedrooms and a 
roomy day nursery. 

Ninthly: There must be a good large garder. 

Tenthly: The rent wasn’t to be more at the outside than sixty- 
five pounds a year. (J added this condition.) 

Eleventhly: There were to be good strong shutters to all the 
ground-floor windows. (This condition was also added by myself; 
Anna Maria isn’t afraid of burglars. I am.) 

With these desiderata jotted down in my note-book, I started 
on my quest. I began my search with a light heart, not doubting 
but that in a couple of days, or three at the most, I should have 
spotted two or three tenements of the right sort, and then Anna 
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Maria could take her choice. Each morning at breakfast I 
examined the advertisements in the papers, and rarely failed to 
tind at least two or three that seemed to offer just the thing we 
wanted. But when I went to look at the houses, they invariably 
had some drawback not mentioned in the advertisement. 
‘“ There’s always a something,” said the Scottish lady when she 
found that her newly-married daughter hated her gudeman; and 
there was “always a something” of an undesirable character 
about the very desirable houses described in the advertisements. 
The “spacious dining and drawing rooms” proved to be fourteen 
feet by twelve; the “ well-stocked garden” consisted of two or 
three stunted evergreens and a dead gooseberry bush; the 
“noble lawn” was a mangy-looking piece of ground about the 
size of a large doormat. In one instance the water supply 
wouldn’t turn on; in another it wouldn’t turn off, and the 
premises were gradually melting away in consequence. In 
another the premises were next door to a girls’ school, and the 
“tum-tum, tiddly um-tum” that came through the thin party 
walls drove me nearly to distraction in merely looking over the 
premises. In another case, advertised as a “charmingly quiet lo- 
eality,” there was a Salvation Army barracks over the way, and 
the next-door neighbour was a laundress, and appropriated, not only 
her own garden, but all the garden walls, to the drying of various 
necessary but unmentionable articles of underclothing. Another 
house, offered at a temptingly low rent, possessed a well-authen- 
ticated ghost, not mentioned in the advertisement. I would back 
Anna Maria to tackle the biggest ghost that ever stepped, but 
you can’t depend on a ghost’s discretion. If it would only appear 
to Anna Maria, it would be all right; but it might have taken it 
into its head to appear to me, and I don’t think I should have 
liked it. It was a pity, for in all other respects the house would 
have suited us exactly. I found scores of houses that met about 
half of our requirements, and scores more that met the other half, 
but not one (save the ghost’s residence) that seemed to unite the 
whole. If “firstly” was all right, ‘“‘secordly” wasall wrong. I even 
found houses all right up to “‘sixthly,” but the other requirements 
were hopelessly astray. The most eligible of the houses I visited 
were excluded by “tenthly,” and I passed over a lot more otherwise 
eligible residences because they didn’t quite come up to my ideas 
as to “eleventhly.” And the worst of it was, they were so far apart. 
The first I examined was at Lower Norwood, the next at Dalston, 
the next at Fulham, then one at Streatham. The next was at 
Stamford Hill, then one at Highgate, one at Ealing, and another 
at Holloway. Then I made a pilgrimage to South Tottenham, 
taking Clapton on my way, and thence travelled, vid Highbury, 
to Chiswick. 

‘I had spent some five weeks in this way, and a little fortune in 
railway and omnibus fares, without having found what we sought, 
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and I decided for the future to work a district at a time, walking 
well over it, and looking at all the houses which happened to be 
to let. In pursuance of this resolution, I found myself one 
Saturday afternoon examining a street of new houses at Stoke 
Newington. Some were finished, others at various stages towards 
completion. Being half-holiday, the workmen had departed, but 
the houses were all left open, as is generally the case with houses 
“to let” in suburban districts, and there was no obstacle to my 
inspecting them at my leisure. I went over two or three, and 
finally found one which came nearer to our requirements than 
any I had yet seen. It had a large garden, the reception-rooms 
were fairly roomy, there was a bath-room, an ample supply of 
bedrooms, and even some small pretence of shutters to the lower 
windows. I found by a notice on the dining-room mantel-piece 
that the rent was only £60. I carefully sniffed at all the sinks, 
and found nothing to suggest the addition of another letter. 
“At last,” I thought, “I have found what I seek,” and I said, like 
the gentleman of “ Woodpecker ” celebrity : 


“* Tf there's peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that is humble might look for it here.’” 


Indeed, if anything, it was a little too peaceful, for there did not 
appear to be as yet an occupied house within a quarter ofa mile of it. 
Still, I reflected, somebody must be first, and even Rome wasn’t 
built (still less occupied) in a day. I looked over my memoran- 
dum-book and checked off the various requirements. All seemed 
to be met, save No. 2, viz., that the basement should be excavated, 
and I proceeded to satisfy myself on this point. After some poking 
about I discovered a door under the stairs, which apparently led to 
some regions below. A flight of wooden steps led from the open- 
ing, and these I began slowly and carefully to descend. It struck 
me that they were rather rickety, and just as I was half-way down 
they unpleasantly surprised me by collapsing and landing me, 
in a mixed and disorganized condition, on a heap of rubbish 
below. As soon as I had in some degree recovered my wits, and 
satisfied myself which end of me was uppermost, I tried to stand 
up, but found I had somehow doubled my right foot under me in ~ 
my fall and sprained my ankle severely. I could not stand with- 
out great pain, and, to add to my discomfort, I was in almost total 
darkness, the only light being a faint gleam which seemed to 
come through some sort of grating. Fortunately I had some 
wax-lights in my pocket, and I struck one of them in order 
to get a better idea of my position. I found I was in an oblong 
cellar, about twelve feet by six, and eight high, intended ap- 
parently for coals, for the faint light I had noticed came through 
openings in a plate, which closed a kind of shoot at the further 
end. The walls were brick, and the floor a sort of concrete, while 
the roof was formed by the boards of the flooring above. As far 
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as I could judge, my prison was immediately under the entrance- 
hall, the coal-plate being in front of the door-step. The ladder 
by which I had descended—if a man can properly be said to 
descend when he comes head first—had evidently been a mere 
temporary affair, and was now completely disabled, one upright 
being broken in half. If I had been in my usual agile condition, 
I daresay I could have climbed up to the opening by the aid 
of the second upright, but with my sprained ankle it was simply 
impossible. 

I endeavoured calmly to review my position, and the more 
I looked at it the less I liked it. Here was I on a Saturday 
evening, miles away from home—nay, to all appearance, miles 
away from anybody —in a damp coal-cellar, with a sprained 
ankle, nothing to eat, nothing to lie upon, nothing to cover me, 
and, so far as [ could see, no prospect of ever getting out again. 
The very workmen would not return to their work till Monday, 
and when they did, they would probably not come to this house, 
which was regarded as finished. Monday morning! Why, I should 
be dead and gone (no, dead, but not gone) long before Monday 
morning came. I had hitherto never missed a meal in my life, 
and I was getting ferociously hungry already. I used one more of 
my scanty stock of matches to look at my watch and see what 
time it was. A quarter to six! And at six precisely our family 
eircle at Pottlebury Terrace would be sitting down to tea—high 
tea, with a fried sole ard a sally lunn, little recking that their 
husband and father was lying (that is to say, sitting) disabled in 
a gruesome cellar, and probably would never come out again. I 
reflected with gloomy satisfaction that I had told Anna Maria, if 
I chanced to be late, not to wait tea for me, and she had promised 
that che wouldn’t. [could see in my mind’s eye the sally lunn 
disappearing under the assaults of the juveniles, and the delicate 
portion of sole put aside on the hob by Anna Maria’s careful hands 
for him who would in all probability never return to claim it. I 
could have cried when I thought of that sole! After about an 
hour and a half had elapsed, according to my reckoning, I struck 
another match and looked at my watch again. It was a quarter 
past six only! This was bad enough, but the brief illumination 
showed me more than this—on the wall, within a couple of feet 
of me, was a huge blackbeetle. Now, if there is one creature on 
earth which I utterly detest, dread, and abominate, it is a black- 
beetle. People tell me that they are harmless animals, and I 
must own that they generally show quite as much alacrity in 
getting out of my way as I do in getting out of theirs; but I 
can’t help it. As I have already intimated, I have an objection 
to burglars, and I don’t like ghosts, but I would rather tackle a 
ghost and a burglar combined at close quarters than a blackbeetle. 

Some reader may here exclaim, “ Well, now, if the cellar had 
been full of rats, or if you had found a skeleton, or something of 
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that sort, I could have understood you. But do you really mean 
to say you get into a flurry about a blackbeetle?” Yes, I do. 
I suppose we all have our pet aversions, and this is mine. My 
theory is that my mother must have been frightened by one in 
my very early youth, and that I am the victim of a hereditary 
scare. This, however, is speculation ; the fact remains. Spiders, 
earwigs, caterpillars, are all more or less objectionable to me, but 
not one of them in my mind even approaches the utter loathsome- 
ness of the B.B. In the first shock of my terror I dropped my 
lucifer match, and the light went out. I was again in total dark- 
ness, with a blackbeetle (ugh !) only a few feet away from me. I 
had never wilfully killed a beetle in my life; the horrible scrunch 
under my slipper when I have chanced to tread on one acciden- 
tally almost sends me into convulsions. However, desperate 
diseases demand desperate remedies. 

There was not room enough in that cellar for me and a black- 
beetle. One of us must die. When I say “one of us,” I naturally 
hoped and intended that it should be the beetle, though I did not 
feel too cocksure about it. It was horrible to have to kill him, 
but it would be still more horrible to let him live and to 
pass the night in his company. I remembered that I had 
seen on the ground, during the transient illumination, a brick, 
fortunately on the side remote from the blackbeetle. I groped 
about for it, and at last succeeded in finding it; then lighting 
another match I prepared to crush my enemy against the wall, 
but when I raised the brick for that purpose he was no longer 
there. Whether he had anticipated my fell intent and pre- 
cipitately retreated, or whether he had simply fallen down, I 
could not tell, but he was gone. I tried to trace him, but my 
light failed. I must know where he was. I struck another 
match, and another, and at last caught sight of him on the 
ground, creeping slowly along the foot of the wall. He was 
just out of my reach, but I took good aim and flung the brick at 
him. I think it surprised him, for he certainly quickened his 
pace, but not as if he were seriously alarmed, still less hurt. 
With the greatest difficulty, and the consumption of two more 
vestas, I regained my weapon, and, poising it carefully, came 
down with terrific violence, as it seemed to me, right across 
the small of his back. I made up my mind that I had done for 
him this time, and struck another lucifer just to make sure of my 
victory, but I fancy he must have lain in a hollow of the ground, 
for the moment I lifted the brick, off he trotted from under it as 
merrily as ever. I tried the same manceuvre once again, and was 
satisfied that this time I had really finished him, but on lifting 
the brick there was no sign of him, and after careful search I dis- 
covered him at about two feet distance, wriggling his long 
smellers, and nota halfpenny the worse fur my murderous inten- 
tions. Be it remembered that all this while I was dragging 
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myself about on my hands and knees, my sprained ankle giving 
me the acutest pain, and preventing any but the slowest rate of 
progress. Again I tried to kill him, and again he escaped me, 
this time for nearly half an hour, and when I did find him it was 
in quite a different part of the cellar ; so far away, indeed, that a 
horrible thought struck me. Was it the same beetle, or another ? 
I would not suffer myself to dwell upon this awful doubt. To be 
pitted against one beetle was bad enough, but to have to tackle 
two!—that way madness lay! If I had been persuaded that there 
were two of them I really think I should have endeavoured to 
commit suicide on the spot. I don’t know how I should have 
managed it, unless I had brained myself with the brick, but I 
should certainly have tried. However, just as my reason was 
tottering on its throne, I came to the conclusion that it was the 
same beetle. I had noticed about my beetle a specially defiant 
way of cocking his moustaches, and recognizing the same feature 
in the one now in view, I took comfort. Again I tried to cireum- 
vent him, and again he escaped, while I burnt my fingers severely 
with the wax-light. 

I was now reduced to my three last matches, and I looked 
forward with terror to the time, too nearly at hand, when 
they would all be exhausted and I should be left in unbroken 
darkness with that dreadful beetle. I felt that he was only wait- 
ing for this, to come and creep up the leg of my trousers, in 
which case I know I should have become a raving maniac. For- 
tunately a happy thought struck me. I had seen lying on the 
ground somewhere in my wanderings a piece of string. I devoted 
another wax-light to search for it, and with some difficulty found 
it. It was a horribly dirty and unpleasant piece of string, and I 
should have hesitated under other circumstances to touch it even 
with a pair of tongs, but I clutched it as the miser clutches gold. 
Dividing it into two portions, I tied one tightly round each 
trouser leg, just above the ankle, and so far I felt safe. I then 
dragged myself as far as I possibly could from the spot where [ 
had last seen the unclean animal, and propping my back against 
the wall, bringing my battered hat well over my brows, buttoning 
my coat, and thrusting my hands deep into my pockets, I waited 
as best I might until starvation should put an end to my suffer- 
ings. I felt sure it wouldn’t be long. 

How long I waited, I don’t know, but I must ultimately 
have fallen asleep. I was awakened by the scrunch of a heavy 
footstep on the gravel outside, and a gleam of bright light 
shining through the chinks of the coal-plate. It was a chance 
for life. “Help! help!” I shouted. “What’s up now?” 
said a gruff voice. “Nothing is up, but I’m down; down 
here in the cellar.” There was no reply, but the heavy tread 
resounded through the house, and presently the welcome gleam 
of a bull’s-eye lantern shone at the door of my prison. ‘This 
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is a pretty game,” said the policeman sternly; “a bit of burg- 
lary, I reckon. You'll have to come along o’ me, my lad.” 
With some difficulty I got him to understand how the accident 
had happened, and that I was at any rate not a habitual criminal, 
and with the aid of another constable, whom he called to his 
assistance, he got me out of my dungeon. I was a woeful object. 
In addition to the result of my fall, which had smashed my hat 
and covered me with dust, my knees were plastered with grime 
acquired by crawling round and round after that wretched black- 
beetle, while the remainder of my clothes were covered with white- 
wash, gathered from the walls. The policemen got me a cab, and 
after rewarding them for their assistance, I bade the man drive 
to Pottlebury Terrace, which I reached about two a.m. Anna 
Maria was sitting up for me, and remarked that she was glad I 
had come at last, as she was beginning to feel nervous. I had 
just begun the recital of my misfortunes when she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Why, what’s this on the brim of your hat ?—a nasty 
great blackbeetle!” A generous impulse prompted me, as I 
myself had escaped, to plead for its life, but it was too late— 
Anna Maria had put her foot down! The involuntary com- 
panion of my imprisonment had become a mathematical surface 
(length and breadth, without thickness), and so ended my Night 
with a Blackbeetle. 
ANGELO J. LEWIS. 


WHY NEW HOUSES ARE HAUNTED. 
Br ELWYN KEITH. 


MADE an interesting acquaintance the other day. He sat on 

my right hand at dinner, and, judging by appearance, he 
might as well have been of note as not. He spoke in German, 
rapidly, with a precision very much to the point—being one of 
those large-browed, bright-eyed individuals who can distinguish 
between masks and faces at a glance, and give a pretty accurate 
guess as to the kind of soul behind either. His under lip was 
deeply indented, so that, when smiling, his mouth assumed the 
same triangular form that characterized Heine, though his 
humour, while leaning towards sarcasm, was never bitter. 

“T saw an old friend to-day,” he said, suddenly, turning from 
his wife to me and throwing one arm comfortably over the back 
of his chair; “I met him first this summer in the Engadine.” 

“You were glad to meet him again, then,” said I. 

* Most uncommonly glad,” he answered, shaking his head em- 
phatically. “Though I never spoke three words to him in my 
life, yet I can say, with all my heart, that it gives me exceeding 
joy to see him again. It is impossible to be bored where he is!” 

“ Are you ever bored ?” I asked. 

“1?” he returned heartily. “ Not I, thank God! Iam proud to 
say, I have never been bored a single hour in my life. I see other 
people wearying themselves; but, while their folly and my own 
remain to laugh at, ennui stays far from me. If it came near, 
the recollection of my Engadine friend would banish it at once. 
I will describe him. You will know him, then, for ever for there 
cannot be his like on earth. Two such prodigies would be greater 
bounty on the part of nature than we poor sinners dare expect. 
He is about the middle height, has grey hair and a voice like 
far-off thunder. I should say, rather, a voice lost in a cellar that 
rolls and rolls through wine-filled vaults, seeking an outlet in vain. 
His nose is a colour-study for painters; yes, on my word, a real 
colour-study. It is of good size, and has every variety of shade 
ranging through purple, red and blue. It isa marvel! In the 
summer this gentleman walked about, attended by two young 
servant-maids, both strong and healthy, and both crowned with 
red silk handkerchiefs. These carried his walking-stick and 
painting apparatus-—for he is an artist, of course, and paints 
wonderful pictures, all green and blue, as unlike nature as any- 
thing is possible to be. They also provide him amusement when 
he is fatigued.” 
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Here, the three-cornered smile appeared and deepened on my 
neighbour’s face. ‘The amusements are as original as the man,” 
he continued, chuckling. ‘They always consist of athletic ex- 
hibitions. He makes his girls fetch and carry like dogs, or jump 
over stones, or across a stick which he holds out; sometimes he 
joins in the sport himself, vaulting over tables and chairs at way- 
side inns until fatigue stops him, then the maids carry on the fun 
by themselves.” 

“ He must be mad!” I cried indignantly. 

“He is English,” replied my informant demurely but with 
twinkling eyes. “He was born in Italy, I believe, and owns a 
restaurant near some great town. This he lets, however, and 
spends the rent most joyously, as I can testify.” 

“Does he walk about here with two maids ?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the German. ‘He left them in the Engadine. 
Most likely he will hire others for the winter; but you will not 
need them as a mark of recognition. The colour-study will be 
sufficient. It is a real master-piece, an astonishing combination 
of inharmonious shades.” 

As a natural result, I looked out eagerly for this old gentleman, 
but for some days in vain. My German friend departed, and his 
story was well-nigh forgotten, when it was brought to mind one 
night towards the end of table dhéte by a Voice—I spell it 
advisedly with a capital—such as I had never conceived possible 
from man. 

It reverberated solemnly through the salle-a-manger like the 
deepest organ-note; nor did it seem to come from any person 
present, but from a vast cavern underground, some huge, mys- 
terious void inhabited by ghosts and ghouls. And the Voice 
said: 

“No, I would not insure all effervescing drinks. Not soda- 
water, for instance!” 

As the contrast between the sepulchral tone and the words 
themselves was supremely ludicrous, a burst of general laughter 
followed, which rose louder and louder as one after another at 
table caught the infection and first tittered because their neigh- 
bour roared, then roared because they could not help themselves. 
Peal succeeded peal till the rafters rang, and as the last died away, 
the Voice spoke again from Hades, reflectively and slowly : 

“ Or ginger beer!” 

And instantly the senseless merriment broke out afresh. I 
speculated on the force of influences, laughing the while myself 
as heartily as any; and,as I speculated, the German’s description 
of his Engadine acquaintance came back to me, and I leaned 
forward to see the originator of the excess. He was thoughtfully 
pouring out a tumbler of Chianti from a flask, and a shadow of 
the ruby liquid was cast upon the bluer portion of that famous 
colour-study for painters, which ranged through purple and red. 
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The Master of Maidens looked up from his occupation. 

“Sir,” said he, and the marvellous Voice rumbled and echoed 
above the tumult of many tongues, “that won’t do! - You make 
a great mistake. If you were to pull down a haunted house 
twenty times over, and rebuild it in a different locality each 
time—if you were to divide it into twenty cottages, it would 
remain haunted to the end. I know, Mr. Barrister, from bitter 
experience.” 

“Tell us all about it, Mr. Brace,” suggested the gentleman 
addressed, who acted as president at his end of the table. 

“Oh, yes; I daresay! Tell you all about it! Sir, Iam a man 
with a conscience!” 

“ We don’t doubt it in the least,” said the barrister. 

“With a heavy conscience, a restless conscience, a conscience | 
that never will allow itself sleep, or me a moment’s peace!” 
moaned the Voice. 

“ Confession is good for the soul, sir,” remarked an American. 

“Eh?”—the monosyllable was very doleful. “ With you as 
Father Confessor? I doubt it, sir; I doubt it. You're too young 
and too d——d good-looking ! fe 

And again the chorus of senseless merriment rose to a shriek 
and gradually died away. Then the Voice was heard, gallant in a 
ghostly fashion that made my flesh creep. 

“Why not, madam?” it rolled. ‘“ Why not? Ladies must 
be obeyed under all circumstances whatsoever. Certainly, I will 
tell my misfortune, if you care to listen : 

‘When I came of age I inherited two houses from my father, 
the rents of which were to be my income, as they had been his. 
One, luckily, is profitable, rising in value; the other is a never- 
ceasing source of trouble. I say ‘is,’ for, though long since passed 
out of my hands thank God, it plagues and bothers its present 
owners as it plagued and bothered me ; which is saying a good deal. 

“Tam not going to tell you where this house was originally 
built ; that has nothing to do with the question. It might have 
been in Russia quite as well as in Japan or Mexico. What 
happens in one country at one time, may happen in another 
country at another time, and the explanation of either will 
account for both, provided the causes of both are identical. 
That’s logic, Mr. Barrister, ain’t it ?” 

“ Just so,” said the barrister superciliously. ‘“ Was your father 
a solicitor, Mr. Brace ?” 

“He was,” growled the Voice. And can you tell me, sir, the 
difference between a solicitor and a barrister ?” 

“ No, I can’t,” drawled the president. 

“The same difference as between a crocodile and an alli- 
gator,” roared the Voice angrily ; and as the laugh turned ee 
his victim, Mr. Brace poured out another tumblerful of Chianti 
and drank it off at a draught. 
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“ Well, madam,” he continued more gently, “this second house 
had come into my father's hands in the way of business. When 
clients could not pay their fees in cash he was sometimes willing 
to accept their dwellings instead. ‘Buildings pay ten per cent., 
aud are safe investment,’ he used to say. I wish to goodness he 
had not been quite so sure; I’d have been so much the richer 
then. But, as he did not consult me, I knew nothing about the 
transaction until after his death, when the will was read. I 
first set eyes on the abominable swindle when I went to inspect 
the premises. 

“T found a square, solemn edifice, overgrown with ivy, stand- 
ing in the middle of a few acres of pleasure ground which had 
been utterly neglected for years. High brick walls divided the 
property from the rest of the world; within them you might 
fancy yourself the first or last man, according to taste, so com- 
plete was the sense of isolation. Foreign trees, rare shrubs, 
stumps of weather-stained statues, moss-grown fountains, and 
grass-grown walks were sorrowfully suggestive of by-gone grandeur. 
Indoors it was much the same; echoing corridors, crooked stair- 
cases, unexpected rooms with painted ceilings in unexpected 
places, approached by unexpected ways. Upon my word, I felt 
odd as I tramped through them ! 

“¢Ugh!’I exclaimed at last to the Caretaker, ‘the house 
might be haunted !’ 

“<¢ Tt 7s haunted, sir,’ she returned quietly. ‘But I’m used to 
it. Nothing will hurt me if I keep away from the Red Room 
after dark.’ 

“* Ah! the Red Room!” said I, looking at her (she was an old 
scarecrow) ; ‘and which may that be ?’ 

“She brought me into a large, bare apartment on the ground 
floor, where spiders had made themselves a paradise of dust and 
web. There was a long mirror opposite the fireplace, and the 
room was lighted by French windows opening on a terrace that 
ended on one side at the gravel sweep before the entrance, on the 
other at a wall and an iron door admitting into the fruit-garden. 
A dismal row of terra-cotta vases ornamented the farther edge of 
this walk, and a broken set of steps led down to a lawn where the 
grass had grown rank round a deep basin of stagnant water. The 
lawn itself was bounded by a thick row of laurels that hid the 
ivied outer walls. No one could cross the grass without leaving 
tracks as in a meadow; no one could enter or leave by the iron 
door because it was locked and the key in my possession; and I 
suddenly determined no one should escape by the great gate 
under the archway, through which I had driven in, for I would 
lock it and keep that key too, while I slept or watched in the 
Red Room that very night. 

“The old woman turned pale when I told her my intention, 
which confirmed my resolve. How could I let a haunted house, 
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unless I proved the tales were groundless ? And how could I 
prove them except by experience? And the best way of assuring 
myself a good night’s rest was by giving rogues no time for 
preparation. I would not allow the hag to say a word. ‘ For,’ 
- said I,‘I know nothing about the house or its antecedents, there- 
fore imagination can scarcely run away with me; at all events, if 
it does, it will be in a new line.’ Accordingly I bid her rig up a 
bed near the fireplace, to avoid the reflection of the mirror, and 
clear the spiders out, collect chairs and tables from the other 
rooms, and light a roaring fire to make the place more comfortable, 
whilst I drove back to town for provisions, candles, &c., and to fetch 
my pistols and my dog. 

“‘ Zamba was of Danish breed, slate-coloured, and fierce to every 
one but me. She loved me, poor unfortunate brute, as well as a 
woman might have done, and she disposed of her rivals more 
effectually. We were both in high spirits when I returned with 
her about sunset. I sent the trap away, and, having locked the 
gates, instituted, with Zamba’s aid, a thorough search of the 
premises outside and in. I knew nothing could escape her 
prving nose. She was amazingly curious ; she examined every hole 
and corner of the grounds, tracking the rank grass near the pool 
in every direction. But she found nothing. Indoors it was 
the same; there was lots of dust, but, besides, not even a rat 
(except the housekeeper) in that accursed house from garret 
to cellar. 

“TI forgot to say, the weather was fine and clear for the time of 
year. The moon, too, was luckily at the full and would shine 
on the terrace a good part of the night. Nature herself seemed 
inclined to aid me. 

“ When Zamba and I had finished our rounds, I took her into 
the Red Room. Here she was not quite so satisfied. She sniffed 
the air doubtfully once or twice, and looked inquiringly into my 
face; then she walked slowly to the window, looked out, came 
back to me, wagging her tail uncertainly, as if to ask, Is it all 
right ? Her doubts were quelled for the moment when I re- 
assured her by voice and caresses, and she stretched herself at full 
length on the hearth before the now blazing fire. 

“The twilight was deepening, and the old woman, whom I 
had called to help in unpacking the stores, asked permission to 
go away. I told her to light two duplex lamps first, and place 
them in the two darkest corners of the room. She grinned 
approval of the precaution, but as, having obeyed me, she was 
about to vanish into cannier regions, she paused with the door- 
handle in her hand and said in a rapid whisper: 

‘<All the lamps and candles,’ here she eyed the four I had 
ranged on the supper-table, ‘in the world won’t help you, sir, if 
you haven’t plenty of matches. There’s another box, sir, and 
don’t let it lie on the table!’ 
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“‘ The door slammed behind her; next moment it opened again 
and she said: 

“¢ But that won’t help you either, for no one ever came out of 
this room alive after a night spent in it—and no one ever will!’ 

“She was gone. I picked up the matches from the floor, where 
she had flung them, and blessed her for the forethought, for I had 
forgotten to bring any with me, and as I put them in my pocket 
Zamba whined. 

««¢ What’s the matter, old girl?’I asked. ‘ Youand I are going 
to have grand fun to-night, ain’t we?’ 

‘“‘ But she heaved a deep sigh and put her nose between her 
paws. 

“ Between eating, feeding Zamba, reading and smoking, time 
passed pretty quickly until ten o’clock. Then looking up I saw 
the full moon shining in at the long French windows. I thought 
I should like to stroll on the terrace, and calling Zamba I lit a 
fresh cigar and went out into the open air. 

“Not a leaf was stirring ; the moonlight fell on the dew-drops 
hanging on the long, limp blades of grass, so that each bead 
resembled a pearl, so pure, so soft was their radiance. Not a 
grasshopper, not a frog broke the stillness with chirp or croak. I 
never felt a silence so intensely in my life; yet it was not oppres- 
sive; it was like falling asleep—a sweet luxurious sense of 
repose. Even Zamba fell under the influence and walked quietly 
beside me, sometimes thrusting her nozzle into my hand courting 
caresses, or touching my fingers lightly with her tongue. 

“TI don’t know how long we had been pacing the walk in this 
fashion, when Zamba cocked her ears. 

“¢ What is it?’ I asked her gently. She glanced quickly into 
my face and wagged her tail, then put back her ears and whined. 
I listened anxiously. 

“ And presently a full, sweet woman's voice began to sing—to 
vocalize. It seemed to come from the sweep before the door. 
There was nothing odd about it, nothing unusual. I thought a 
vagrant artist was singing on the chance of gaining pence, but 
that her voice was superior to most of the class—in fact, I never 
heard a better on any stage. Sometimes the sound came nearer, 
sometimes it drifted farther off, as if the songstress were moving 
up and down before the house, to see if at any window there were 
signs of life. No words were distinguishable in the song; runs, 
trills, and sorrowful single notes of exceeding beauty followed one 
another, melodiously indeed, but with no regard to order—at 
least, I have not known a composition approaching that in 
structure. It carried me away. I listened and listened till my 
cigar went out, and listened still to the enchanting strains, now 
rising, now falling, as I imagined the woman approached or 
retired from the terrace. Suddenly it ceased. 

“¢ Poor thing !’ I said aloud, awaking as from a dream. ‘We 
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must give her some food and see what can be done for her. 
Come along, Zamba !” 

“ Zamba crawled after me. I remembered her reluctance next 
day. As I came into the Red Room I looked about for a half loaf 
and some fowl I had left from supper, and, as I stooped to pile the 
food together, the song burst out again; but, this time, as if the 
singer stood on the terrace, almost in the room. 

“IT did not turn at once, for the chicken would not balance on 
the loaf; when I did turn, the song had ceased, and to my utter 
amazement there was no one near the open window. 

“<«Hullo!’ I said, ‘that’s odd!’ 

“ Going to the threshold, I saw the terrace was deserted; then, 
for the first time, I recollected the great gates were locked, the 
keys in my possession, and that no living being could enter the 
precincts without my knowledge! Calling to Zamba, I ran out, 
intending to search the garden and shrubbery with her. She 
obeyed reluctantly ; ; Ww hen I urged her forward she gazed piteously 
into my face and whined; and, on my persisting, she rose on her 
hind legs and placed her fore-paws on my breast. Poor brute! 
After that we went back together to the Red Room no wiser than 
we had left it. I looked at my watch as we came in. It was 
twenty minutes past twelve. ; 

“Sitting down in the arm-chair I piled fresh logs on the fire. 
Zamba took up her old position on the rug, with her nose between 
her paws, and watched the window suspiciously. About ten 
minutes later, one of the duplex lamps went out, and Zamba rose 
slowly, growling angrily. The next instant the other lamp went 
out, and the dog, barking furiously, flew at Something which was 
coming in from the terrace. I saw the animal spring into the air 
about the height a man’s throat would be from the ground. I 
saw nothing between me and the outer air except Zamba; the 
moonlight streamed full across the rank grass, the stagnant pool 
and the terrace, and no shadow intercepted its path to me. But 
Zamba certainly attacked Something, and as certainly, her body 
was immediately flung violently backwards, so that she fell at my 
feet dead, her neck hideously twisted and broken. 

“TI seized my pistols and fired at Nothing. One of the four 
candles on the table was put out. Remembering the old woman’s 
warning, I laid one revolver down and tried to light the candle 
from another. Then, in the mirror opposite, for the first time 
I perceived Something. It was a Hand, pale and sinewy; it 
seized the revolver and carried itaway. Another candle went out. 

‘This is getting serious!’ I said to myself, and I stuck the 
second pistol ‘into my coat-pocket that I might relight the two 
candles at once. ‘The others went out. I lighted them again. 
Once more we were extinguished; the second revolver was 
snatched from my pocket. The third candle went out. I 
snatched out the matches and lighted it, the other was extin- 
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guished. I relighted it, and so the game went on; as fast as one 
candle went out I strack a match and lit it again, to be put out 
again, and so on da capo. I observed, too, that Fee Hands had 
joined that pale one, hovering and circling in the air, now 
vanishing, now appearing, and, repeated in the mirror, their 
number seemed countless. I was too excited to care much about 
them, as they had not, as yet, come very near; but the thought 
did occur to me: ‘How shall I keep them at bay when the 
matches are exhausted? Will they strangle me in the dark 7° 
My foot touched poor Zamba’s body, and a cold chill ran over me ; 
for, at the same time, I perceived the Hands closer to me than ever 
before ; and their shadowy fingers had a cruel, gripping expression 
that didn’t please me. I did not relish their proximity at all. 
The match-box was, now, nearly empty. 

“¢ Come!’ said I, aloud and firmly, ‘I am going to stay here all 
night, and walk out of this room alive in the morning. Matches 
or no matches; candles or no candles; Hands or no Hands!’ 

“T sat down and lighted another candle. Presently the logs on 
the hearth fell apart. I kicked them together with some dith- 
culty, for striking matches takes up a good deal of attention, and, 
notwithstanding my danger, the humour of the situation tickled 
me. Surely a more ridiculous night’s work could hardly be 
imagined than that of lighting candles for ghosts to snuff out ! 
If poor Zamba’s body, with its twisted neck, had not proved a 
terrible reality underlying the apparent comedy, I could have 
laughed outright, but—only three avatches remained to strike! 

“<«T aril stay here all nights. I repeated doggedly. ‘Light or 
no light; Hands or no Hands! 

“ My assailants increased in number ; the room was full of them, 
from floor to ceiling, all pale and cruel, ‘all shadowy and indistinct, 
yet they did not touch me. I wondered at that, wondered what 
hindered them from strangling me at once as they had my dog, 
when I struck the Jast match and saw the last candle extinguished. 
I kicked the logs on the hearth ; a shower of sparks flew into the 
air; and I was left in complete darkness, hemmed in by those 
horrid, pallid Hands. That was a terrible moment, but my blood 
was up. . 

“¢T stay HERE!’ I cried furiously. ‘Hands or no Hands; 
matches or no matches; candles or no candles; and I WILu walk 
out. of this room alive in the morning!’ 


“The Things paused in their advance. Only for a second, 
however; the next they were circliny snd hovering, appe aring 
and disappearing in their old fashion, making horrid dives at me. 


like a flock of hellish birds hungering to pick my hones. Still J 
was not daunted. Having observed that my enemies advanced as 
my courage failed, and fled when I was bold, I concluded that my 
will preserved me, and that, should it fail or falter, Zamba’s fate 
would certainly be mine. Accordingiy I resisted every impulse 
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THE BUNYIP. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


i eres ONE who has lived in Australia has heard of the Bunyip. 

It is the one respectable flesh-curdling horror of which Austra- 
lia can boast. The old world has her tales of ghoul and vampire, 
of Lorelei, spook and pixie, but Australia has nothing but her 
Bunyip. There never were any fauns in the eucalyptus forests, 
nor any naiads in the running creeks. No mythological hero left 
behind him stories of wonder and enchantment. No white man’s 
hand has carved records of a poetic past on the grey volcanic- 
looking boulders that overshadow some lonely gullies which I 
know. There are no sepulchres hewn in the mountain rampart 
surrounding a certain dried up lake—probably the crater of an 
extinct volcano—familiar to my childhood, and which in truth 
suggests possibilities of a forgotten city of Kor. Nature and 
civilization have been very niggard here in all that makes 
romance. 

No Australian traveller ever saw the Bunyip with his own eyes; 
and though there are many stockman’s yarns and Black’s patters, 
which have to do with this wonderful monster, they have all the 
hazy uncertainty which usually envelops information of the legen- 
dary kind. Some night perhaps, when you are sitting over a camp 
fire brewing quart-pot tea and smoking store-tobacco, with the 
spectral white gums rising like an army of ghosts around you, 
and the horses’ hobbles clanking cheerfully in the distance, you 
will ask one of the overlanding hands to tell you what he knows 
about the Bunyip. The bushman will warm to his subject as 
readily as an Irishman to his banshee. He will indignantly repel 
your insinuation, that the Bunyip may be after all as mythical as 
Alice’s Jabberwock ; and he will forthwith proceed to relate how 
a friend of his had a mate, who knew another chap, who had once 
in his life had a narrow escape from the Bunyip, and had actually 
beheld it—and in a certain lagoon not a hundred miles from 
where you are squatting. He himself has never set eyes upon the 
Bunyip, nor has his mate, but there is not the smallest doubt that 
the other chap has seen it. When facts come to be boiled down, 
however, “ the other chap’s” statements will seem curiously vague 
and contradictory; and if the details are to be accepted as they 
ou a remarkable contribution to natural history must be the 
result. 
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The Bunyip is the Australian sea-serpent, only it differs from 
that much disputed fact or fiction in that it does not inhabit the 
ocean, but makes its home in lagoons and still deep water-holes. 
For rivers and running creeks, it appears to have an aversion. No 
black fellow will object to bathe in a river because of the Bunyip, 
but he will shake his woolly head mysteriously over many an 
innocent-looking water-hole, and decline to dive for water-lily 
roots or some such delicacy dear to the aboriginal stomach, on the 
plea that “ Debil-debil sit down there.” 

Debil-debil and Bunyip are synonymous terms with the black- 
fellow while he is on the bank of a lagoon, though “ Debil-debil ” 
in the abstract represents a much more indefinite source of 
danger, and has a far wider scope of action than most mythological 
deities. ‘ Debil-debil” is a convenient way of accounting, not only 
for plague, sickness, and disaster, but also for peace, plenty and 
good fortune. According to the religious code of the Australian 
aboriginal, Ormuzd and Ahriman do not work at opposite poles, 
but combine and concentrate themselves under one symbol. The 
supremacy of Debil-debil is uncontested, and he deals out promis- 
cuously benefits and calamities from the same hand. A medicine 
man professing to be,in confidential communication with Debil- 
debil, may kill or cure a black fellow according to his pleasure. 
The natives have a superstition, in common with many primi- 
tive nations, that if an enemy possesses himself of a lock of 
hair from the head of one to whom he wishes ill, and buries. 
it in the ground beneath a gum tree, the despoiled person 
will sicken and die as the hair rots away. In that case, Debil-. 
debil must be “ pialla-ed ” (entreated) by the sick person to unbury 
the hair and cast it in the fire, when the charm will be dissolved. 
The medicine man, therefore, has but to assure his patient that 
Debil-debil has refused or acceded to his request, and death or 
speedy recovery will be the consequence. 

The blacks have an impish drollery and love of mischief, and 
they delight in imposing on the credulity of their white auditors. 
Thus the stories of their superstitions must not be accepted too 
literally. But it is certain that when they show a distinct 
reticence in regard to any reputed article of faith, it may safely be 
looked upon as genuine, The blacks never will volunteer informa- 
tion about the Bunyip; it has always to be dragged out of them. 
When a black fellow disappears, it is generally understood that the 
Bunyip has got hold of him, and the particular water-hole in which 
the monster is supposed to live becomes more than ever an object 
of terror and a place to be avoided. The water-hole may have 
been hitherto uncondemned by tradition, and the blacks may 
choose to disport themselves in it; but if one of them, seized with 
cramp or enmeshed in weeds, sinks to rise no more, the terrible 
cry of “ Bunyip” goes forth and those waters are from henceforth 
shunned. 

EE 2 
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The Bunyip is said to be an amphibious animal and is variously 
described, sometimes as a gigantic snake, sometimes as a species 
of rhinoceros, with a smooth pulpy skin and a head like that of a 
calf, sometimes as a huge pig, its body yellow crossed with black 
stripes. But it is also said to be something more than animal, 
and among its supernatural attributes are the cold, awesome, 
uncanny feeling which creeps over a company at night when the 
Bunyip becomes the subject of conversation; and a certain mag- 
netic atmosphere supposed to envelop the creature and to spread 
a deadly ipvfluence for some space around, rendering even its 
vicinity dangerous, is particularly dwelt upon. According to 
legend it attracts its prey by means of this mysterous emanation, 
and when sufficiently near, will draw man or beast down to the 
water and suck the body under, and without sound or struggle 
the victim disappears to be seen no more. It is silent and 
stealthy and only very rarely they say, and always at night, has 
been seen to rise partially from the black water which it loves, 
and utter a strange moaning cry like that of a child or a woman 
in pain. There is a theory that water is a powerful conductor for 
the kind of electricity it gives out, and that a pool with dry 
abrupt banks and no outlying morass is tolerably safe to drink 
from or to camp by; but a lagoon lying amid swamp has always 
an evil reputation, and in some districts it is very diffcult to 
persuade a black fellow to venture into such a place. 

One of the most famous haunts of the Bunyip, round which all 
sorts of stories gathered, though I never could really authenticate 
one of them, is a lagoon that we all knew well and which used to 
furnish my brothers with many a brace of wild fowl for our bush 
larder. 

This lagoon is about four miles long, in some parts very deep, 
in others nothing but marsh, with swamp-oaks and ti-trees and 
ghostly white-barked she-oaks growing thickly in the shallow 
water. The wild duck is so numerous in places that a gun fired 
makes the air black, and it is impossible to hear oneself speak, 
so deafening are the shrill cries of the birds which brood over the 
swamp. 

We were none of us very much afraid of the Bunyip, though 
I confess to many an anxious shudder, and to having stopped and 
switched a stick behind me in order to make sure that all was 
right, when I found myself at dusk walking by the banks of the 
lagoon. A curious fascination which was assuredly not the 
magnetic attraction of the Bunyip used to draw me there; the 
place was so wild and eerie and solitary and appealed so strongly 
to my imagination. I liked nothing better than to go with my 
brother on moonlight nights when he went down there with his 
gun over his shoulder to get a shot at wild duck; the creepy 
feeling which would come over us as we trod along by the black 
water with dark slimy logs slanting into it, and reeds and moist 
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twigs and fat marsh plants giving way under our footsteps, was 
quite a luxurious terror. There were such strange noises, the 
faint shivering sound made by the spiky leaves of the swamp-oak, 
the flapping of the she-oaks’ scaly bark, the queer gurgling 
“ grrur-urr-r” of an opossum up a gum tree, the swishing of the 
ducks’ wings when they rose suddenly in the distance, the 
melancholy call of the curlews—all these breaking the silence 
and loneliness of the night, were indescribably uncanny and 
fascinating; but I am bound to say that during these expeditions 
we never saw a sign of the Bunyip. 

We were travelling once up country—my brother Jo and I— 
and had arranged to camp out one night, there being no station or 
house of accommodation on the stage at which we could put up. 
The dray, loaded with stores and furniture for the new home to 
which we were bound, had been started some days previously, and 
we had agreed to meet the drivers at a certain small lagoon, 
known as the One-eyed Water-hole, and camp there under the 
dray tarpaulin. We were riding, my brother driving a pair of 
pack-horses with our swags, and we were unable to carry any 
convenience for spending a night in the bush. 

It was the month of November and the heat was overpowering. 
The red gum oozed from the iron bark trees and fell in great 
drops like blood. The deafening noise of the forest was in 
strange contrast to the night silence and loneliness of the lagoon 
I have described. All the sounds were harsh and grating—the 
whirring of grasshoppers and locusts, the chattering of parrots 
and laughing-jackasses, the cawing of cockatoos and scuttling of 
iguanas through the coarse dry blady grass. It was a relief to 
the heat and monotony when, as the sun set, we left the timbered 
ridges and came down upon a plain, across which a faint breeze 
blew and where we could see, at the foot of a distant ridge, the 
One-eyed Water-hole and our dray beside it, loaded high and 
covered with a huge tarpaulin that hung all round it like a tent. 

The men were busy making a fire and watering the bullocks. 
They had got down their blankets and the rations and tin billys 
and quart pots from the dray, and Mick, who had been hut- 
keeper to a party of shearers, was mixing Johnny-cakes on a 
piece of newly-cut bark, ready for baking when the logs had 
burnt down into ashes and embers. Some of the others had cut 
tufts from the grass trees on the ridge and strewn them on the 
earth under the dray for us to lie upon. Very soon we were all 
comfortably camped, and as night closed in and the stars shone 
out, the scene became more and more picturesque. Our fire had 
been lighted a few yards away from the lagoon, which, deep and 
black where the banks were high, widened out at the lower end 
into a swamp of she-oaks, their white lanky stems standing out 
against the darker background of ridge, densely covered with 
jungle-like scrub. 
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We had eaten our meal of beef and hot Johnny-cakes all 
together by the dray, and there was something striking about the 
appearance of the men in their bright Crimean shirts and rough 
moleskin trousers and broad brimmed cabbage-tree hats as they 
lounged in easy attitudes smoking their pipes and drinking 
quart-pot tea, while they waxed communicative under the 
influence of a nip of grog, which had been served out to them 
apiece. 

P They were telling shearing stories—how Paddy Mack and 
Long Charlie had had a bet as to which could shear a sheep the 
fastest; how Father Flaherty, the priest from the township, who 
had come over to see the shearing in full swing, timed them by 
his watch; how at the word “off” the shears slashed down 
through the wool, and how the quickest man sheared his sheep 
in less than a minute, and the other a second and a half later. 
Then Mick had to tell of a man who used to shear his hundred 
and twenty sheep in the day and on his way from the wool-shed 
to the hut jump over a four foot six post and rail fence, which 
after having been bent double all day was a feat he might be 
proud of. . 

Then somehow—perhaps it was the wildness and loneliness of 
the place, or the wind across the plain, or the sighing of the 
she-oaks, or the weird “ poomp” of the bullock bells—the talk got 
on to eerie things, and from the authentic story of Fisher’s 
Ghost it was an easy transition to the Bunyip and all its super- 
natural horrors. Most of the men had some Bunyip tale to 
relate; and as we talked a sort of chill seemed to creep over us, 
and one could almost fancy that the horrible monster was casting 
its magnetic spell upon us from the dark swamp close by. After 
a bit, when it was discovered that the billys were empty and that 
we wanted more water to make some fresh tea, no one seemed 
inclined to go down to the lagoon to fetch it, and Mick taking a 
firestick to light his pipe, said slowly : 

‘“‘Begorra, Charlie, we must look out here for the Bunyip. 
You ask old Darby Magrath if he’d like to camp down by the 
swamp of the One-eyed Water-hole all night by himself. I 
remember Darby telling me that when he was riding across this 
plain one night after shearing, his horse stopped of a sudden and 
trembled all over under him—just like a bullock in the killing 
yard when you drop the spear into his neck—Darby says he felt 
cold all through his bones; and then a queer sort of noise came 
up from the water—a kind of sound like a baby moaning—and 
he just clapped spurs into his old yarraman (horse), and never 
pulled up out of a gallop till he had got over the range and was 
at the ‘Coffin Lid’ public five miles on. The horse was all 
dripping with sweat, and poor old Darby as white as a corpse.” 

“ Well, I don’t know much about the thing myself—never had 
no Bunyip experiences myself; but unless Gemmel Dick is the 
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most almighty liar——” began Long Charlie, taking out his pipe in 
preparation for a blood-curdling yarn and then stopping suddenly, 
for at that moment there came a curious sound from the lagoon, 
or the swamp, or the plains to our left—we could not tell whence— 
a wild thrilling sound which at first seemed scarcely human, but 
which when repeated after the interval of a moment or two, struck 
my heart as if it were the cry of some dying animal or of a child 
in dire distress and agony. 

We all started and looked anxiously at each other, waiting until 
it came again, and not quite liking to confess our tremors, when 
one of the men exclaimed nervously : 

“Say. What's that?” 

** Wallabi bogged,” pronounced Long Charlie oracularly, and was 
beginning once more: 

“Well, as I was telling you. If Gemmel Dick ain’t the 
most——” 

But that strange, horrible cry from the lagoon—yes, it must 
come from the swamp end of the lagoon—broke the night silence 
again, and stopped Long Charlie a second time. It was more pro- 
longed, more certain, than it had been before. Beginning low, a 
sort of hoarse muffled groan, it swelled into a louder, shriller note, 
which we at once imagined might be the strained broken coo-éé 
of a child in pain or terror. 

Every one of us rose. 

“By Jove! I'll tell you what I believe it is,” said my brother 
Jo excitedly. “That’s some Free-selector’s kid lost in the bush. 
Come along, you fellows. Don’t be funky of the Bunyip.” 

He darted down towards the swamp, which lay some little 
distance from our camp, the dark heads of the she-oaks rising 
above a thick veil of white mist, that shrouded completely the less 
lofty and more straggling branches of the ti-trees. The rest of 
us followed him closely. It must be said that we were not de- 
terred at that moment by any thought of the Bunyip and its 
supernatural atmosphere. Long Charlie, the most practical of the 
party, waited to detach a rough lantern which hung from one of 
the staples of the dray and caught us up as we reached the borders 
of the swamp. The sound had ceased now. Coo-ééing loudly, 
we peered through the cold clingiug mist among the brown 
twisted branches of the ti-trees, which shook their scented bottle- 
brush blossoms in our faces. Under our feet, the ground, which 
had been trodden into deep odd-shaped ruts by the cattle coming 
down to drink, gave way at every step. We could hear the soft 
“k—sssh” of the displaced water, and we shivered as the slimy 
ooze mounted over our insteps and trickled down through our 
boots, while the pulpy rushes sprang back as we forced ourselves 
through, and struck our hands with clammy touch. 

It was a dreary uncanny place, and even through our coo-éé's 
the night that had seemed so silent on the plain was here full of 
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ghostly noises, stifled hissings, and unexpected gurglings and rust- 
‘lings, and husky croaks, and stealthy glidings and swishings. 

“Look out for snakes,” said Long Charlie, flourishing his 
lantern. “And don’t all of us be coo-ceing all the time, or when 
the little chap sings out we shan’t be able to hear him.” 

We stopped coo-eeing, and presently the wail sounded again, 
fainter and more despairing we fancied, and urging us to greater 
energy. Though we tried to move in the direction of the voice, 
it was impossible to determine whence it came, so misleading and 
fitful and will-o’-the-wisp-like was the sound. Now it seemed to 
come from our right, now from our left, now from the very 
depths of the lagoon, and now from the scrub on the ridge 
beyond. 

I don’t know how we got through the deeper part of the swamp 
without getting bogged ; but we did at last, and reached the scrub 
that straggled down to the water’s edge. Here was dense, and 
in places, impenetrable foliage, rough boulders were lying pell- 
mell at the foot of the ridge, and creepers hung in withes from 
the trees with great thorns that tore our hands and our clothes. 
We did not know which way to turn for the cry had ceased, and 
the dead silence of the scrub was like that of the grave. We 
waited for a minute or two, but it did not come again. 

“T believe it was the Bunyip after all,” said Mick with a 
shudder. “And look here, I shall head the lagoon, I ain’t going 
to cross that swamp again. It’s all nonsense about the little ’un, 
not a child nor a grown man or beast could have forced theirselves 
down here.” 

Long Charlie flashed his lantern along the wall of green, and 
stumbling over stones and logs we walked as well as we could, 
skirting the scrub and making for the head of the lagoon. We 
paused every now and then, straining our ears for the voice that 
had led us hither, and once it sounded faint but thrillingly 
plaintive and guided us on. 

At last there came a break in the jungle, a narrow track 
piercing the heart of the scrub, and then a wider break anda 
warning cry from Long Charlie in advance. 

“Hello! Look out! It’s a gully—pretty deep. You might 
break a leg before you knew it. Keep along up the track.” 

We kept along up the track, waiting to let Long Charlie go 
first with his lantern. Suddenly the moon, which had risen 
while we were in the swamp, sent a shaft of light down through 
the opening, and showed us a little way ahead, where the track 
widened out and then stopped altogether, a tiny plateau, in the 
centre of which stood a great white bottle-tree, its trunk perfectly 
bare, bulging out in the centre like a garment swelled by the 
wind, and looking in its fantastic shape like a sentinel spectre. 

It gave one a strange creepy feeling to see this huge white thing 
rising up so solemnly in the midst of the gloom and the solitude. 
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There was something else white on the grass—something almost 
the same shape as the bottle-tree lying across at its foot. The 
moon was dim for a moment or two. Nobody spoke, we pressed 
up the ridge side, then a hoarse smothered ejaculation burst 
from Long Charlie’s lips, and as he spoke the moon shone forth 
again and he shifted his lantern so that its gleam fell athwart 
the white prostrate form and upon a snake, brown and shiny and 
sealy and horrible, which uncoiled itself, and with a swift, wavy 
motion disappeared into the depths of the scrub. 

It seemed to us, we said afterwards, as though we could hear 
each other’s hearts beating. The men were too horrified to utter a 
sound. At last Long Charlie said in a deep, awe-stricken voice : 

“By God! That beats me.” 

And then Mick, moving a little nearer, cried with a sob in his 
brawny throat : 

“It’s Nancy—little Nancy—Sam Duffy’s girl from the ‘ Coffin 
Lid.’ And it was only the other day she came out and served me 
with a nobbler.” 

Paddy Mack was sobbing too, they all seemed to know and 
love the child. 

“She wur so fond of looking for chuckie-chuckies in the scrub, 
and quantongs and things. And she might have knowed, poor 
little Nancy! that if she wanted quantongs, I'd have got ’em for 
her; and didn’t I string her a necklace only last shearing! But | 
she was always a child for roaming—she wasn’t afraid of snakes, 
nor blacks, nor nothing—she said she liked to hear the bell-bird 
call, and that it seemed to be always calling her. I’ve heerd her 
say that—poor little Nancy—always smiling when she carried a 
chap out a nobbler. And now the bell-bird has rung her home.” 

Long Charlie only said again, “ That beats me.” 

They couldn’t account for it; the child had been dead some 
hours, they said. They couldn’t believe it was that snake which 
had bitten her, and they declared that the cry we heard must 
have been the Bunyip, or little Nancy’s ghost. 


IN SOME OTHER WORLD. 
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“Mind may act upon mind, though bodies be far divided, 
For the life is in the blood, but souls communicate unseen.” 
Martin Tupper. 


HEY met for the first time—on earth—in a crowded ball- 

room ; and—but stay, I anticipate slightly. 

She, Gladys, was seated in the shady gloom of a balcony over- 
looking the street, but made fragrant and retired by banks of 
perfume-shedding flowers. She was tired, and had asked her 
partner to leave her to rest awhile. As she lay back in the 
cushioned seat—the balmy air of the summer night fanning her 
forehead, the dreamy rhythm of the music mingling with the cease- 
less roar of London in her ears—a sense of drowsiness took pos- 
session of her, from which she was gradually aroused by the 
curious conviction, familiar to most of us, that a gaze as yet 
unseen was bent upon her. She moved restlessly, for she had 
thought herself alone; then, raising her head, she became aware 
that at the extreme end of the balcony, which ran along six wide 
windows, a tall, well-made man was leaning, his head bent 
slightly forward, his eyes fixed on hers. His face was not in the 
shadow, but Gladys saw nothing but the eyes. Steady, piercing, 
concentrated, they compelled her gaze; and as she gazed she felt 
an indefinable sense of unreality, of bodilessness come over her. 
Her soul seemed floating into space. Then she became conscious 
that a hand held hers, and that a voice spoke to her. Still she 
seemed floating on—on into nothingness, and looking upwards, 
she again seemed to meet the steady gaze of those strange eyes. 

“ We have met before,” said the voice. 

‘* Where ?” she heard herself say. 

“Tn some other world,” was the answer. 

Then she struggled back to consciousness. She was still on the 
balcony, and the last few bars of the waltz still quivered on the 
air. She had not moved, she knew, for a spray of stephanotis, 
which had lain on her knee when she passed into her brief trance, 
lay there still. The stranger stood where she had first seen him, 
but his eyes were bent upon the ground. His face, his figure, his 
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very attitude, seemed illusively familiar to he. Where had she 
seen him before ? 

Later in the evening, as she was returning from the supper- 
room on the arm of her fiancé, Bernard Campbell, her hostess 
eboecued her with a tall, distinguished-looking man in her 
wake, 

‘** Miss Raynor,” she said with a smile, “ allow me to introduce 
Mr. Harcourt Kennard.” 

Gladys looked up to meet the same pair of penetrating dark 
grey eyes which had so startled her on the balcony. Compelling 
eyes they were, with the look of quiet power about them which 
characterized the whole face. Not a handsome face, but strong 
(if severe), with lips that could soften into wonderful sweetness, 
as they were doing now. His hair and moustache were brown, 
heavily tinged with grey. In age he looked considerably over 
thirty. 

What he saw was a slender, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of perhaps 
twenty, her face not so much beautiful as spirituelle, and indica- 
tive of a highly-strung nervous temperament and markedly keen 
susceptibilities. As their eyes met she started, then turned a 
shade paler. 

You will waltz with me?” he said in a very low voice. 

It was not the request of a stranger, it was rather the accept- 
ance of a foregone conclusion hy a tried and privileged friend. 
She acquiesced, after a moment’s hardly perceptible hesitation, 
and they were soon gliding among the swaying dancers. Neither 
spoke until the dance was ended, and it seemed to both that it 
was an unusually short one. 

“Have we met before?” she asked, looking up at him with 
troubled, puzzled eyes, as he led her to a secluded part of the 
sultry fragrant conservatory. , 

‘“‘ Have we ?” he queried gravely. 

“Never to my knowledge,” she said in slow, doubtful tones ; 
“and yet your face seems strangely familiar to me.” 

“It may be that we have met before,” he returned in a very low 
voice. ‘If not in this world—-in another.” , 

He had seated himself on a low chair near to her, and was 
slowly furling and unfurling her fan, his eyes on the ground. 
At his words she started violently, then recovering herself, she 
said with a half smile: 

‘“‘In a previous existence, perhaps.” 

“It may be so,” he answered. And as he spoke, she felt his 
eyes concentrate themselves on hers, felt the same dreamy un- 
consciousness overcoming her as before. 

“Don’t!” she said quickly. “Don’t! Why do you look at 
me so?” 

“I cannot tell you,” he answered, in a strange far-away voice. 
“You spoke of a previous existence. I feel I am risking your just 
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displeasure at my presumption when I say that it seems to me as 
though—when or where I know not, in some other planet, per- 
haps—yow had once belonged to me.” 

Her face crimsoned. She rose, with an indescribably haughty 
gesture of her pretty head. 

“You presume indeed, Mr. Kennard,” she said quietly. * Will 
you kindly take me back to the ball-room ?” 

He had risen also, and they stood facing one another. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, turning rather pale. 

She did not answer, for she was angry. And yet it was a 
troubled, startled, unwilling anger, too. 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of re-incarnation,” he asked 
abruptly, after a short pause, during which Miss Raynor’s anger 
became somewhat modified. 

“You mean ?” she said without looking at him. 

“T mean,” he answered steadily, “do you believe that certain 
souls, spirits—what you will—inhabit successive bodies, pass into 
other planets, meet and recognize each other in successive exist- 
ences, and belong to each other for all time ?” 

No one was near ; a tiny fountain plashed in the near distance ; 
the music sounded far away, like music heard in a dream. Gladys 
shivered slightly, then she raised her eyes to her companion’s. 

A faint, hardly perceptible agitation swept over his features. 

“Do you remember?” he said in low, intense tones, bending 
slightly towards her. 

She put both hands to her head with a low startled cry. 

“ Ah, don’t!” she faltered in a bewildered kind of way. “Ido 
remember, vaguely, indefinitely—but—I do not know what it is 
that I remember.” 

A curious smile flitted across his lips; but he only said, and his 
voice grew deep and shaken: 

“In this world, at least, we may be friends, may we not ?” 

“Friends,” she repeated dreamily. ‘Friends! Yes.” As 
she spoke she held out her hand to him. His fingers closed over 
hers for a brief second, then he said quietly : 

“Thank you. We may both need a friend.” 

At this moment Miss Raynor’s partner for the next dance ap- 
peared in search of her, and with a grave bow Kennard turned 
away. 

The season went on, and they met frequently. Gladys was to 
be married in September. Bernard Campbell, her fiancé, was a man 
in a good position, and of good family. He was rather a cold, 
stern wooer, perhaps, but he loved his bride-to-be very sincerely, 
her father approved of him very highly, and she had known him 
all her life. She had never asked herself whether she loved him 
or not—until lately. He was good to look at, generous and intel- 
lectual, besides being wealthy and influential, and Gladys had 
hitherto accepted her fate willingly enough. But of late a 
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curious unrest had possessed her, and it dated from the night: 
of her compact of friendship with Harcourt Kennard. She 
wondered that she had never noticed before how cold, how un- 
sympathetic Bernard was. But he was so good, so honourable, so 
much all he ought to be in every way. She ought to love him 
very much, she thought remorsefully. But—did she? Now, a 
man has not touched a woman’s heart very nearly when she has. 
to sum up to herself reasons why she ought to love him, and 
Bernard, who was not so cold as he looked, used to watch her 
anxiously at this time. He was far from being a demonstrative 
lover, but he was human, and he could not but feel a pang of dis- 
appointment at the evident distaste with which she shrank now 
from his lightest caress, even from the kiss of greeting and fare- 
well which was surely his as her lover and future husband. Had 
she ever loved him ? he wondered, or had her sleeping heart only 
been content and indifferent, because unawakened ? 

The season had come to an end. Fashionable London was 
comparatively empty and deserted. Piccadilly and Regent Street 
were easily navigable without the aid of eyes in the back of one’s 
head, and the office of the mounted policemen in the Row was 
decidedly a sinecure. The wearied slaves of pleasure and conven- 
tionality had dispersed to seaside, or country, or foreign towns, as 
their tastes inclined. Among those who did none of these things 
was Harcourt Kennard. He was a rising barrister, and devoted 
himself to his profession with a resolute determined ardour 
which could hardly fail to bring him success. That it was the 
long vacation made no difference to him; he had neither the 
time nor the money, he said, to waste in holiday-making. His 
chums at the Bar shrugged their shoulders; but Kennard had a 
drain upon his income which none of his friends suspected. As a 
matter of fact, no one knew much about him, for he was un- 
usually reticent upon subjects relating to himself. He did not 
look like a happy man, women said. Nor was he. 

This summer, however, contrary to his usual custom, he accepted 
an invitation from an old college friend to go down into Somerset- 
shire for a fewdays. Among the other guests were Gladys Raynor 
and Bernard Campbell. A well-known writer on mesmerism joined 
the party on the day following Kennard’s arrival. He appeared 
much interested in the latter, and soon found him almost as ardent 
a disciple of mesmerism and its attendant phenomena as he was 
himself. 

“Your face betokens singular power of will, Mr. Kennard,” he 
said to him on the second evening, as they stood together in a 
deep window recess. ‘Have you ever exercised the mesmeric 
influence you so undoubtedly possess ? ” . 

“ Often,” answered the other, with a sudden, quick contraction 
of his brows. 

“ Have you ever failed ?” 
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“ Never,” was the brief reply. 

“Ah! I thought not. I should like you to try your power on 
3ome of the guests here to-night.” . 

“No, not to-night,” said Kennard hurriedly. “TI don’t feel up 
to it.” 

“Don’t you? You ought to. Give me your hand.” 

The other complied, with a short laugh. 

Mr. Virrel held it for a few moments, then slowly let it go. 

You will oblige me, will you not ?” he said then. 

“Very well,” replied Kennard, speaking half to himself. “Yes, 
if you wish it. 

Mr. Virrel’s suggestion met with general approval. The hostess, a 
pretty, excitable young woman, was the first subject, much against 
her husband’s wishes. But she was a self-willed little dame, and took 
her own way. Kennard had desired that the room might be per- 
fectly silent. Mrs. Carden laughed a little at first, then by slow 
degrees her beautiful eyes became fastened upon Kennard’s— 
wavered, closed. She was completely in his power, and obeyed 
him implicitly in all he told her to do or say, until her husband 
angrily interfered, and Kennard released her. Several other guests 
volunteered, and in spite of evident disbelief, yielded with more 
or less difficulty to the spell cast over them by Kennard. Camp- 
bell, who was a confirmed sceptic, scornfully refused to take part 
in any such folly, as he called it, and stood apart with an expres- 
sion of haughty boredom on his handsome face, until Mr. Virrel 
approached Gladys. 

“Miss Raynor,” said the latter gentleman, “ will you test Mr. 
Kennard’s power ?” 

But before she could answer, Kennard said hurriedly, “ Miss 
Raynor will excuse me. I have exhausted my powers.” 

Gladys flashed a quick grateful glance at him. He was leaning 
against the mantelshelf, his face deadly pale, his eyes bent on the 
ground. Ina few minutes he left the room, and was seen no more 
that night. As the door closed after him, Gladys, half-rising, met 
her lover's eyes, full of an amazed, severe displeasure. She flushed 
crimson, and sank back into her chair. But he had noted the 
burning blush, and the expression in her eyes as they rested on 
Kennard. He said nothing, but from that night a wild bitter 
jealousy raged in his heart, and robbed him of peace and rest. 

During the evening Mr. Virrel said to Gladys: 

“I feel certain you are clairvoyante, Miss Raynor. Do let me 
try if I am right.” 

He was so confident and so importunate that she yielded. But 

tly to his surprise and discomfiture, she did not come under 
is influence at all. 

On the following morning Kennard returned to town. 

Time went on. Half September had gone, and it was within a 
fortnight of Gladys Raynor’s wedding day. The weather had been 
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for some days sultry and oppressive, and to-night a thunderstorm 
seemed imminent. Harcourt Kennard sat in his chambers in the 
Temple. The windows were wide open to the night, though the air 
without was as suffocatingly breathless as within. His usually busy 
pen was still, his books were pushed aside, and before him lay an 
open letter. It was from Gladys Raynor, and contained only a few 
words, thanking her “friend ” for the handsome bracelet he had 
sent her as a wedding gift. Her friend, he thought bitterly, 
only her friend. Nothing more. He had not seen hersince they 
parted in Somersetshire. He had not dared. For he knew that he 
loved her, madly, passionately —and in a few short days she would 
be Bernard Campbell’s wife. He had fought against his passion 
manfully, but it held him still. A maddening, overwhelming 
desire was upon him to-night to hear her voice once more, to look 
into her eyes, to touch her hand. The mad, wild longing seemed 
to take possession of him, and shook his very soul. 

“Ah, my darling, my little Gladys,” he groaned half aloud, 
“come to me! Icannot live without you. Gladys—cometo me!” 
He hardly knew what he said; his whole being vibrated with his 
fierce delirium of mingled passion and despair. He let his head 
fall forward on his arms, and sat quite still fora long time. And 
as he sat there in such bitter suffering as a man rarely knows but 
once in a lifetime, there came to him again the strange haunting 
conviction that once—when, he could not know, somewhere— 
where, he dared not think, before time was, perhaps, or in some 
unknown world—they had been all in all to each other; and his 
soul cried out now that she should not be his, but another’s. 

The hour of midnight boomed out on the overcharged air, and 
still he had not moved. The thunderstorm had burst with terrific 
fury ; the fierce lightning played upon the walls, and paled the 
flickering lamp upon the table into insignificance ; the long pent- 
up rain swept in at the open windows. But Kennard heeded none 
of those things. For a deadlier, fiercer storm was raging in his 
own heart. 

Suddenly, in a pause between the thunder-claps, he heard a 
light footstep ascending the stairs, a hand on the lock of the 
door. He raised his head, and wearily swept the hair off his fore- 
head. The door slowly opened and shut, and a slender girlish 
figure, enveloped in a long fur cloak, advanced into the room, her 
face deathly pale, even through the thick veil she wore, her clothes 
drenched and clinging about her. Kennard rose to his feet ; but a 
sudden overpowering giddiness obliged him to lean against the 
table for support. Was he dreaming, or was it Gladys Raynor 
whom he saw? She came slowly but unwaveringly towards him, 
her hands half-extended, her eyes fixed on his. 

“<I have come,” she said in a low monotone, as of one who talked 
in her sleep. ‘You called me. Iam here. What do you want 
with me?” 
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For a few moments Kennard literally could not speak. He 
gazed at her—stupetied. Then, with a mighty effort, he said 
hoarsely, “Gladys! What have I done—what have I done? 
Child, it is madness for you to be here.” 

He took her hand as he spoke and placed her gently in a chair, 
for she was trembling violently. She submitted passively while 
he unfastened her cloak and removed her hat, but she pushed 
away the wine he brought her. 

“ Take it,” he said entreatingly ; “ you are faint and exhausted. 
It will do you good.” 

She obeyed him silently. 

“Did you meet any one ?” he said then in low, agitated tones. 
** How did you get in?” 

“I do not know how I got in,” she murmured. “I met no one. 
I think not.” 

“Thank Heaven!” he ejaculated in a disturbed kind of 
way. 

She looked wildly around her, sprang to her feet, and burst 
into hysterical sobs. 

“Oh, what must you think of me?” she cried. ‘ What have I 
done? Something made me come. Something compelled me. 
Ah, believe me!” 

“Tell me,” he said in a carefully suppressed voice. ‘Tell me 
how it was, and try to calm yourself. Then you must let me take 
you home.” As he spoke he put her gently back into her chair 
again, and seated himself at some distance from her. 

“ I was sitting alone,” she faltered with trembling lips. “ Ber- 
nard had just gone. I had begged him to release me from our 
engagement. I had told him I would rather die than marry him; 
but he refused—he said it was too late; and I was very miserable. 
Then—quite suddenly—lI heard your voice call me. You said — 
ah! I cannot tell you what you said—but I felt I must come. I 
could not help it.” 

A fierce, ungovernable joy filled Kennard’s heart; but he only 
said, controlling his voice with an effort : 

“And did you walk all the way in that storm, poor little 
child ?” 

“Yes,” shuddering, “all the way. I did not know which way 
to go, but an invisible hand seemed to lead me. I only felt that 
you called me, that you wanted me, and that I must come.” 

Kennard had grown very white. 

“Gladys,” he said huskily and without looking at her, “you 
say I called you. Tell me—what I said.” 

“No, no, I cannot,” she replied, a burning blush covering her 
hitherto pale cheeks. 

He turned his eyes on hers. 

“Tell me,” he said, speaking almost in a whisper. 

She wavered, then said, almost inaudibly : 
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“The voice—I heard—it seemed to say—‘ Gladys—come to 
me! I—cannot live—without you /’” 

Kennard’s breath came thick and short; his lips, under his 
heavy moustache, were white and dry. Fora minute he did not — 
speak. Then he said, indistinctly and brokenly : 

“Gladys, forgive me. I did say those words—I did call you 
in my wretchedness—in my intolerable misery. My soul called 
to yours—and oh! my darling,” hoarsely, “ yours answered me /” 

Again there was a short silence, broken only by the roar of the 
rushing rain outside. 

“Gladys,” he went on, in a voice shaken by passion, the words 
seeming wrung from him against his will, “I believe in the sight 
of Heaven we belong to each other!” 

She looked up into his haggard face imploringly. 

“ Ah, don’t—don’t!” she gasped. ‘ You forget—you forget!” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“Ah, yes,” he muttered, “ I forget! You do not know—how 
much !” 

Then, almost sternly : 

“ Come—let me take you home.” 

‘Pardon my intrusion at such an interesting crisis,” said a cold 
clear voice from the doorway; and the next moment Bernard 
Campbell strode into the room, his eyes dark with fury, his face 
grey and drawn as though with physical pain. ‘I have no longer 
the slightest wish, Miss Raynor, to control your actions in any 
way,” he went on in the same curiously quiet voice. ‘“ You asked 
me to-night to release you from your engagement. You have 
your wish—you are free!” 

He turned as if to go. He had not taken the smallest notice 
of Kennard, who stood motionless, speechless, his face stern and 
set, as though carved in stone. Gladys sprang to her feet. 

“ Bernard !” she gasped, “ what—what do you mean?” 

“T mean this,” he said, with an inflection of bitter scorn in his 
clear tones, “that a woman who, as my promised wife, can so far 
forget herself as to visit another man’s rooms—alone—at mid- 
night—is no wife for me! That——” 

With a furious exclamation Kennard sprang towards him, then 
stopped short, and bit his lip violently. For was not this man the 
affianced husband of the woman he so dearly loved ? 

“You must be mad, Campbell!” he exclaimed in thick, husky 
tones. “For Heaven’s sake, think what you are saying. This 
—this meeting is a pure accident, for which I alone am to blame. 
If you will let me explain, you will see that—that——” He 
stopped. Campbell had walked to the mantelpiece, and now 
stood leaning against it, a bitter smile curving his white lips. A 
stranger would have thought him almost calm, so impassive was 
the cold, handsome face. Not even Gladys guessed the white 
heat of passion which smouldered under this icy self-possession. 
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“T await your explanation, Mr. Kennard,” he said in a voice 
almost deadly in its unnatural quietness. 

Kennard paused, mentally cursing his own mad folly, which 
had brought such cruel insult and suspicion on the name of the 
woman who, even in his thoughts, was so sacred to him. How 
could he explain? How could he expect to be believed? Would 
he believe such a tale, were he in Campbell’s place? Most 
assuredly not / 

“Listen,” he said almost fiercely. ‘I—I love Miss Raynor. 
You, who know her so well, will forgive me so much. To-night, 
I——” He paused. Again the evil sneer rested on Campbell’s lips. 

“TI see,” he said in icy tones, turning his eyes again upon 
Gladys, who stood horror-stricken, with dark dilating eyes and 
quick-drawn breath, “I see. I quite understand. You love Miss 
Raynor. And she loves you. And she has come here to-night to 
tell you 80. Well—I will not interrupt such tender confidences. 
I—— 

_ Good God!” broke in Kennard violently. ‘What do you 
mean? Be silent, and hear me, or I swear I will kill you!” 

“ Pardon me,” returned the other with a pale smile, “I have 
heard enough, and more than enough. When Miss Raynor asked 
me to-night to release her from her engagement to me, I did not 
realize, unhappily, what good reason she had for her request. I 
realize it now, and beg to resign my rights in your favour. I con- 
sider myself fortunate in that I was prompted to follow her to- 
night. Permit me to leave you together.” With a slight con- 
temptuous bow which included both, he went towards the door. 
But Kennard could control himself no longer. With a muttered 
curse, he flung himself at Campbell’s throat, and bore him 
furiously backwards. But the next instant, Gladys, with a bitter, 
agonized cry, threw herself between them. 

‘* Harcourt!” she shrieked, “ for my sake!” 

Kennard’s arms fell to his sides; his hands were clenched, his . 
breathing was laboured and uneven. For a moment the two 
men glared at each other, then with a look at Gladys that she 
never forgot—so intense, so full of bitter scorn and contempt was 
it—Campbell turned slowly and went out. As the door closed, 
os leaned back against the wall, like one struck by a heavy 

ow. 

“ My darling—my darling!” he muttered deliriously, scarce 
knowing what he said. “To what insults have I subjected you! 
Can you ever forgive me?” 

‘I must go home,” she said, pushing back her hair confusedly, 
and speaking almost in a whisper. “You will take me home ? 
Now—now/ At once!” 

“ Yes—yes—I will take you home,” he answered agitatedly. 
“ But first—tell me—is it true that you asked him to release you? 
Do you not love him, then?” The last words were almost in- 
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audible. He had come quite close to her, and stood with folded 
arms, looking down into her eyes. But he did not attempt to 
touch her, not even to take her hand. 

* Love him!” she cried wildly. ‘No—no! I have known fora 
long time that I never loved him. I thank Heaven that I am 
free. But—but his bitter insulting words make me feel—make 
me feel——”._ Her voice quivered into a sob. 

Kennard turned from her with a low, inarticulate cry, and 
throwing himself into a chair, he covered his face with his hands. 
For one moment Gladys hesitated; then she went swiftly towards 
him, and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘ Harcourt!” she said tremulously, and his pulses thrilled at 
the sound of his name from her lips, “do not be so grieved. I 
know you are not to blame, dear. It was all my own folly. 
Harcourt, why do you look at me so? What is it that you fear? 
You have said you love me. Is it that you think I do not love 
you? Ah—for a long, long time ” 

He started to his feet. 

“Stay!” he said hoarsely. “ Hush, my darling—do not say it! 
It is true that Ilove you. But Idare not offer you my love—dare 
not hope for the mad joy of yours in return. For—ah! God help 
me !—I am married /” 

For quite a minute there was silence. 

* Married /” she echoed then, half-stupidly. ‘ Married / Ah 
no—not that /” Her eyes met his with an agonized terrified appeal 
that pierced his heart. He turned away with a gesture of despair. 

** What must you think of me?” she murmured with white lips. 
“You are married—and yet you dare to speak to me of love! Ah, 
what must you think of me? How low I must have fallen in 
your sight!” Large tears rolled over her cheeks. 

“Don’t!” he said indistinctly. ‘Child, don’t cry.” 

She had begun mechanically to fasten her cloak, and he helped 
her with nervous, trembling fingers. 

“Gladys,” he said imploringly, ‘‘say—that you forgive me!” 

“Hush!” she answered in dull, passionless tones. “ Hush! Don’t 
speak to me—yet !” 

Together—silently—they descended the stairs, and went out 
into the court below. The rain still fell heavily, and plashed 
monotonously in the fountain. At intervals a peal of thunder 
rolled in the distance. Neither spoke until they reached the 
street, then Kennard said almost harshly : . 

‘* We had better call a hansom. I will go with you to your 
own door. Nay,” as she made a gesture of dissent, “allow me 
so much grace. I must justify myself in your eyes. Then I will 
trouble you no more.” 

And as they drove through the rain-washed streets, he told her, 
in a few broken sentences, the story of his marriage. It was the 
old pitiful story of a boy’s mad infatuation for a woman grievously 
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beneath him in every way—of a hasty private marriage, as hastily 
repented of. 

“ My infatuation did not last long,” he went on bitterly. “I 
had scarcely been married for two months when I discovered that 
the woman to whom I had given my name was coarse-minded, 
illiterate, intemperate, and—more degrading than all—unfaith- 
ful. It was my money, my position she loved—not me. Then 
came terrible scenes. I shudder when I think of her face as 1 
came to know it then, of her brutal taunts, her But pah! 
Why do I pollute your innocent ears with such details. We 
parted—I agreeing to pay her a certain sum yearly, as the price 
of my comparative freedom. She was quite content.. That was 
ten years ago. I have never seen her since.” He stopped, for 
he was terribly agitated, and could hardly command his voice. 

‘* All those years,” he went on after a minute, “ her allowance 
has been drawn with unfailing regularity. But this summer, my 
solicitor tells me, no application has been made. The money has 
hitherto been paid at a small village in Wales, but from inquiries 
which I have caused to be made, I learn that she is no longer 
there. At times, of late, I have allowed myself to indulge in the 
hope that she no longer lives. But ”—between his set teeth— 
“the she-devil is not likely to die. If I could know that I were 
free. But, oh, my God! I may never know! I have spoiled your 
life,” he went on in shaking tones, “and you have spoken no 
word of reproach. I have stood by and heard you insulted. I 
have insulted you myself by the mere mention of my love for 
you. Child, you do not know how I have battled against it— 
tried to conquer it! And to-night I have undone it all,” he 
exclaimed with sudden passion. “I must have been mad— 
mad /” 

Gladys had not spoken. He knew that she was weeping. 
“Say one kind word to me,” he said brokenly. ‘Say that you 
forgive me.” 

Just then the cab stopped. 

“Ah, yes,” she breathed, leaning slightly towards him. ‘TI for- 
give you. But—you have broken my heart !” 

Then they parted. And Kennard paced the streets in the pitiless 
soaking rain until the busy life of London had begun with the 
morning. 


* * * * 


Mr. George Virrel occupied a pleasant set of rooms a little way 
from Piccadilly. He had just finished dinner one evening, some 
few days after the events narrated above, when a visitor was 
announced—Mr. Kennard. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said Virrel genially, “I am indeed glad to 
see you. Sit down. Have a cigar, and help yourself to claret.” 

The two men had met frequently of late, and a warm friendship 
had sprung up between them. 
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“ Thanks, no; I won’t take anything,” replied Kennard, striking 

. arg rather absently, without, however, lighting the cigar 
e held. 

‘You are in trouble, I fear,” observed Virrel, regarding him 
keenly. “You look ill and haggard.” 

“TI am not ill,” returned the other shortly. “ At least nothing 
to speak of. But—I am in great trouble. I have come to you 
for advice and help.” 

‘T shall be glad to give you both, if I can,” said his companion 
quietly. “ But it is a difficult problem.” 

Kennard started, and threw away his unlighted cigar. 

‘What do you mean?” hesaid. ‘Do you know——?” 

“JT know almost all you would tell me,” returned Virrel, care- 
fully dissecting a walnut as he spoke. “ At least I have heard a 
good deal, and I can guess the rest.” 

“What have you heard?” said the other, rising and taking a 
few rapid turns up and down the room. 

“‘T have heard that Miss Raynor’s engagement is broken off, 
though it wants little more than a week of the day fixed for her 
marriage. That her father, being furious, has vowed to keep her 
boxed up in the country until she comes to her senses, and that 
they leave town on Friday. That Campbell has suddenly gone 
abroad, without leaving any address, etc., etc. Combining all 
these rumours with certain confidences of yours, I have come to 
the conclusion that you are in an uncommonly tight place.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t torture me with your infernal chaff,” 
exclaimed Kennard, throwing himself with considerable violence 
into a chair. “Can you help me—advise me ?” 

“Calm yourself, my dear fellow,” said Virrel with cool deliber- 
ation, “and we willdiscuss the matter. I have a plan to propose.” 


* 2 * * 


It was past midnight when the two men separated. 
On Friday, then, at noon,” were Virrel’s last words, as he 
grasped Kennard’s hand in parting. “I will arrange it all.” 


It was noon on the following Friday. In Virrel’s luxurious 
sitting-room the glare of the sun was shut out by thick velvet 
curtains. A silver lamp of curious workmanship burned on the 
table, shedding a dim uncertain light which scarcely defined the 
features of three people who stood near it—Virrel, Kennard, and 
Gladys Raynor. The latter was very pale, and seemed much 
agitated. As for Kennard, he looked exceedingly ill, and, indeed, 
he was ill. Virrel looked serious and preoccupied, as usual. 

“Tt is too much for you,” said Kennard, addressing Gladys in 
low, unsteady tones. ‘ You are trembling and nervous. We will 
put it off until another time, until ” 

“No, no,” she interrupted him feverishly. ‘There will be no 
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other time. I do not know when we may meet again. Oh, quick 
—quick! We leave at two, and my father will be waiting for me.” 

“ Are you ready ?” said Virrel suddenly, from the other end of 
the room. 

Gladys seated herself in a low chair, and Kennard bent over her. 

“Darling, you understand?” he said. ‘ Abandon your whole 
will to mine. You know how—how much is at stake.” 

“ Yes,” steadily, “I know—I understand.” 

He paused, then said with an effort : 

‘‘ Gladys—look at me!” : 

She obeyed. But Kennard was so agitated and unnerved that 
his usually strong will failed him. After some time he gave up 
the attempt in despair. 

“T cannot,” he said harshly. “I am idiotically nervous and 
unstrung.” 

With an impatient exclamation Virrel put him aside, and took 
the girl’s hands in his. But after a minute or two he dropped 
them, saying abruptly : 

“IT have no power over her. I tried once before. As I told 
you, hers is one of those rare temperaments which only respond 

_to the influence of one operator. Give me your hand, Kennard, 
and for Heaven’s sake keep cool. Wait—drink this,” pouring 
out a glass of clear and sparkling liquid from an antique flagon 
on a side table. 

Five minutes elapsed. Then Kennard withdrew his hand from 
Virrel’s, saying quietly : 

“Tam all right now. Iam ready.” 

Gladys raised her beautiful eyes to his. The old dreamy spell 
came over her. In a few moments she was in a deep trance. 

“ Gladys,” he said in a low intense voice, ‘take hold of this,” 
holding out to her a piece of crumpled note paper, covered with 
sprawling, uneducated handwriting, “and follow the life of—of 
Marion Kennard.” 

Her fingers closed over it mechanically. There was a brief 
silence ; sets a slight shiver passed over her. 

“Yes, Harcourt,” she murmured. “I know what you would 
have me do. I will.” 

She answered clearly all the questions Kennard put to her, 
Virrel meanwhile noting down her answers on a sheet of paper. 
But sometimes she paused for almost a minute before answering. 
Once she remained silent so long that Kennard felt his self-control 
rapidly forsaking him. Then she said in a hushed voice: 

JT see her now—again. She is lying straight, and white, and 
still, She is in her coffin.” With the last words she shuddered 
and became silent. 

“Gladys,” said Harcourt in a voice which it required all his 
self-command to keep steady, “look again and tell me what you 
see.” 
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“T see,” she answered dreamily, “a crowd of people in the room. 
Their faces are hard and repellent; and their speech—I can only 
with difficulty understand it, and yet it is not a foreign tongue. 
I see bare, roughly-made furniture. There are no flowers in the 
window, no pictures on the walls. On the mantelpiece I see a 
curiously-constructed clock. It is an almanac as well as a clock, 
and——” 

Kennard reeled slightly, and uttered a low, rapid exclamation. 

“ What is the date?” he said agitatedly. 

“It points to the 2nd of October,” she answered almost imme- 
diately, ‘and the year is 188—.” 

“Ah, so! A year ago,” involuntarily exclaimed Virrel, who 
now spoke for the first time. 

“ Look from the window and tell me what you see,” said Ken- 
nard again. 

“T see a sandy beach,” she answered slowly, “and tossing 
waves, and a great dome-like rock far out on the water. I see a 
common covered with nets, and a harbour. I see 4 

Here Kennard, with an inarticulate cry, suddenly dropped her 
hands. She awoke and started up, looking round her wildly. But 
the double strain had been too much for Kennard, and he had 
only time to get to a chair, when, for the first time in his life, he 
fainted. 

It was some time before he came to himself again, and when he 
did, Gladys bent over him eagerly and excitedly. 

“Harcourt,” she whispered, “have I helped you? Have I 
done as you wished ?” 

“Yes,” he answered faintly. ‘I have the clue. It is not 
much ; but it is enough.” 

“ Ah—I must go,” she said suddenly, glancing at the timepiece. 

“One moment,” said Kennard, struggling to his feet. “ What 
a weak fool you must think me—but I am all right now. I shall 
see you to-night, Virrel,” he continued hurriedly. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said the other in a determined aside, “I will 
put Miss Raynor into a hansom, and you will remain quietly here 
until I return. There,” as Kennard staggered slightly ; “ you're 
not fit to walk at present. I knew it. Sit down, and I will talk 
to you when I come back.” 

“No—no, you must not come,” exclaimed Gladys in quick 
nervous tones. “You are ill. Oh—how white you are!” She 
held out her hands to him as she spoke ; and Virrel considerately 
walked into the inner room. ‘ 

“‘ Good-bye, then,” Kennard said hoarsely. ‘ Forgive my stupid 
weakness, but I have been ill and out of sorts for some days. 
Gladys—we may never meet again. For jour sake I wish we had 
never met. But you have given me new hope; some indefinable 
intuition tells me that—that I am free. I shall leave no stone 
unturned—no clue unfollowed. God bless you, my darling. I 
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shall write to you if—if I am successful. If not—it is good-bye 
indeed—until—hereafter !” 

He did not kiss her, not even the little hands that lay trembling 
in his. Their eyes met in silence. 

Then Virrel entered the room again, and in another moment 
Kennard was alone. 


Six weeks had passed ; and Gladys—motherless since her child- 
hood—was now left fatherless as well. On the day following her 
father’s funeral she returned, stunned and grief-stricken, to 
London. A telegram awaited her. It was dated from a fishing 
village in Scotland, and was from George Virrel. Its words were 
these: “ Kennard is very ill. Come if possible.” 

On a wet, stormy evening, twenty-four hours later, Gladys 
stepped out on the platform of the quiet little station at Girvan. 
Mr. Virrel met her. 

“What news?” she gasped, seizing his arm. 

“ He is better—he is conscious,” answered Virrel. ‘TI will tell 
you all as we go along.” 

“‘ But—his wife ?” she said, trying to speak calmly. 

‘‘ She died a year ago!” was the answer. 

*‘ Ah—thank God!” she said in all reverence. 

Well—I don’t know that there is much more to tell. Kennard, 
ill as he was, had gone straight to Girvan; for he had recognized 
from Gladys’ description in her trance the village which was his 
wretched wife’s birthplace, and where he had first met her, one 
ill-starred summer long ago. He found there the certificate of 
her death, which had taken place in the autumn of the previous 
year. Her lover, it appeared, had drawn her allowance until his 
own death some months ago. Having completed all the links in 
the chain of evidence which gave him back his freedom, Kennard’s 
strength suddenly gave way, and the fever against which he had 
been fighting for weeks brought him almost to death’s door. Virrel 
came down to look after him, and as we have seen, sent for Gladys. 

When the sick man was strong enough to see that young lady, 
we will presume that he thanked her in a suitable and efficient 
way for the share she had had in lifting the shadow which might 
have clouded his life for ever. At all events, he had a very good 
time during his convalescence, and Virrel kindly effaced himself a 
good deal. Whether Kennard and Gladys had belonged to each 
other in a previous existence—a fact of which they, with Virrel, 
were firmly persuaded—I cannot tell; but they mutually agreed 
to belong to each other in this world; and a month afterwards 
they were married. There was one curious circumstance, by the 
way, connected with Kennard’s illness. It was this. On his 
recovery he found that his mesmeric power was entirely gone. 
This was a matter of never-ceasing regret to Virrel. But Gladys 
said she thought it was just as well. 


A SPIRIT- LOVE. 


PvE sought for love through all the year, 
Unceasing sought both far and near ; 
Longing again to fondly rest 

Upon some faithful, loving breast ; 
Seeking a kindred soul to find, 

And by sweet sympathy to bind 

Our life together in its spell, 

And never for one hour to dwell 
Apart—alone—but ever near, 

Bound closely in those chains so dear ; 
But I have sought, alas! in vain, 
Through tears, and bitterness and pain. 


Once in a singer’s mellow voice, 

Its tone made all my heart rejoice ; 
Here dwells the love I seek! I cried, 
But when the song had ceased, love died ; 
Again I thought I saw it shine, 

In eyes that gazed deep into mine— 
I only saw reflected there 

The love that I alone did bear; 

And once again I thought I felt 

Its thrill, as on my lips there dwelt 
A kiss so warm and sweet—alas! 
Een as it burned, I felt love pass. 


A poet’s verse my soul deep stirr’d, 
Love breath’d in every glowing word, 
But like a dream, supremely fair, 

It fled, and all my life was bare ; 

Why should Love, who seeking ever 
Me to bind, his chains thus sever ? 
Because a spirit-love doth claim, 

And jealous guard the sacred flame 
That glows and burns within my heart, 
Clear, bright and pure, from earth apart, 
Until Death’s portals wide are thrown, 
And to that Love my soul hath flown. 


ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 


THE PHANTOMS OF FLEURY. 


T was towards the end of August when I paid my first visit to 
the old Chateau de Fleury. 

My road, a mere cart track, lay across the plain, between the 
golden stubble fields that till a few days before had been covered 
with ripe corn. It was not often I walked away from the great 
forest that stretched darkly over the gently swelling hills behind 
me, but it was late in the afternoon, the shadows already gathered 
thickly beneath its shade, and I turned involuntarily towards the 
sun. My walk was solitary. The only people I met were one or 
two labourers, men and women, returning from their work, who 
saluted me as they passed with a “ Bon soir, m’sieu.” The scene 
was very peaceful; the air was warm and soft, the sinking sun 
cast his rays gently over the earth; far away, from one of the 
many villages dotted on the plain, came the sound of the vesper- 
bell, and the land looked very fair. But with its beauty there was 
also that sadness which will come when summer is giving place to 
autumn. The earth is at rest. She has brought her wealth of 
fruit and flowers to perfection and is taking a breathing space be- 
fore beginning her winter struggles. Summer is still with her, 
but he hovers with outstretched wings, ready to answer the voices 
that call him elsewhere, turning a last tender, loving farewell 
look upon the land he has so blessed with his presence. 

And with this sadness upon me, I passed through the old gate- 
way and stood in the great quadrangle. The grass had grown long 
and the paths were covered with weeds, but it was not quite 
deserted, for at. the well an old man in a blue apron was drawing 
water. He raised his bucket and with slow laborious steps turned 
and passed through a little postern gate, the water splashing over 
as he went. The inclosure in which I stood was formed on three 
sides by outhouses and stables; on the fourth, facing me, by the 
dwelling house, forming a second court and separated from the 
large one by a moat, crossed by a drawbridge. This inner court 
was brilliant with flowers, wasting their sweetness sadly, for there 
was no one now to open the shuttered windows and come down the 
terrace steps to wonder at their beauty. And I stood under the 
great limes by the well and thought of the days gone by when the 
chateau had been full of life and gaiety, and wondered if such 
times would ever come again. 
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Presently I roused myself, and turning to the left I went round 
to the other side of the house. The moat surrounded it only on 
three sides; the back, or rather the real front, faced a large lake 
in a far-stretching green park. There was a terrace on this side of 
the building too, the steps leading into a beautiful rose garden. 
The roses were falling now, but the evening air was laden with 
their scent, and here and there was still a perfect flower. The 
shadows were lengthening over the water; two or three little 
islands lay darkly on its surface; the wild luxuriance of the vege- 
tation pointed, no doubt, to the fact that the place was very damp, 
but on this August evening it looked warm and sweet enough. 

Presently the sun flung a last bright smile to the tall, stately 
trees, and touched the weathercocks on the old turrets with gold. 
The sky became tinged with delicate pale green and rose colour, 
the reflection of the sunset I could not see. For a few minutes 
the old place was full of soft light, and then the radiance slowly 
died away and the twilight came on apace. 

Still I could not bring myself to leave the spot. I had sunk 
down upon a moss-covered stone among the roses and was gazing 
out over the lake. Vague, dreamy thoughts came floating through 
my brain, and I sat on unconscious of the passing time. _ 

Suddenly I became aware that the light on the picture before 
me was changing. Mysterious shadows lay upon the grass on the 
opposite shore of the lake. The islands were floating in.a silvery 
mist. An old boat moored close to me seemed to shine like a fairy 
skiff, fit for any of those dainty dames of the olden time, of whom 
I had been dreaming, to take their pleasure in. Clearer and 
clearer became the light, more fairy-like and bright the scene, and 
when my own shadow grew out of the ground at my feet, I turned, 
and behold, the great golden moon had climbed the heavens and 
was peeping through the trees to the east. A slight breeze sprang 
up and rustled their leaves softly. They whispered and bent to 
one another, and the air was full of their sound. In the centre of 
the lake a fish leapt, breaking the water into a thousand sparkling 
ripples that eddied to my feet. 

At last I rose and turned to go, when I became aware of a 
startling change in the appearance of the house. It was no longer 
dark and deserted. The shutters were thrown open. Lights shone 
from every casement, and figures passed rapidly to and fro. On 
the ground-floor the door-windows were wide open on to the 
terrace, and a stream of light poured forth from each, mingling 
with the moonlight. Sounds of music floated out to me; not the 
jingling, rapid airs of our modern dances, but slow and stately 
measures that brought with them visions of powder and patches, 
- rapiers and lace ruffles. Amazed I watched for a little time and 
then, curiosity getting the better of me, I went up the steps and 
stood by the centre window; presently I went in. No one seemed 
to notice me, and I looked on quietly. 
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A long broad hall stretched before me, evidently going the 
whole length of the building. The floor was highly polished, and 
reflected the light of hundreds of wax candles that hung in clusters 
against silver sconces on the oak walls. At one end was a musician’s 
gallery, whence came the sounds I had heard. The front of it was 
festooned with flowers, and flowers were twined round the frames 
of the family portraits on the walls. There were many portraits, 
of all periods. Knights in armour, dames in high-peaked head- 
dresses, grave statesmen in furred gowns, children playing with 
dogs, and demure maidens in ruffs and farthingales. But my 
attention soon strayed from the pictures to the figures passing and 
repassing before me. It was evidently a great and important 
gathering. The host appeared to be a tall portly man, his 
powdered hair tied with black ribbon, a violet satin embroidered 
coat, and fine lace ruffles at throat and wrist. He leant on a gold- 
headed cane and tapped a snuff-box as he talked. There were 
crowds of courtly men talking to elegant women, whose eyes 
glanced all the brighter for their powder and rouge. At one end 
two couples were gliding through a minuet with many a bow and 
sweeping courtesy. As I grew more accustomed to the brilliant 
scene, I seemed to know instinctively who some of the people 
were. Those two old dames on the settee in that corner are kins- 
women of the host, and their tongues have not ceased since I came 
in. No doubt they are discussing some dainty dish of scandal. 
That tall stern man moving about with an air of authority must 
surely be the son and heir. 

But there is a couple that more than all the rest excites my 
curiosity. The man is small and slight and fair; he is dressed 
in the extreme of fashion, in pale pink satin, with diamond 
buckles on his shoes. His rapier has a jewelled hilt, and through 
it is drawn an embroidered handkerchief. He stands near the 
top of the room, and is evidently a guest of importance, for the 
host pauses now and again to smile and say a few words, which 
the young man answers carelessly in a:thin, bored voice. His 
partner is a much more interesting study. She is very young— 
not more than seventeen—and has a delicate, fragile look. Her 
hair is piled loosely on the top of her head, and a blue ribbon 
runs through it. It is the only bit of colour about her. Her 
white silk sacque falls in full, graceful folds from her shoulders ; 
she holds a drooping cluster of white roses in her hands, which 
nervously arrange and rearrange the flowers; her face is very 
colourless, and her deep blue eyes have a strained, nervous look. 
The two do not seem at ease in each other’s company; from time 
to time the gentleman pays the lady a vapid compliment, to which 
she responds faintly or not at all. 

Now there is a general move towards the top of the room, and 
the musicians cease. The company gathers round a square oak 
table; on it are pens, ink and several large sheets of paper. 
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A man in plain black garments, evidently a notary, takes a seat. 
Father and son stand near each other, and on the farther side the 
young couple who have so interested me; then I see the likeness 
between the girl and the two men opposite, and it flashes across 
my mind that I am assisting at that betrothal scene I had heard 
of a few days before. The notary begins to read; the document 
tells of the dower of the bride and the settlements made by the 
bridegroom, calling forth many exclamations of wonder and sighs 
of envy from the assembled guests. The father and son listen 
with stern satisfaction ; the bridegroom pretends to pay no atten- 
tion; the bride, poor little thing, gets paler and more nervous. 
Now the reading has come to an end, and amidst a buzz of con- 
versation the host rises and signs the papers. The witnesses on 
his side follow, then the bridegroom and his witnesses. The 
notary turns to the bride, and smiling, offers her the pen. With 
trembling fingers she takes it, then hesitates. Her great sad 
eyes are lifted appealingly to her brother, and seeing no hope 
there she looks at her father, and a piteous murmur that is half a 
sob breaks from her: “Father!” But no softness comes over 
the stern face. “It is your turn to sign, my daughter!” is all 
the response she gets. Despairingly she bends over the table, 
and her name is added to the rest. 

The business being over, the ladies crowd round her with con- 
gratulations on the splendid match, and surrounded by them she 
moves away. Presently she begs them to leave her by the 
window. She feels a little faint, she says, but a few moments’ 
quiet will soon put her right, and they leave her in the deep 
embrasure. Once alone, she rises and, watching her opportunity, 
slips out into the night. I, too, step through my window and 
see her flit across the terrace in the moonlight. At the foot of 
the steps a man starts out of the deep shadow, with a low: “ At 
last, sweetheart!” and catches the slender figure in his arms for 
a@ moment. Wrapping a large dark cloak over her white gar- 
ments, he draws her arm through his and leads her a few steps, 
when he is stopped by a hand placed suddenly on his shoulder. 
Turning, he sees the dark face of his lady’s brother. With a cry 
the girl starts from him and flings herself between the two men. 
Her brother thrusts her aside: “Stand back! I have to deal 
with him, not you!” But she clings to him sobbing, and sinking 
on her knees, promises anything if he will only let her lover go 
safe. He shakes himself free, and in another moment the crash 
of swords brings a wondering crowd to the windows. No one 
interferes, or attempts to go to the poor child holding the back of 
a seat to keep herself upright. Presently a heavy fall and a 
shriek from the girl tells what the end is. The white figure flies 
to the prostrate man, and the little hands try to lift the heavy 
head. ‘Kiss me, sweetheart,” murmurs the dying man; “I 
wish I could have saved you,” and then all is still. 
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For a few minutes no one moves. The lovers lie as if both, 
instead of one, were dead; the guests gaze at them with pale, 
scared faces, and midway between the two groups, half-way up 
the steps, father and son speak in a low whisper. The moon sheds 
her calm, silvery light over all, as she would were the scene she 
illumined a happy instead of a most tragic one. Suddenly I see 
the girl lift her head; noiselessly she rises to her knees, then to 
her feet. The two men on the steps notice nothing, so deep are 
they in their whispered conference. With a swift, stealthy move- 
ment she glides down to the water’s edge, and before her father 
and brother, warned by a cry from their guests, can stop her, she 
has stepped into a light pleasure boat moored there, and has 
pushed off into the lake. In vain are the cries to her to return. 
She floats slowly away in the moonlight, and as a solemn hush 
comes over the spectators, the sound of a low-crooned song comes 
across the water. Then it stops and the white figure rises to its 
feet, a sobbing cry reaches us, and, with lifted arms and upturned 
face, it sinks—sinks—and disappears. A scream bursts from 
some one in the crowd—and the figures vanish. 

I was sitting alone among the roses, the old house stood silent 
and deserted behind me, the crazy boat was quietly moored at the 
little landing stage, but the moon had disappeared and an owl in 
the trees near by was sending forth his melancholy cry on the 
still night air 

A. H 


A DEAD FAIRY. 


Bry FAYR MADOC, 
AUTHOR OP ‘‘THE TEST OF CLEVERNESS,” “THEREBY,” ‘‘ MARGARET JERMINE,” ETC. 


I WAS walking down my grass-path one moist autumnal day, 

thinking (as all good Englishmen should often do) of 
Shakespeare. The afternoon was muggy, the west wind was 
blowing fitfully, and a faint smell of decaying vegetation per- 
vaded the air. The tall bushy chrysanthemums brushed against 
me, and wetted me with their burden of rain-drops; one pale 
rose gleamed forth upon a straggling standard ; yellow leaves lay 
at my feet, sodden with the last shower; above me hung a sombre 
canopy ; in the west, an angry yellow light spread itself along the 
sky beneath the grey and lowering clouds. Suddenly, a frog 
hopped across my path, and I involuntarily cast down my eyes. 
The creature disappeared instantly, but as he vanished I caught 
sight of a strange object which lay half-concealed beneath the 
rank undergrowth of this wild and untended bed. 

“Surely,” I thought, “it is a dead fairy ! ” 

And I stayed my steps and regarded it attentively. Yes, it 
was surely the figure of a mannikin scarce two inches long, dressed 
in a russet, coat, with a red cap on its head and high-heeled red 
shoes on its tiny feet, lying there prone and motionless—dead. 

I stood spell-bound at the sight. That a fairy should lie before 
me, silent, still, impotent, defunct, seemed incomprehensible. 
Shakespeare, who knew the fairies well, never wrote of a fairy’s 
death. His fairies are always alive and full of mischief; but 
this fairy was undoubtedly dead—all its sportiveness at rest, all 
its vivacity ended. Never again would this goblin-creature doff 
his pert red cap, and, offering his lean hand to some small quaint 
being clad in gossamer, or perhaps in a snake’s 


“ Enamell’d skin, 
‘Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in,” 


lead her to the dance on the mead, where the mushrooms spring. 
up in the night as by magic, and where the cowslips nod in the 
sweet soft breeze and lend their fragrance to the mad zephyrs; 
never again would he climb the church steeple and ring the bells 
at midnight, causing the village folk to shiver with fear and 
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crouch beneath their coverlets; never again in the small hours 
would he play pranks in the cottage of a foe, or do kind errands 
in the homestead of a favoured friend; never again would he 
“hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear,” or “put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes,” or “ war with rear-mice for 
their leathern wings;” never again! He had had his life—a 
thousand years, perhaps, or perhaps many thousands—and now he 
lay there dead. 

But who was he—this thing of perpetual quips and cranks— 
this tiny sprite who could make his bed within an acorn’s cup and 
play hide-and-seek with a gamesome fellow in the bells of a fox- 
glove, who could conceal himself in a lady’s thimble and hang 
upon her eye-lashes unperceived—and yet whose irresistible might 
and giant strength and crafty wiles could carry away a human 
child to Fairyland, and drive the kine from a cross neighbour's 
pasture, and shiver vast rocks at a blow, and delude wise men and 
alarm the desperado? And why did he die? and was he the first 
dead fairy ? or did fairies often die? How was it ? 

Then my little son came running up, panting and rosy. What 
was I looking at ? he asked. 

I did not immediately tell him. I took his soft small hand in 
mine and led him away and told him of the exquisite secrets of 
Nature, and what was the difference between rain-drops and drops 
of dew, and what the sun had to do with the vapours, and why 
plants must be watered, and fifty other strange scientific facts, which 
are as interesting and lovely as the most enchanting fairy-tale that 
ever was written, and true into the bargain. Then we came back 
to the spot where the dead fairy lay, and I looked again, and again 
it seemed that I beheld that shrivelled human form, but diminu- 
tive as no human being was ever made, with the russet suit and 
the dull red cap and shoes, and the wee eerie face turned from me, 
so that I could not see the sharp pinched features and the glazed 
eyes. Hundreds of years that thing had lived and frolicked ; 
scores of kings and princes and great men and warriors had he 
befooled ; dozens of pretty maids had he led astray; shoals of 
silly gaping youths had he hoodwinked and outwitted ; and yet 
he lay there now—dead. I sighed profoundly. It seems so 
natural that a Wellington, a Socrates, a Mahomet, a Napoleon, a 
Coeur de Lion, even a Shakespeare, should die: death is the heri- 
tage of man—his inevitable end—his incomparable doom. But 
that a fairy should die—a creature that could dance on and on 
without being weary, that could live without money or conscience, 
that left no seed to bless or curse its parent—that such an one 
should give up its ghost was miserable. I could not bear the 
thought, and I stooped and touched the fairy gently with my 
finger. It rolled over, and a ray of light fell upon it, and I saw 
that it was a leaf, withered and red, shrivelled up, helpless, 
dead—but only a leaf—not a fairy at all! It had never danced in 
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the fairy-ring, it had never joined hands with the fays of the vernal 
buds, it had never done a malicious deed or performed a neigh- 
bourly office, it had never wandered to the woods by moonlight or 
to the princess’s pillow to make her start and cry out in her slum- 
ber ; it had endured but for a season hanging to its twig, and then 
fallen to the ground and lain there rotting and reddening, wet with 
dew and rain—till my hand touched it. 

“What is it, father ?” asked the boy. 

“Why, my child, though I am a strictly scientific person, I 
have let my fancy run away with me,” said I. “Look at this 
decayed leaf! I have been meditating upon it for half-an-hour, 
believing it to be a dead fairy.” 

“That!” said my son disdainfully. ‘A nasty old leaf like 
that /” 

“Yes. Wasn’t it foolish?” said I. ‘ Even if fairies existed, I 
might have known they never die.” 

“Don’t they, though ?” cried the child. “Die! Why, of course 
they die! Everybody dies.” 

“But they don’t exist,” said I. 

The boy looked at me with supreme contempt. 

“‘ They exist and they die,” he said dogmatically. “I know it, 
because I found a dead one in the violet bed and I buried him.” 

* You found a nasty old leaf like this,” said I. ‘ Fairies don’t 
exist.” 

“My fairy was no old leaf,” said he. “They do exist, or how 
could I have buried one ?” 

It was vain to argue. Like Wordsworth’s heroine with her 
reiterated “We are seven,” my son could only repeat, “ There 
must be fairies, for I found a dead one and I buried him.” 

I asked feebly what he was like. 

* Like a fairy,” said the child solemnly. 

“ But how did you know it to be a fairy?” I urged. 

He gravely nodded his head. 

“JT don’t know how I knew, only I know I knew,” he declared. 
“It was a fairy, and I buried him under the oak tree, and I put 
red-tipped daisies all over him, and a nightingale sang all the 
time, and I think he was very sorry. I don’t know anything 
about your stupid old leaf, but I know mine was a fairy, and 
I buried him.” 

So I held my peace. What would Shakespeare have thought 
of my urchin? I wondered. Would he have laughed with delight 
and taken the child’s hand and walked with him to the fairy’s 
grave under the oak tree, and, standing there (as likely as not 
bareheaded) would he have woven a romance on the spot, and 
told his eager listener how Oberon had ordered that fairy to play 
another joke on Titania, bidding him fill her ears with a deceiving 
wax, so that when she should wake and hear the pigs grunting, 
she should sit rapt in ecstasy and crying out that that symphony 
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was beyond pruise, that the violins were enchanting, and that the 
harmonious effect was indescribably beautiful ; and how that fairy, 
having fallen in love with his royal mistress, refused to comply, 
and declared flatly that he would not be a party to fooling her 
Majesty, and that it should not be through his means that the 
disgraceful comedy of Bottom should be re-enacted; and how 
Oberon, in a fury, bade Puck bind the disobedient elf hand and 
foot and chain him to a blade of grass; and how, after long cap- 
tivity and many severe struggles, that forlorn sprite broke his 
bands and escaped, and after adventures many and wondrous, 
reached the haunt of Titania, where she was keeping court among 
the violets, and falling at her feet broke his heart and expired of 
love and passionate longing ; and how Titania and her attendants, 
terrified at his cadaverous appearance and bewildered by his 
desperate and incoherent words, fled thence and left him lying 
dead— perhaps the first fairy that had ever died—possibly the 
only fairy that would ever die ? Would Shakespeare have related 
a tale such as this, only finer and sweeter far, and not in halting 
words or in humble prose, but in delicate and dulcet rhyme or 
pure and tender blank verse, such as the world would rejoice to 
hear, such as all other poets would reverence, such as Fame would 
crystallize and Honour worship for ever and ever? Would he 
thus have immortalized that fairy’s grave ? 
. I could not tell. My boy scampered away, and I followed 
slowly, still holding in my hand that perished leaf—all that was 
left to me of my dead fairy. It had filled me with sweet thoughts 
-and I held it respectfully. Its fairy form had gone and the red 
-cap and shoes were no longer distinguishable. But it had been a 
fairy to me for half-an-hour and I regarded it tenderly, and when 
I reached the house I stooped, and, half ashamed, I scratched up 
a little mould in a stone basin where scarlet geraniums grew in 
.summer and laid my dead fairy to rest. 

As I stood upright again, my son came rushing up, demanding 
what I was about. I did not reply. I felt comically guilty, and 
I stood before my own offspring meekly, as if expecting castiga- 
tion. 

“You haven’t been burying that leaf?” cried that quick and 
observant child. “Father, I believe you believe it was a fairy 

after all! How could you? It was nothing. Nothing but a 
rubbishy old leaf.” ; 

“ How do you know that ?” I asked a little petulantly. 

“T don’t know how I know, but I know that I do know,” he 
replied. 

‘“‘ And suppose I had said that your fairy wasn’t a fairy ?” said I. 

“You did,” returned he coolly. ‘ But you were wrong. My 
fairy was a fairy, and I buried him. Your fairy was only a faded 
leaf. It’s a pity you didn’t see mine and then you'd have known 

-all about it.” 
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Isaid no more. One cannot convince those who have no doubts, 
and we all of us maintain that we know this or that, though we 
don’t know how we know it. There are many people who never 
jump over the hedge to see how the view looks from the other 
side. To such, argument is futile. Like Galileo’s adversaries, 
they know that their sun rises and sets. 

As for me, I know mighty little—much less than my positive 
little lad. But this I do know, that my scarlet geraniums will be 
more beautiful next year, because of the dead fairy whom I 
buried at their roots. 


SIR GILES’S COFFIN. 


By RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 
AUTHOR OF '* THR QUEEN ANNE'S GATE MYSTERY,” ETC. 


ee eee had been dying hard in the old-fashioned 
village of Pen Owen. In vain, for more than thirty years, 
had its popular and energetic rector exerted his utmost influence 
in attempts at its suppression. It flourished in spite of the con- 
clusive arguments which he employed against it. The Rev. Evan 
Griffiths would reason thus with those members of his flock whose 
credulity in the matter of supernatural manifestations had been 
brought to his notice: 

“You profess a faith in the actual existence of disembodied 
spirits and assert a consequent belief in their ability to render 
themselves visible or audible on certain occasions. 

“I decline to accept your propositions, but even on the assump- 
tion of their accuracy, how do you account for the reappearance 
of the garments and other material articles which were associated 
with the apparitions when in the flesh? Do you believe in the 
possibility of the appearance of the ghost of a departed, or still 
existent, suit of clothes? Can a rope or a winding-sheet have a 
ghost ? Can a noise have a ghost? No; take my word for it, 
never a ghost yet seen but was subjective—not objective.” 

But the parson’s long words and indisputable conclusions had 
little effect on the majority of his parishioners, who still gave full 
credence to the very legends from which his illustrations had been 
taken. 

They remained assured that any wayfarer who should at mid- 
night happen to cross Broomie Heath—a lonely bit of moorland 
lying about a mile from the village—would hear such strange 
rushing noises as none but ghostly wings could make. At first the 
listener would be conscious of a distant murmur, as of tree-tops 
shaken in the wind, or waves dashing on the shore. But neither 
wind nor water was responsible for these unearthly sounds. They 
were audible in the calmest night, apart from the monotonous flow 
of the distant river. They were heard, clear and distinct, above the 
deafening noises of the wind when it swept across the moorland. 
They were spirit sounds. And as they drew nearer, with a super- 
natural velocity, the traveller crouched and shuddered at their 
approach. With a rush, the being whence they emanated passed 
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close to the listener who, with upraised hair and curdled blood, 
awaited its arrival. Nothing was ever visible, and though on a 
dark night there seemed to be a presence almost palpable, yet 
when the moon shone full and bright no shadow was ever seen to 
cross the moor. 

The existence of this phenomenon was credited by many, ex- 
plained by none, and thus in the latter respect was different from 
the belief that on certain nights a female form clad in a winding- 
sheet would pass along the course of the little river that skirted 
the village, now gliding swiftly by the mill-race—now stooping, 
apparently in search uf some object hidden among the rushes that 
fringed the banks—and ever and anon raising such piteous wails 
as only a woman in the agony of despair could utter. 

There was an explanation of these mysterious movements, a 
pathetic legend which accounted for these sounds of woe. 

It was the tale of a first-born child left by its mother, the 
miller’s youthful wife, in the charge of a little nursemaid. A tale 
of a sudden mountain storm and of a rapidly-rising river. A tale 
of an unsuccessful search for a tiny corpse, protracted night and 
day by agonized parents. A tale of a ruined home, of a broken- 
hearted widower, and of a young wife lying in a shadowy corner of 
Pen Owen churchyard. Dead, but not at rest. A mother’s love 
could triumph over death, and when the mist brooded chill and 
white over the low-lying meadows, or when signs on the distant 
hills betokened a coming flood, it was believed that her shrouded 
form would wander up and down in hopeless quest along the river’s 
banks. 

Maintained with equal eonfidence was a belief in the existence 
of the ghost of “Bad Sir Giles,” whose alleged characteristics 
were well calculated to excite the terror which they actually pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Pen Owen. 

In the malignity of his supposed qualities and habits the ghost in 
question surpassed all other members of his race. It was averred 
that he usually made his appearance in the form of a quadruped, 
or, at any rate, that his normal position was on all-fours. The first 
intimation that the unfortunate wanderer in the dark received 
of the neighbourhood of the spectre was the gleam of two fiery 
eyes, appearing at such a level above the road as to suggest the 
presence of some wolf or similarly sized animal. Woe to the 
hapless traveller if only for a single second he withdrew his own 
gaze from the apparition. If he turned his eyes from the monster 
for the briefest space it was upon his back.at once, tearing and 
growling as only a wild beast or a maniac can. 

The legend of the Bad Sir Giles had, from earliest childhood, 
exercised a powerful fascination on my mind. Not only did the 
existence of a spectral being, half-man, half-beast, fulfil the very 
ideal of horror, but beyond this the wicked baronet had been a 
blood relation of my own—a maternal great-great-uncle. 
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Few authentic accounts of Sir Giles Howel’s life were discover 
able among the voluminous heap of family correspondence which 
had been handed down for generations, and, indeed, there was a 
marked absence of any information about his character and habits. 

This circumstance, taken in connection with the suspicious 
mutilation of certain newspapers which were published during the 
last year of his life, seemed to lend colour to the prevalent belief 
that my ancestor had been accused of the commission of some 
criminal offence. 

It did not, however, appear that while alive he had adopted the 
horizontal position to which I have alluded, and therefore the 
peculiar attitude in question may have been emblematical only of 
brutish ferocity. 

But this much was established as a fact, that Sir Giles’s body 
had been found hanging in an old summer-house, still visible when 
I was a child, with every appearance of death by suicide, and that 
his coffin, still shrouded in the pall originally covering it, lay 
alone on the ground, in the centre of the extensive vault where 
members of the Pen Owen family had been deposited for genera- 
tions. 

This isolated position could scarcely have been the result of 
accident. An unintentional arrangement could hardly have been 
responsible for the fact that while every other representative of the 
ancient race occupied an appropriated niche in the massive walls 
surrounding the chamber of the dead, Sir Giles should sleep his 
long sleep in humble solitude on the floor of the family vault— 
that while “storied urns ” and illuminated brasses in the chancel 
above proclaimed the virtues and achievements of every other 
holder of the title, Sir Giles’s life should remain unrecorded except 
by his initials and the date of his birth and death. 


* * * * * 


The old clock which stood in the kitchen at the “Pen Owen 
Arms” announced to the villagers assembled there one Christmas 
Eve that it was ten o’clock, enforcing the statement with an 
emphasis and deliberation that admitted of no contention. Of the 
further fact that the night was wet and dark and windy, the 
guests could satisfy themselves by a glance at the latticed window. 

There was obviously no desire on the part of the inmates to 
substitute the darkness and cold of the outer world for the warmth 
and brightness of the comfortable inn. Sooner or later, however, 
the exchange must be effected, and David Thomas, the merry, 
ruddy-faced groom from the Rectory, took the initiative. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “I must be off. So good- 
night, and, Jem Atkins, take care Sir Giles’s ghost doesn’t get hold 
of you at last. He’s safe to be about on a night like this.” 

Some covert allusion lurked beneath this sally, for it was 
received with a laugh from the audience. 
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“Sir Giles be blowed,” returned Jem Atkins, the village smith, 
clenching his massive fist; “I should like to see him come within 
reach of my arm.” 

Jem prided himself on being a profound sceptic in all matters 
temporal and spiritual, with a reservation in favour of two things: 
the strength of his right hand and the merits of alcohol, absorbed 
on all occasions and in unlimited quantities. 

“ Why, Jem, you know you always go the long way home instead 
of cutting across the churchyard and past the door of the vault.” 

Another laugh greeted this renewed attack on Jem Atkins, who 
was anything but a general favourite. 

“ Whoever told you that, young man, told you a lie. Do I look 
like being afraid of a ghost ?” 

An irritating laugh was the only reply. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” exclaimed the blacksmith 
angrily. ‘Ill bet you half-a-crown I go into the vault by myself 
to-night, and what’s more, I'll sit a bit on the old gentleman’s 
coffin and smoke a pipe, if you like, there ; that is, if Morgan here 
will let me go in.” 

The answer to this challenge was the immediate offer by old 
Morgan, the sexton, of the massive key which opened the door of 
the vault. 

“ Wait a minute,” objected Jem’s tormentor. “ If you go alone 
who’s to know what game you mayn’t be up to? Why, you might 
just go out into the road, come back in ten minutes, and never go 
near the churchyard at all.” 

Jem’s temper was now thoroughly aroused, and his rejoinder 
consisted of a torrent of malediction more marked by its violence 
than its coherency. 

The justice of Thomas’s suggestions, however, was generally 
recognized, and the wits of the party were soon employed in de- 
vising some arrangement by-which the fact that Jem had entered 
the vault and dared to touch Sir Giles’s coffin should be placed 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

It was finally arranged that the proposer of the bet should estab- 
lish his claim to the stakes by hammering two or three nails into 
the baronet’s coffin, a feat which would serve as a proof on the 
following morning that he had accomplished his proposed perform- 
ance. 

The necessary tools were soon provided, and in a short time the 
blacksmith had turned his back on the cheerful light which shone 
from the window of the alehouse and was proceeding on his 
gloomy and hazardous errand. 

It was less than ten minutes’ walk from the “ Pen Owen Arms,” 
to the church, but before the expiration of this brief interval Jem 
Atkins had repented of his engagement. In spite of his stalwart 
frame and determined aspect, there was one weak spot concealed 
in his composition—a profound dread of supernatural beings. 
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Stimulated by his antagonist’s jeers and by the spirits which he 
had imbibed, he had rashly undertaken an enterprise which, but 
for very shame, he would now willingly have abandoned, even at 
the sacrifice of his half-crown. 

No wonder then that he started with terror, and that his heart 
beat loud and fast, when some large animal brushed against him at 
the very gate of the churchyard. It was only the retriever which 
habitually accompanied our gamekeeper, Jack Rawlins, on his 
nightly rounds; but its contact succeeded in completely shattering 
the blacksmith’s nerves, and the voice in which he responded to 
the keeper's cheery “ good-night ” was tremulous with fear. 

There had been no cessation in the storm. The wind howled 
and shrieked among the branches of the churchyard elms, and 
heavy raindrops pattered loudly against the lantern which scarcely 
served to guide Jem Atkins’s steps along the winding path that 
led to the door of the vault. 

The ancient key appeared in its bearer’s ears to utter a note of 
warning when he turned it in the rusty lock, and the gust of wind 
admitted by the opening door seemed, as it swept around the 
silent chamber, to carry to its occupants an announcement of the 
rash visitor’s presence. 

But even in this supreme moment Jem Atkins bethought him 
of dangers other than those connected with the unseen world. He 
was not unconscious of his own unpopularity, and he realized the 
opportunity afforded by the present situation for a practical joke 
at his expense. 

He was aware, in his professional capacity, that the vault door, 
which closed inwards, shut with a spring. Consequently, if he left 
the key outside, “one touch” of an unfriendly “hand,” or even 
one gust of wind more potent than its predecessors, might consign 
him to a night-long imprisonment in companionship with the 
vault’s grisly inhabitants whose privacy he had invaded. 

The intruder’s hand shook as he placed the key in the inside 
key-hole of the door and proceeded to hang up the lantern on its 
projecting handle, in preparation for his dreaded task. 

Kither Jem’s eye was deceived by the uncertain light, or his 
trembling hand was unequal to the attempt—for a few moments 
after he had quitted his hold of the lantern, it slipped from its 
support and lay with broken framework and extinguished light on 
the floor of the charnel-house ! 


* * * * = 


In vivid contrast to the gloom and silence of the vault were 
the bright light and merry conversation at the “ Pen Owen Arms.” 

Jem’s mission—to him the cause of so much apprehension and 
terror—formed a subject of the utmost hilarity for the companions 
whom he had left behind him. 

By everybody except Thomas, whose mirth was tempered with 
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anxiety as to the fate of his half-crown, the blacksmith’s probable 
adventures were regarded exclusively from a comic point of view. 
However, as the time of his expected return approached, the 
merriment abated, and it was almost amid silence in the inn 
parlour that a heavy and rapid tread was heard approaching. 

In another moment Jem dashed into the room, slammed the 
door behind him, and with a look of agonized terror in its direction, 
stood with his back to the wall, trembling in every limb. He 
was evidently apprehensive of approaching danger, for his eyes 
glared wildly and the sweat broke out on his forehead, while he 
seemed to await the arrival of an expected pursuer. 

Nothing, however, was audible outside, except the faint mur- 
mur of the now departing storm, mingled with the sound of 
the dropping rain as it fell from the eaves upon the pavement 
beneath—and Jem, accordingly, took courage. 

It was even with some assumption of his usual manner that he 
announced that he had won the wager and demanded the money 
from the stakeholder. 

But, in spite of his efforts at composure, it was plain that Jem 
was suffering from the effects of some serious alarm, and when he 
moved forward from the wall against which he had been leaning, it 
was obvious that he had been the victim of a violent assault from 
the rear. The ample skirts of the coat which he generally wore 
when not engaged in the duties of his trade, were discovered to be 
torn and tattered as if by the claws or fangs of some savage beast. 
In fact they offered to view just such scores and marks as might 
represent the results of an onslaught by the spectral Sir Giles. 

It was useless for Jem to continue his affectation of indiffer- 
ence, and by degrees he desisted from the attempt, and gave the 
result of his experiences to the following effect. 

The sudden extinction of the lantern, he said, had resulted in a 
condition of absolute darkness, for even the faint line of light 
which struggled through the nearly-closed door was at first invi- 
sible to the new occupant of the vault. 

Under the impulse of the terror occasioned by his alarming 
situation, Jem had taken several steps in the presumed direction 
ofthe door. As a matter of fact he had mistaken its position and 
soon discovered that he had lost his way. The vault was spacious 
and uniform, consisting of a large chamber shaped in the form of a 
parallelogram, with recesses in each corner, one of which led into 
the outer air. The surest method of gaining this exit was by 
means of a systematic progress round the four walls of his dungeon, 
and with outstretched hand and cautious footstep the luckless 
prisoner began his attempted escape. 

Absolute silence accompanies the first moments of the search, 
and then with a loud cry of disgust and alarm, Jem Atkins totters 
towards the middle of the vault. What has happened? Merely 
this: the doughty blacksmith’s fingers in their journey of explora- 
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tion along the masonry, have entered the eye-holes of a death’s- 
head! Not even a veritable skull “ which eyes did once inhabit,” 
but only its “counterfeit presentment,” one among the series of 
sculptured devices which ornamented the Pen Owen vault. But 
“it served.” Starting away in horror from the cold and clammy 
contact, and heedless of danger from behind, Jem reels back in the 
direction of the dreaded object, which occupies the centre of the 
erypt and lies shrouded in its impenetrable darkness. 

Alas, for the boastful challenger! for the valiant defier of 
powers unseen! As he staggers back, one of his heavy heels 
alights upon some unctuous, yielding substance, a decaying petal, 
perhaps, dropped from a funeral wreath, or a slimy growth eigen: 
dered by the damp and darkness. 

It is all over now with Jem, who after vain frantic efforts to 
regain his footing, falls heavily on Sir Giles’s coffin, with his 
back towards its fearful inmate ! 

Except for the corroboration offered by the tattered condition 
of Jem Atkins’s garments, the account of his remaining adventures 
would have appeared incredible. He, however, vehemently asserted 
that after a few minutes he had recovered from his alarm suffi- 
ciently to enable him to utilize the position and to hammer the 
requisite number of nails into the coffin on which he was sitting. 
That, on rising after the completion of his task, he had found him- 
self dragged backwards by some invisible assailant who had 
attacked him from the point of vantage which the wicked baronet 
was alleged to affect. By a frantic effort he had shaken himself 
free from the assailant, who clung with pertinacity to his skirts, 
had reached the welcome light which showed at last the exit from 
his .ghastly prison house, had slammed the massive door in the 
face of his fancied pursuer, and had presented himself at the “ Pen 
Owen Arms” in the state of abject panic already described. 

On the morning following the blacksmith’s adventures, I re- 
ceived a visit from old Morgan, the sexton, and a humble request 
for the loan of the duplicate key of the Pen Owen vault, which I 
retained in my own hands. With many apologies for his own 
share in the outrage offered to my ancestors, he explained the 
grounds for his petition and gave me an account of the incidents 
of the previous night, which I confess I accepted with incredulity. 

A careful examination, however, of the scene of Jem Atkins’s 
terror corroborated the truth of his narrative, and at the same 
time demonstrated the real nature of his mysterious assailant. 

It was plain that in his confusion and terror, the one begotten 
by his love, the other by his dread, of spirits, the blacksmith had 
nailed his own coat-tails to Sir Giles’s coffin. 
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theese nature boasts no lovelier spot. The August sun is shedding 

its glad light over a redundancy of foliage and bloom that is 
the wonder of the county side, an especial richness of loam making 
the grounds round the Abbey on the Weir more prolific in vegeta- 
tion than are those of any other lordly manor for many miles 
around. 

As for the exterior of the old Abbey itself, its structural design 
is faultless ; the ravages of time have treated it lightly, and the 
ruthless and destructive hand of the marauder has been stayed ; 
while the interior bears testimony to the advance which modern 
civilization has produced in luxury and beauteous craft. 

Who is the proprietor of this grand old favoured pile? Surely 
he must be a very king in the realms of happiness. Whistling 
lightly as he walks with a buoyant step along the terrace, from 
which he can survey the county for miles round, in truth he 
looks a very prince. For he, too, has been favoured—favoured 
with the beauty of the gods and fickle fortune’s smile. 

But six months has Weir Abbey been his, and he revels the 
more in its possession from the fact that it has come to him in 
the most unexpected manner by the death of a distant cousin who 
had only bought the place—giving a very large sum of money for 
it—some two years ago. 

Hugo Burnet has been forced till now to count his coins, and 
has, moreover, had but few to count, and a position to keep up in 
a regiment where most of his brother officers were wealthy men. 

But he was lighthearted then. Poverty scarcely sits heavily on 
cheery natures. Is he as lighthearted now—even though he 
whistles the last comic opera refrain? Scarcely. With the re- 
sponsibility of wealth he has already found his first grey hair. 

A grey hair at twenty-five with Hugo Burnet’s fortune and 
sweet Annie Clareford’s love— absurd ! 

Ay; and she loved him, too, before he was rich—had vowed 
that no adverse fate should part them; “adverse fate” being a 
somewhat highly-strung epithet used by a prudent, fiery old 
colonel who claimed to be her father, and having suffered from 
a rash impecunious marriage himself was resolved that if he could 
help it Annie should not follow in her mother’s footsteps. 
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But now that Hugo Burnet had stepped into the roll of landed 
gentry, and was the owner of Weir Abbey and several thousands 
a year to boot, why of course there could be no farther reason to 
oppose the marriage, and the colonel thought he would only show 
his sense by giving in. Annie naturally was radiant with happi- 
ness, and Hugo expressed himself to be most grateful for the gift 
Colonel Clareford was ready to bestow on him; yet, somehow, he 
did not appear to be nearly as keen to become Annie’s husband as 
he had been when three hundred a year at the very outside would 
have been the sum total of their income. 

When he was in Annie’s society he smiled on her and kissed 
her, and was as affectionately devoted as ever, but when he left her 
a cloud would sweep across his usually frank, happy face, and a 
connoisseur in whistling would have decided that the merry tones 
did not always ring quite true. 

Could it be that Hugo Burnet had found some other maiden 
whom he deemed more worthy to be the mistress of the time- 
honoured Abbey ? 

Let such an imputation on his honour be forthwith crushed. 
He was too staunch, too honest, too much of a typical high- 
minded Englishman to waver one moment from his allegiance. 

And yet though weeks had passed into months, and to the out- 
siders there appeared to be no possible obstacle, he always avoiaed 
bringing matters to a climax, and had never yet asked Annie to 
name the day. 

Poor child, the roses were beginning to fade out of her cheeks, 
and though she never complained nor would have allowed herself 
to doubt Hugo’s love for an instant, yet it was obvious that she 
suffered not a little. 

The colonel was becoming as fussily irate about the marriage 
being deferred as he had once been that it should be contemplated 
at all, and would probably have called the owner of Weir Abbey 
some hard names if he had not been kept in check by his patient, 
long-suffering wife. 

Still, even she was puzzled by the delay. Every one was puzzled. 
The world in general—meaning all the county for miles round— 
was puzzled, and match-making mothers were beginning to think 
that perhaps, after all, one of their daughters might have a 
chance, for Annie Clareford did not seem to be by any means 
as much in the running as they had believed her to be. 

Yet the couple were engaged, and the engagement had been 
given out quite officially. 

It was one of those society mysteries that give everybody some- 
thing to talk about. “A sort of thing that no feller can under- 
stand,” as Ralph Egerton, a quondam brother-officer of Hugo’s, 
was heard to say to that inquisitive little monkey, Susie Scrivener. 
She had been told that Captain Egerton was Hugo’s great friend 
and confidant, and was consequently trying to pick his brains. 
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Unlucky Egerton! he had not got very many, and the few he had 
were not sufficient to solve the riddle of why Hugo was so dilatory 
about his marriage. 

And whatever Hugo had done in his marching days, he did not 
help Egerton by any confidences now, but shut up his lips in a 
resolute manner, which there was no controverting, whenever 
Annie Clareford or anything connected with his engagement to 
her was mentioned. During the first few weeks after his acces- 
sion to wealth, before his manner grew enigmatical, he had 
suggested that Colonel Clareford and his family should pass the 
summer in a charming cottage which, being on the estate within 
a quarter of a mile of the Abbey, was a sort of appendix to the great 
house. Colonel Clareford had accepted greedily ; he was always most 
avariciously ready to save money. 

Had it not been for this the county would not have known by 
any means as much of Hugo Burnet’s love affairs as they did. 

But August was waning. In September the colonel and his 
family must return to their own small dwelling in West Ken- 
sington, and the fiery old gentleman’s fatherly instincts being 
thoroughly awakened, he told his wife “that he did not care what 
she said, he would have it out with that fellow before he left; he 
did not intend him to play the fool with Annie; why she was 
losing her looks and getting thinner every day.” 

So one grilling hot midday, when the birds were silent from 
sheer exhaustion, the insect world had crept away to doze among 
the foliage, four-footed creation slept beneath the shady trees, 
and there was scarce a murmur to break the stillness of the sum- 
mer air, Colonel Clareford seized a knotty stick, which was his 
constant companion in his walks, and with a glare in his eyes as 
though he defied the very sun itself he started in search of the 
recalcitrant lover. 

Before he reached the Abbey he saw Hugo walking in an oppo- 
site direction, and, his mind on suspicion bent, he at once decided 
that he was being avoided. 

“Ho! hullo there, Burnet,” he shouted, in a voice the tones of 
which sounded like mimic thunder in the still air. 

Hugo, startled with the idea that something was wrong, looked 
round suddenly, and on his usually bright face there was such a 
terrified expression that he bore no resemblance to himself. 

“What is it? What is it, Colonel Clareford?” he asked 
hurriedly. ‘ Has anything happened to—to—Annie?” 

“She is only dying by inches—pining away, in fact, and it is all 
your d d fault, sir ; all your d——d fault. Nobody asked you 
to come and make love to my daughter. Nobody wanted you. But 
having done so and gained her affections I say you are a mean 
dishonourable scoundrel to behave as you do. Yes, I repeat it—a 
scoundrel.” 

All the colour faded out of Hugo Burnet’s face and he stood 
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trembling, ay, trembling, before his would-be father-in-law, and 
only muttered almost unintelligibly : 

“T cannot help it; it is for her own good. God knows, I can- 
not help it.” 

“ Merciful powers, is the man a lunatic? Cannot help it indeed ! 
If you are a specimen of the stuff young men of the present day are 
made of, then all I can say is give me the old times when I was a 
youngster. Cannot help it! Very soon I shall not be able to help 
breaking every bone in your skin.” 

“Tf you only knew, colonel, you would not be so severe on me.” 

“ Then why don’t I know? Who else has a right ? D——n all 
mysteries. Let us have this one cleared up, and speedily.” 

“ Would you mind coming with me to the Vicarage ?” 

“What! The parson is mixed up with it, is he? I thought he 
had been getting out of my way lately. Well, go on to the Vicar- 
age; let us see the end of it. The sooner the better.” 

“Tf only there were an end,” murmured Hugo, but in so low a 
tone that the colonel, who was slightly deaf, did not hear him. 

Ten minutes’ walk through the woods brought them to the 
modern vicarage, which lay nestling amid trees as though it were 
hiding away, half afraid of showing itself, lest the shades of any of 
the old monks should pass that way. 

The vicar was at home. He was an unmarried priest. For love 
of solitude and asceticism he might have been a very monk him- 
self, only his religious proclivities had taken a Protestant turn, a 
fact, however, which had by no means deprived him of a strongly 
developed tendency to superstition. 

He saw the two men coming in at the gate, and closing a large 
folio volume which he was perusing, pulled himself together as a 
man does who is preparing for a contest. 

It did not occur to him to refuse them admittance or in any 
way to defer the interview. Sooner or later he felt it must take 
place ; since it must come, best have it over. 

What was revealed at that meeting was as great a mystery as 
what had gone before the revelation. The fiery colonel went home 
a subdued and saddened man, and although by nature one who 
talked loud and long on every subject, yet he never mentioned 
the interview in the vicar’s study even to his wife. 

And everything went on much as it had done before the three 
men met in conclave, only Annie drooped daily more and more, 
and it seemed as if some blight had touched her. 

When she was with Hugo Burnet she smiled and tried to look 
as if all were well. She would not have him pressed for all the 
world, feeling so sure of him that she knew there was some good 
reason for his conduct. 

At last the time came for the return to West Kensington. The 
days so pregnant with pleasure, strongly intermingled with pain, 
were nearly over. 
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Annie’s simple girl’s wardrobe was packed. With tears in her 
eyes she was standing by the window of the pretty parlour at the 
cottage, from which there was a splendid view of the Abbey. 

She was wondering whether she should ever see the old pile 
again. Something at her heart almost bade her doubt it. With- 
out her having heard his footfall Hugo had come into the room. 

She turned suddenly when he was close to her. It was the 
first time Hugo had seen a look of misery on Annie’s face, tears 
in her erst bright eyes, 

“My darling!” he cried, his recent coldness suddenly vanishing 
as he beheld her despair. 

“My darling!” And his arms were round her. 

She, too, overcome by the surprise, allowed her natural feelings 
to have vent, and, her head on Hugo’s shoulder, she lay for some 
seconds sobbing as though her heart would break. 

Could coldness and silence any longer hold a place between 
these two? 

“Do you love me so much, Annie, that to part from me would 
grieve you desperately ?” 

She raised her head and looked into his eyes with a wondering 
sadness in her gaze that was most touching. 

“To lose you, Hugo,” she said in low tones, “ would be for me to 
die.” 

“To die, my Annie? No, it is in order that you may live that 
I would leave you.” 

“TI do not understand.” 

Well might she be astonished. His words were as the words of 
a madman. 

“As my wife, Annie, you are fated. As sweet Annie Clareford 
you may live and be happy for years.” 

‘* Never,” she answered. ‘ What you say is a riddle past my 
comprehension. All I know is that without you there is no 
happiness in life for me.” 

Alas, alas! what could he do or say? The terrible secret. that 
was prematurely bringing him grey hairs and making the fiery 
colonel look sad and aged, must be shared with the gentle, loving 
Annie. 

To the Vicarage then she too in her turn was conducted, and an 
old parchment which the too erudite vicar kept carefully locked 
away in a drawer was produced for her perusal as it had previously 
been taken out when the colonel had accompanied Hugo to the 
Vicarage. 

Annie looked the parchment down. 

It had for heading in Old English letters, “ The Curse on Weir 
Abbey.” 

Beyond this, not being a scholar as was the vicar, she could 
decipher nothing. So with a wondering look on her face she 
turned to Hugo for information. 
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He was no cleverer in the reading of old lore than was Annie, 
nevertheless he knew full well what that strange writing meant. 

Had not the contents of that parchment been to him as a 
nightmare for several months past ? 

“The Curse on Weir Abbey,” repeated Annie; “what does 
it mean? Why should so lovely a place have a curse, and what 
has it to do with me and Hugo?” 

The vicar took upon himself the office of explainer, for Hugo 
seemed as one bereft of speech. 

‘The monks,” he said, “ when in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth they were ejected from this pile, left a curse behind them. 
Through the centuries that have passed since then, the curse has 
never failed to work the threatened ill on the possessors of Weir 
Abbey and their families. Some of these folios you see ranged 
on that shelf give the history of the monks’ unfailing vengeance 
descending on those who have usurped their rights. Hugo 
Burnet, as the present possessor of the Abbey, inherits the curse 
with the property ; you, if you become his wife, will have to take 
your share of the awful retribution.” 

Annie did not blench or faint as Hugo expected she would have 
done, but she said very simply, “ Please read me the paper.” 

The vicar was scarcely loth; his love of expounding overcame 
his fear lest the knowledge he was imparting should wound to 
the quick her tender woman’s heart. 

He began to read pompously, translating from the original 
Latin used by the monks. 

“The vengeance of Heaven cries aloud. Fire, Pestilence 
or Water shall be the implements of wrath used in punishment 
of those who, having turned a religious house into a secular abode 
of sin, shall be the possessors of the abbey by the Weir. To the 
owner himself shall death linger and halt ; but his hearth shall be 
desolate, no children shall live to gladden his declining years, and 
the woman and wife who shall desecrate by her presence the 
abode of monks and holy men, shall suffer a terrible retribution 
at the hand of a just and angered God. Fire, Pestilence or 
Water.” 

When the vicar had finished his translation, there was silence 
for a second or two. 

A rare light, as if some angel had touched her, overspread 
Annie’s sweet face. 

She laid her hand in Hugo’s. 

‘And shall God forget to be merciful?” she said. “I have 
no fear. If there be danger, I will share it with you; but to 
those who seek to walk aright, the curses of men are mere empty 
words.” 

Hugo caught the inspiration of her trust and faith, and pressed 
the little hand she had given him. But the vicar was relentless, 
perhaps because he was annoyed by Annie’s want of awe. 
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“ Presumptuous child,” he said in a stern voice ; “ shall a curse, 
think you, that has never failed for centuries, be set on one side 
for a mere child like you?” 

“ My trust is in God,” she answered. ‘ What shall I fear if He 
be on my side ?” 

The vicar seemed rebuked, for he made no reply, only folded 
the parchment and locked it away, as though to insinuate that he 
had uttered the warning, and if it had fallen on an unheeding ear 
no blame could rest with him. 

But what the vicar thought or felt this young couple did 
not analyze. 

With Annie’s staunchness, Hugo’s flagging courage and belief 
in the future had returned. 

They two together could surely defy that curse, he was 
beginning to think, and so he took his fair fiancée in his arms 
and kissed her, and soon after they went forth hand in hand to be 
parted no more by fear of coming evil, for the maiden’s purity 
and devoted love and faith seemed to cast a shield over the man’s 
more timorous, superstitious nature. 

And absolutely, as though they heard them not, they were 
indifferent to the vicar’s murmured regrets and fears. 

‘* Poor fools, poor fools! What sorrows for themselves are they 
heaping on their heads! What wanton disregard for the philo- 
sophy that teaches how all things are possible.” 

To have asked him to tie the nuptial knot would have been 
vain, so, as had been previously arranged, the Clareford family 
returned to the tiny West Kensington house, and Hugo took 
up his quarters in a London hotel till the necessary. prelimi- 
naries should be arranged for the marriage. 

A month from the day on which they had paid their visit 
to the vicarage by the Weir, they were man and wife, and 
whatever that dread curse would bring to them of evil, they must 
henceforth suffer conjointly. 

Still, Annie had no fear; while as for Hugo, though there were 
moments when he was depressed beyond words to explain, yet 
her trusting confidence in the good that must await them if they 
kept themselves “ unspotted from the world,” prevented him from 
wholly abandoning himself to the depths of despair. 

On the fiery colonel, too, her faith had also told, though 
he could not wholly disembarrass himself of dread. 

It was a crisp October day when they started for the Riviera on 
their honeymoon trip, announcing they would be at the Abbey 
by Christmas, when they hoped to entertain their friends and 
relations. 

Till then Annie would fain have forgotten that the Abbey and 
its curse existed. 

If she could only chase all memory of them both from her 
beloved Hugo’s mind, how much happier would she be! 
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But he could not rid himself of the feeling that, tempted by his 
strong love, he had allowed Annie to sacrifice herself and, even as 
the moth flies round and round the lighted candle, to dare the 
flame. 

He watched her with such intense anxiety that it became quite 
painful to her, though she tried to laugh at him, and asked 
him smiling, “ What is it you are afraid of, Hugo? You seem 
to fancy you already see me lying dead at your feet. I assure 
you I feel quite well and—to use a thoroughly mundane phrase— 
very jolly.” 

“ Oh, Annie, love, do not jest on such a serious subject. I have 
had a letter from the vicar to-day, still regretting, for your 
sweet sake, that I have been so daring.” 

“Tell me, Hugo: the vicar has the reputation of being a 
learned man, an absolute book-worm. Has much learning made 
him mad, or how can he give way to such superstitious non- 
sense? How can a curse that some angry men have chosen 
to pronounce hundreds of years ago have any effect on us now ?” 

“ And yet it is so. If you were to read, as I have, some of the 
folios in the vicar’s possession, you would see it followed out—see 
how these curses have been fulfilled; not only in one case, but in 
many, have they overtaken the inmates of this accursed abbey, 
even down to this generation.” 

“These are coincidences, I should imagine. Does the vicar 
attempt to account for them ?” 

“Nay, my Annie, if you wish to go in for what the vicar calls 
the philosophy of this matter you must argue it out with 
him.” 

“But surely you can tell me what he pretends.” 

“ Well, the vicar has investigated and investigated till he has 
brought himself to believe in spiritual agencies. The theory is 
that those who uttered the curse have become lost souls, demons 
in fact, and that having power to work mischief they are relentless. 
They suffer horribly for their want of forgiveness and charity. 
They are in fact in hell, but from thence they can torment us poor 
human beings—even as good spirits can and do assist us.” 

Annie’s eyes opened very wide. Such philosophy was beyond 
her comprehension, and of the agency of an Unseen World, save of 
the Omnipotent Power of God the Father, she knew naught, and 
in very truth she had no wish to perplex her mind with such un- 
canny and abstruse problems. 

* Let us do the work that is set before us to do without count- 
ing the cost,” she said, after a minute or two, during which she 
had apparently been thinking hard, “ and leave demoniacal agen- 
cies to fight out the battle of darkness. Good must conquer evil 
in the end.” 

“Then you believe that good is more powerful than evil.” 

“ Most assuredly I do.” 
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Still, for all Annie could say, Hugo lay under the ban of the 
curse. 

Life was very bright by the Riviera, but the sunshine only 
seemed to mock his fears, and each succeeding day, though it 
dawned rich in the gifts of prosperity, Hugo grew thinner and 
thinner, from the suffering produced by the dread of an impending 
doom. 

“The curse on the Abbey had never failed ;” so old lore, repre- 
sented by the vicar, had taught him. Why should he and his race 
be exempt ? 

As possessor of these old Church domains he was not to be 
smitten save through those he loved; and he did love Annie very 
dearly—so dearly that his love for her was a positive fear and pain. 

Nevertheless, to all outward appearance the young newly-mar- 
ried couple were disporting themselves merrily. Annie insisted 
on going everywhere. She would not let Hugo mope over these 
morbid fancies if she could help it; but for all that, as the days 
succeeded each other, he seemed to become more and more anxious, 
and never opened his eyes after an hour or two of disturbed agita- 
ted sleep without suffering from the Launting dread that some 
terrible calamity would happen before nightfall. 

* Could the curse be developing in a new form, and was madness 
to be his doom ?” he asked. 

Annie laughed at the supposition, and her persistent fearlessness 
still helped to give Hugo strength. 

Christmas was approaching, and with it the time when they had 
promised their relations they would be ready to receive them at 
the Abbey. To Hugo the idea of going home brought no pleasure, 
beautiful though the Abbey and its surroundings were. Since he 
had known of the curse that was one of the heirlooms, he regarded 
the place in the light of a doomed dungeon, and told Annie he 
would only be too glad if he never saw it again. 

She would not, however, let him off the work he ought to do as 
owner of this large property, and said they must go back to it. 

Every preparation was made for the departure when, the English 
post having just arrived, Annie came into the room where Hugo 
was with an open letter in her hand. 

“ Your wish is fulfilled, Hugo. You can never go back to the 
Abbey.” 

“Ah! How so?” 

“Tt has been totally destroyed by fire. This letter from my 
father, who was sent for, announces it, and bids me break it to you 

ently.” 
? But Hugo never for a moment deplored the destruction of the 
beautiful old Abbey—he shouted aloud and absolutely capered for 
oy. 
; of Fire, pestilence or water,” he cried. “ Fire has done its work ; 
let us be thankful, Annie, and feel free.” 
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And Annie was thankful, not that the Abbey was destroyed, but 
that Hugo believed that the curse had been fulfilled. She herself 
had no more belief in the power of a curse than she had had from 
the first, but she was far too wise a woman to treat him to a 
chapter on coincidences. 

Needless to say, the Abbey was never rebuilt; and the ground 
was let to agriculturists, who gloried in the prolific qualities of the 
soil. 

Hugo Burnet and his wife took a modern house in one of the 
home counties, to which no tradition was attached, and where 
children were born to them and they prospered and were happy. 

Annie persistently held to her motto, and instilled it with much 
practice into her sons and daughters, “Do the work that is set 
before you to do without counting the cost.” 
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6 4 ND so you two young women are going off on a three days’ 
journey all by yourselves in a bullock tonga, to spend 
Christmas with your husbands in the jungle ?” 

The speaker was Mrs. Duff, the wife of our deputy commissioner, 
and the two enterprising young women were Mrs. Goodchild, 
the wife of the police officer of the district, and myself, wife of the 
forest officer. We were the only ladies in Karwassa, a little up- 
country station, more than a hundred miles from the line of rail. 
Karwassa was a pretty place, an oasis of civilization, amid leagues 
and leagues of surrounding forest and jungle ; it boasted a post 
office, public gardens (with tennis courts), a tiny church, a few 
well-kept shady roads, and half-a-dozen thatched bungalows, sur- 
rounded by luxuriant gardens. In the hot weather, all the 
community were at home, under the shelter of their own roof- 
trees and punkahs, and within reach of ice—for we actually boasted 
an ice machine. During these hot months we had, so to speak, 
our season. The deputy commissioner, forest officer, police officer, 
doctor and engineer were all “ in,” and our gaieties took the form of 
tennis at daybreak, moonlight pic-nics, whist parties, little dinners, 
and now and then a beat for tiger, on which occasions we ladies 
were safely roosted in trustworthy trees. 

It is whispered that in small and isolated stations the fair sex 
are either mortal enemies or bosom friends! Iam proud to be in 
a position to state that we ladies of Karwassa, came under the 
latter head. Mrs. Goodchild and I were especially intimate ; we 
were nearly the same age, we were young, we had been married in 
the same year and tasted our first experiences of India together, 
we lent each other books, we read each other our home letters, 
helped to compose one another’s dirzee-made costumes and poured 
little confidences into one another’s ears. We had made 
numerous joint excursions in the cold season, had been out in the 
same camp for a month at a time, and when our husbands were in 
a malarious or uncivilized district, had journeyed on horseback or 
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in a bullock tonga and joined them at some accessible spot, in the 
regions of dak bungalows and bazaar fowl. 

Mrs. Duff, stout, elderly and averse to locomotion, contented 
herself with her comfortable bungalow at Karwassa, her weekly 
budget of letters from her numerous olive-branches in England, 
and with adventures and thrilling experiences at secondhand. 

‘And so you are off to-morrow,” she continued, addressing 
herself to Mrs. Goodchild. ‘“Isuppose you know where you are 
going?” 

“ Yes,” returned my companion promptly, unfolding a piece of 
foolscap as she spoke; “I had a letter from Frank this morning, 
and he has inclosed a plan copied from the D. P. W. map. We 
go straight along the trunk road for two days, stopping at Korai 
bungalow the first night and Kular the second, you see; then 
we turn off to the left on the Old Jubbulpore Road and make a 
march of twenty-five miles, halting at a place called Chanda ; 
Frank and Mr. Loyd will meet us there on Christmas Day.” 

“‘ Chanda—Chanda,” repeated Mrs. Duff with her hand to her 
head. ‘“Isn’t there some queer story about a bungalow near 
there—that is unhealthy—or haunted—or something ?” 

Julia Goodchild and I glanced at one another significantly. 
Mrs. Duff had set her face against our expedition all along; ske 
wanted us to remain in the station and spend Christmas with her, 
instead of going this wild-goose chase into a part of the district 
we had never been in before. She assured us that we would be 
short of bullocks, and would probably have to walk miles ; she had 
harangued us on the subject of fever and cholera and bad water, 
had warned us solemnly against dacoits, and now she was hinting 
at ghosts. 

“Frank says that the travellers’ bungalows after we leave the 
main road are not in very good repair, the road is so little used 
now that the new railway line comes within twenty miles; but he 
says that the one at Chanda is very decent, and we will push on 
there,” returned Julia firmly. Julia was nothing if not firm ; 
she particularly prided herself on never swerving from any fixed 
resolution or plan. ‘ We take my bullock tonga, and Mr. Loyd’s 
peon Abdul, who is a treasure as you know; he can cook, interpret, 
forage for provisions, and drive bullocks if the worst comes to the 
worst.” 

“ And what about bullocks for three days’ journey—a hundred 
miles if it’s a yard ?” inquired Mrs. Duff sarcastically. 

“Oh, the bazaar master has sent on a chuprassie and five 
natives, and we shall find a pair every five miles at the usual 
stages. As to food, we are taking tea, bread, plenty of tinned 
stores and the plum pudding. We shall have a capital outing I 
assure you, and I only wish we could have persuaded you into 
coming with us.” 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Duff with a patronizing smile. 
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“T’m too old, and I hope too sensible to take a trip of a hundred 
miles in a bullock tonga, risking fever and dacoits and dak 
bungalows full of bandicoots, just for the sentimental pleasure of 
eating a pudding with my husband. However, you are both 
young and hardy and full of spirits, and I wish you a happy 
Christmas, a speedy journey and safe return. Mind you take 
plenty of quinine and a revolver,” and with this cheerful parting 
suggestion, she conducted us into the front verandah and dismissed 
us each with a kiss, that was at once a remonstrance and a vale- 
diction. 

Behold us the next morning, at sunrise, jogging off, behind a 
pair of big white bullocks, in the highest spirits. In the front 
seat of the tonga we had stowed a well-filled tiffin basket, two 
Gladstone bags, our blankets and pillows, a hamper of provisions, 
and last, not least, Abdul. Julia and I and Julia’s dog “ Boss” oc- 
cupied the back seat, and as we rumbled past Mrs. Duft’s bungalow, 
with its still silent compound and closed venetians, we mutually 
agreed that she was “a silly old thing,” that she would have far 
more enjoyment of life if she was as enterprising as we were. 

Our first day’s journey went off without a hitch. Fresh and 
well-behaved cattle punctually awaited us at every stage. The 
country we passed through was picturesque and well-wooded ; 
doves, peacocks and squirrels enlivened the roads, big black-faced 
monkeys peered at us from amid the crops that they were ravaging 
within a stone’s-throw of our route. The haunt of a well-known 
man-eating tiger was impressively pointed out to us by our 
cicerone Abdul—this beast resided in some dense jungle, that 
was unpleasantly close to human traffic.—Morning and afternoon 
wore away speedily, and at sundown we found ourselves in front 
of the very neat travellers’ bungalow at Korai. The interior was 
scrupulously clean, and contained the usual furniture: two beds, 
two tables, four chairs, lamps, baths, a motley collection of tea cups 
and plates, and last, not least, the framed rules of the establish- 
ment and visitors’ book. The khansamah cooked us an excellent 
dinner (for a travellers’ bungalow), and, tired out, we soon went 
to bed and slept the sleep of the just. The second day was the 
same ag the first—highly successful in every respect. 

On the third morning we left the great highway and turned 
to the left, on to what was called the Old Jubbulpore Road, and 
here our troubles commenced! Bullocks were bad, lame, small or 
unbroken ; one of Mrs. Duff’s dismal prophecies came to pass, for 
after enduring bullocks who lay down, who kicked and ran off the 
road into their owners’ houses, or rushed violently down steep 
places, we arrived at one stage where there were no bullocks at all / 
It was four o’clock, and we were still sixteen miles from Chanda. 
After a short consultation, Julia and I agreed to walk on to the 
next stage or village, leaving Abdul to draw the neighbourhood 
for a pair of cattle and then to overtake us at express speed. 
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“No one coming much this road now, mem sahib,” he said 
apologetically; ‘village people never keeping tonga bullocks— 
only plough bullocks, and plenty bobbery.” 

* Bobbery or not, get them,” said Julia with much decision ; 
“no matter if you pay four times the usual fare. We shall expect 
you to overtake us in half-an-hour.” And having issued this edict 
we walked on, leaving Abdul, a bullock man and two villagers all 
talking together and yelling at one another at the top of their voices. 

Our road was dry and sandy, and lay through a perfectly flat 
country. It was lined here and there by rows of graceful trees, 
covered with wreaths of yellow flowers; now and then it was 
bordered by a rude thorn hedge, inside of which waved a golden 
field of ripe jawarri; in distant dips in the landscape we beheld 
noble topes of forest trees and a few red-roofed dwellings—the 
abodes of the tillers of the soil; but on the whole, the country 
was silent and lonely ; the few people we encountered driving their 
primitive little carts stared hard at us in stupefaction, as well 
they might—two mem sahibs trudging along with no escort 
except a panting white dog. The insolent crows and lazy blue 
buffaloes all gazed at us in undisguised amazement as we wended 
our way through this monotonous and melancholy scene. One 
milestone was passed and then another, and yet another, and 
still no sign of Abdul, much less the tonga. At length we came 
in sight of a large village that stretched in a ragged way at either 
side of the road. There were the usual little mud hovels, shops 
displaying, say two bunches of plantains and a few handfuls of 
grain, the usual collection of gaunt red pariah dogs, naked children, 
and unearthly-looking cats and poultry. 

Julia and I halted afar off under a tree, preferring to wait 
for Abdul to chaperon us, ere we ran the gauntlet of the village 
streets. Time was getting on, the sun was setting, men were 
returning from the fields driving bony bullocks before them ; 
women were returning from the well with water, and the last bit of 
scandal ; ‘at last, to our great relief, we beheld Abdul approaching 
with the tonga, and our spirits rose, for we had begun to ask one 
another if we were to spend the night sitting on a stone under 
a tamarind tree without the village. 

“No bullocks,” was Abdul’s explanation. The same tired pair 
had come on most reluctantly, and in this village of cats and 
cocks and hens it was the same story, “no bullocks.” Abdul 
brought us this heavy and unexpected intelligence after a long 
and animated interview with the head man of the place. 

‘“* What was to be done?” we demanded in a breath. 

“ Stop here all night ; going on to-morrow.” 

‘Stop where ?” we almost screamed. 

“Over there,” rejoined Abdul, pointing to a grove of trees at 
some little distance. ‘ There is a travellers’ bungalow; Chanda 
is twelve miles off.” 
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A travellers’ bungalow! Sure enough there was a building of 
some kind beyond the bamboos, and we lost no time in getting 
into the tonga and having ourselves driven in that direction. ' As 
we passed the village street, many came out and stared, and one old 
woman shook her hand in a warning manner, and called out some- 
thing in a shrill cracked voice. 

An avenue of feathery bamboos led to our destination, which 
proved to be the usual travellers’ bungalow with white walls, red 
roof and roomy verandah ; but when we came closer, we discovered 
that the drive was as grass-grown as a field; jungle grew up 
to the back of the house, heavy wooden shutters closed all the 
windows, and the door was locked. There was a forlorn, desolate, 
dismal appearance about the place; it looked as if it had not been 
visited for years. In answer to our shouts and calls no one 
appeared, but as we were fully resolved to spend the night there, 
we had the tonga unloaded and our effects placed in the verandah, 
the bullocks untackled and turned out among the long rank grass. 
At length an old man in dirty ragged clothes and with a villainous 
expression of countenance appeared from some back cook-house, 
and seemed anything but pleased to see us. When Abdul told 
him of our intention of occupying the house he would not hear of 
it. The bungalow was out of repair; it had not been opened 
for years; it was full of rats; it was unhealthy; plenty fever 
coming. We must go on to Chanda.” 

Naturally we declined his hospitable suggestion. ‘ Was he the 
khansamah—caretaker of the place ?” we inquired. 

“ Yees,” he admitted with a grunt. 

“Drawing government pay, and refusing to open a government 
travellers’ bungalow!” screamed Julia. “ Let us have no more of 
this nonsense; open the house at once and get it ready for us or 
I shall report you to the commissioner sahib.” 

The khansamah gave her an evil look, said ‘ Missus please,” 
shrugged his shoulders and hobbled away, as we hoped to get the 
key, but after waiting ten minutes we sent Abdul to search for 
him, and found that he had departed—his lair was empty. There 
was nothing for it but to break the padlock on the door, which 
Abdul effected with a stone, and as soon as the door moved slowly 
back on its hinges Julia and I hurried in. What a dark, damp 
place! What a smell of earth, and what numbers of bats; they 
tlew right in our faces as we stood in the doorway and tried to 
make out the interior. Abdul and the bullock man quickly 
removed the shutters and let in the light, and then we beheld the 
usual dak sitting-room—a table, chairs and two charpoys (native 
beds), and an old pair of candlesticks; the table and chairs were 
covered with mould ; cobwebs hung from the ceiling in dreadful 
festoons, and the walls were streaked with dreary green stains. 
I could not restrain an involuntary shudder as I looked about me 
rather blankly. 
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*T should think this was an unhealthy place!” I remarked to 
Julia; “it looks feverish—and see—the jungle comes right up to 
the back verandah—fever plants, castor oil plants, young bamboos 
—all growing up to the very walls.” 

“Tt will do very well for to-night,” she returned. ‘Come out 
and walk down the road whilst Abdul and the bullock man clean 
out the rooms and get dinner. Abdul is a wonderful man—and 
we won’t know the place in an hour’s time; it’s just the same as 
any other travellers’ bungalow, only it has been neglected for 
years. I shall certainly report that old wretch! The idea of a 
dik bungalow caretaker refusing admittance and running away 
with the key! What is the name of this place ?” she asked, taking 
out her pocket-book ; “did you hear?” 

“Yes; I believe it is called Dakor.” 

* Ah, well! I shall not forget to tell Frank about the way we 
were treated at Dakor bungalow.” 

The red, red, sun had set at last—gone down, as it were, abruptly 
behind the flat horizon; the air began to feel chilly, and the owl 
and the jackal were commencing to make themselves heard, so we 
sauntered back to the bungalow, and found it indeed transformed : 
swept and garnished and clean. The table was neatly laid for 
dinner, and one of our own fine hurricane lamps blazed upon it ; 
our beds had been made up with our rugs and blankets, one 
at either end of the room; hot water and towels were prepared in 
a bath-room, and we saw a roaring fire in the cook-house in the 
jungle. Dinner, consisting of a sudden-death fowl, curry, and bread 
and paté de foie gras, was, to our unjaded palates, an excellent meal. 
Our spirits rose to normal, the result of food and light, and we 
declared to one another that this old bungalow was a capital find, 
and that it was really both comfortable and cheerful, despite a 
slight arriére pensée of earth in the atmosphere ! 

Before going to bed we explored the next room, a smaller one 
than that we occupied, and empty save for a rickety camp table, 
which held some dilapidated crockery and a press. Need you ask 
if we opened this press? The press smelt strongly of mushrooms, 
and contained a man’s topee, inch-deep with mould, a tiffin 
basket and the bungalow visitors’ book. We carried this away 
with us to read at leisure, for the visitors’ book in dak bungalows 
occasionally contains some rather amusing observations. There 
was nothing funny in this musty old volume! Merely a statement 
of who came, and how long they stayed, and what they paid, 
with a few remarks, not by any means complimentary, to the 
khansamah: “A dirty, lazy rascal,” saidone; “A murderous- 
looking ruffian,” said another; ‘ An insolent, drunken hound,” 
said a third—the last entry was dated seven years pre- 
viously. 

“Let us write our names,” said Julia, taking out her pencil; 
“Mrs. Goodchild and Mrs. Loyd, December 23rd. Bungalow 
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deserted, and very dirty khansamah. What shall we say ?” she 
asked, glancing at me interrogatively. 

‘“ Why, there he is!” I returned with a little jump, and there 
he was sure enough, gazing in through the window. It was the 
face of some malicious animal, more than the face of a man, that 
glowered out beneath his filthy red turban. His eyes glared and 
rolled as if they would leave their sockets, his teeth were fangs, 
like dogs’ teeth, and stood out almost perpendicularly from his 
hideous mouth; he surveyed us for a few seconds in savage 
silence, and then melted away into the surrounding darkness as 
suddenly as he appeared. 

“ He reminds me of the Cheshire cat in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ ” 
said Julia with would-be facetiousness, but I noticed that she 
looked rather pale. 

“Let us have the shutters up at once,” I replied, “and have 
them well barred and the doors bolted. That man looked as if 
he could cut our throats.” 

In a very short time the house was made fast. Abdul and the 
bullock man spread their mats in the front verandah, and Julia 
and I retired for the night. Before going to bed we had a con- 
troversy about the lamp. I wished to keep it burning all night 
(I am a coward at heart), but Julia would not hear of this—impos- 
sible for her to sleep with a light in the room—and in the end I 
was compelled to be content with a candle and matches on a chair 
beside me. I fell asleep very soon. I fancy I must have slept 
long and soundly, when I was awoke by a bright light shining in 
my eyes. So, after the ridiculous fuss she had made, Julia had 
lit the candle after all! This was my first thought, but when I 
was fully awake I found I was mistaken, or dreaming. No, I was 
not dreaming, for I pinched my arm and rubbed my eyes. There 
was a man in the room, apparently another traveller, who appeared 
to be totally unaware of our vicinity, and to have made himself 
completely at home. A gun case, a tiffin basket, a bundle of 
pillows and rugs—the usual Indian traveller’s belongings—lay 
carelessly scattered about on the chairs and the floor. I leant up 
on my elbow and gazed at the intruder in profound amazement. 
He did not notice me, no more than if I had no existence—true, 
my charpoy was in a corner of the room and rather in the shade, 
so was Julia’s. Julia was sound asleep and (low be it spoken) 
snoring. The stranger was writing a letter at the table facing me. 
Both candles were drawn up close to him and threw a searching 
light upon his features. He was young and good-looking, but 
very, very pale—possibly he had just recovered from some long 
illness. I could not see his eyes, they were bent upon the paper 
before him; his hands, I noticed, were well shaped, white and very 
thin. He wore a signet ring on the third finger of the left hand, 
and was dressed with a care and finish not often met with in the 
jungle. He wore some kind of light Norfolk jacket and a blue 
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bird’s-eye tie. In front of him stood an open dispatch box, very 
shabby and battered, and I could see that the upper tray contained 
a stout roundabout bag, presumably full of rupees, a thick roll of 
notes and a gold watch. When I had deliberately taken in every 
item, the unutterable calmness of this stranger, thus establishing 
himself in our room, came home to me most forcibly, and clearing 
my throat, I coughed—a clear decided cough of expostulation, to 
draw his attention to the enormity of the situation. It had no 
effect—he must be stone deaf! He went on writing as indefati- 
gably as ever. What he was writing was evidently a pleasant 
theme, possibly a love letter, for he smiled as he scribbled. All at 
once, I observed that the door was ajar—two faces were peering in, 
a strange servant in a yellow turban, with cruel, greedy eyes, and 
the khansamah /—their gaze was riveted on the open dispatch 
box, the money, the roll of notes and the watch. Presently the 
traveller's servant stole up behind his master noiselessly, and 
seemed to hold his breath; he drew a long knife from his sleeve. 
At this moment the stranger raised his eyes and looked at me. 
Oh, what a sad, strange look! a look of appeal. The next instant 
I saw the flash of the knife—it was buried in his back; he fell 
forward over his letter with a crash and a groan, and all was 
darkness. I tried to scream, but I could not. My tongue seemed 
paralyzed ; I covered my head up in the clothes, and, oh, how my 
heart beat ! thump, thump, thump—surely they must hear it, and 
discover me. Half suffocated, at length I ventured to peer out 
for a second. All was still, black darkness—there was nothing to 
be seen, but much to be heard—the dragging of a heavy body, 
a dead body, across the room; then, after an appreciable pause, 
the sounds of digging outside the bungalow. Finally, the splash- 
ing of water, some one washing the floor. When I awoke the next 
morning, or came to myself—for I believe I had fainted—daylight 
was demanding admittance at every crevice in the shutters; 
night, its dark hours and its horrors, was past. The torture, the 
agony of fear, that had held me captive, now released me, and, 
worn out, I fell fast asleep. It was actually nine o’clock when I 
opened my eyes. Julia was standing over me and shaking me 
vigorously, and saying, “ Nellie, Nellie, wake; I’ve been up and 
out this two hours: I’ve seen the head man of the village.” 

“ Have you?” I assented sleepily. 

“Yes, and he says there are no bullocks to be had until to- 
morrow ; we must pass another night here.” 

* Never!” I almost shrieked. ‘Never! Oh, Julia, I’ve had 
such a night. I’ve seen a murder!” And straightway I com- 
menced, and told her of my awful experiences. “ That khansamah 
murdered him. He is buried just outside the front step,” I con- 
cluded tearfully. “ Sooner than stay here another night I'll walk 
to Chanda.” 

“Ghosts! murders! walk to Chanda!” she echoed scornfully. 
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“ Why, you silly girl, did 7 not sleep here in this very room, and 
sleep as sound as a top? It was all the paté de foie gras. You 
know it never agrees with you.” 

‘“‘T know nothing about paté de foie gras,” I answered angrily ; 
“but know what I saw. Sooner than sleep another night in this 
room I’d die. I might as well—for such another night would kill 
me!” 

Bath, breakfast, and Julia brought me round to a certain 
extent. I thought better of tearing off to Chanda alone and on 
foot, especially as we heard (per coolie) that our respective 
husbands would be with us the next morning—Christmas Day. 
We spent the day cooking, exploring the country, and writing for 
the English mail. As night fell, I became more and more nervous, 
and less amenable to Julia and Julia’s jokes. I would sleep in 
the verandah ; either there, or in the compound. In the bunga- 
low again—never. An old witch of a native woman, who was 
helping Abdul to cook, agreed to place her mat in the same locality 
as my mattress, and Julia Goodchild valiantly occupied the big 
room within, alone. In the middle of the night I and my pro- 
tector were awoke by the most piercing, frightful shrieks. We lit 
a candle and ran into the bungalow, and found Julia lying on the 
floor in a dead faint. She did not come round for more than an 
hour, and when she opened her eyes she gazed about her with a 
shudder and displayed symptoms of going off again, so I instantly 
hunted up our flask and administered some raw brandy, and 
presently she found her tongue and attacked the old native woman 
quite viciously. 

“Tell the truth about this place!” she said fiercely. ‘ What is 
it that is here, in this room ? ” 

“ Devils,” was the prompt and laconic reply. 

‘Nonsense! Murder has been done here; tell the truth.” 

** How I knowing ?” she whined. “TI only poor native woman.” 

“ An English sahib was murdered here seven years ago; stabbed 
and dragged out, and buried under the steps.” 

“ Ah, bah! ah, bah! How I telling ? this not my country,” she 
wailed most piteously. 

“Tell all you know,” persisted Julia. “You do know! My 
husband .is coming to-day ; he is a police officer. You had better 
tell me than him.” 

After much whimpering and hand-wringing, we extracted the 
following information in jerks and quavers: 

The bungalow had a bad name, no one ever entered it, and in 
spite of the wooden shutters there were lights in the windows every 
night up to twelve o’clock. One day (so the villagers said), many 
years ago, a young sahib came to this bungalow and stayed three 
days. He was alone. He was in the forest department. The last 
evening he sent his horses and servants on to Chanda, and said he 
would follow in the morning after having some shooting, he and 
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his “Boy;” but though his people waited two weeks, he never 
appeared—was never seen again. The khansamah declared that 
he and his servant had left in the early morning, but no one met 
them. The khansamah became very suddenly rich; said he had 
found a treasure, also he sold a fine gold watch in Jubbulpore, and 
took to drink. He had a bad name, and the bungalow had a bad 
name. No one would stay there more than one night, and no one 
had stayed there for many years till we came. The khansamah 
lived in the cook-house ; he was always drunk. People said there 
were devils in the house, and no one would go near it after sun- 
down. This was all she knew. 

“Poor fellow, he was so good-looking,” sighed Julia when we 
were alone. “Poor fellow, and he was murdered and buried 
here.” 

“So I told you,” I replied, “and you would not believe me, but 
insisted on staying to see for yourself.” 

“JT wish I had not—oh, I wish I had not! I shall never, never 
forget last night as long as I live.” 

“ That must have been his topee and tiffin basket that we saw in 
the press,” I exclaimed. “ As soon as your husband comes, we will 
tell him everything, and set him on the track of the murderers.” 

Breakfast on Christmas morning was a very doleful meal ; our 
nerves were completely shattered by our recent experiences, and 
we could only rouse ourselves up to offer a very melancholy sort of 
welcome to our two husbands, when they cantered briskly into the 
compound. In reply to their eager questions, as to the cause of 
our lugubrious appearance, pale faces and general air of mourning, 
we favoured them with a vivid description of our two nights in the 
bungalow. Of course, they were loudly, rudely, incredulous, and, 
of course, we were very angry; vainly we re-stated our case, and 
displayed the old topee and tiffin basket ; they merely laughed still 
more heartily and talked of “nightmare,” and gave themselves 
such airs of offensive superiority, that Julia’s soul flew to arms. 

“Look here,” she cried passionately, “ J laughed at Nellie as you 
laugh at us. We will go out of this compound, whilst you two 
dig, or get people to dig, below the front verandah and in front of 
the steps, and if you don’t find the skeleton of a murdered man, 
then you may Jaugh at us for ever.” 

With Julia impulse meant action, and before I could say the 
words I was out of the compound, with my arm wedged under hers ; 
we went and sat on a little stone bridge within a stone’s-throw of 
the bungalow, glum and silent enough. What a Christmas Day! 
Half-an-hour’s delay was as much as Julia’s patience could brook. 
We then retraced our steps and discovered what seemed to be the 
whole village in the dak bungalow compound. Frank came 
hurrying towards us, waving us frantically away. No need for 
questions ; his face was enough. They had found it. 


* * * * * 
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Frank Goodchild had known him—he was in his own department, 
a promising and most popular young fellow; his name was Gordon 
Forbes ; he had been missed but never traced, and there was a 
report that he had been gored and killed in the jungle by a wild 
buffalo. In the same grave was found the battered dispatch box, by 
which the skeleton was identified. Mr. Goodchild and my husband 
re-interred the body under a tree, and read the burial-service over 
it, Nellie and I and all the village patriarchs attending as mourners. 
The khansamah was eagerly searched for—alas! in vain. He dis- 
appeared from that part of the country, and was said to have 
been devoured by a tiger in the Jhansa jungles; but this is too 
good to be true. We left the hateful bungalow with all speed that 
same afternoon, and spent the remainder of the Christmas Day at 
Chanda; it was the least merry Christmas we ever remembered. 
The Goodchilds and ourselves have subscribed and placed a granite 
cross, with his name and the date of his death, over Gordon Forbes’s 
lonely grave, and the news of the discovery of the skeleton was duly 
forwarded to the proper authorities, and also to the unfortunate 
young man’s relations, and to these were sent the dispatch box, 
letters and ring. 

Mrs. Duff was full of curiosity concerning our trip. We informed 
her that we spent Christmas at Chanda, as we had originally 
intended, with our husbands, that they had provided an excellent 
dinner of black buck and jungle fowl, that the plum pudding 
surpassed all expectations; but we never told her a word about 
our two nights’ halt at Dakor bungalow. 
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The Street of Death. 


A LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 
PART I. 
“MARRIAGE without love, if you will, but not love without 
respect,” said the contessa to me, as we turned the corner of the 
Via Ricasoli and saw before us the vast shadowy pile of the 
Duomo, half-touched here and there by some brilliant flash of 
moonlight. 

The contessa is beautiful, and as charming as she is beautiful— 
dark eyes and clear white teeth, and a face that ripples over with 
every passing emotion. Her age? Well, you might call her 
twenty-five, but I suspect that thirty years may be nearer to the 
mark—the age, at any rate, when a woman such as her has the 
fullest power of attraction, when she has penetrated all the 
pleasure of life, and yet has touched something of its inscrutable 
mystery and pain. 

We had been together to the Teatro Nuovo, to see La Duzé in 
her creation of “ Amore senza Stima,” and when we left her box 
my friend had sent her Signore Conte off to supper with some of 
his acquairitance, had dismissed her carriage that awaited her at 
the entrance, and had availed herself of my escort to walk home 
across the Ponte Vecchio to her old palace in Oltr’ Arno. 

“Marriage seems to me in itself to imply a contradiction,” I 
had answered, replying more to the first part of her remark 
than to the second ; “it is like yoking winged Pegasus to some 
heavy lumbering plough, or seeking to turn that laughing Faun 
of the Campidaglio into a starched and respectable member of 
society. 

“To come to a more prosaic setting, the idea of marriage, as 
we conceive it in these days, implies two conceptions, which are 
often very far from identical: the idea of love—a heavenly 
dream, a sentimental folly, a desire of the senses, an union of 
the soul—call it as you will, but which is in any case a reality, 
since mankind have never ceased to acknowledge its power ; and 
then, tied up with this vague, this unfathomable, this overpower- 
ing passion—a social contract, sanctioned and impressed by the 
force of general opinion, by which two individuals agree to unite 
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their future under certain express legal conditions, which are to 
be binding for the rest of their natural lives. 

“Tn some countries, indeed, the one side of the picture may be 
more in the foreground than in others; in France, for instance, 
they look more at the side of the legal contract, and arrange 
society so that, this once admitted, both parties may enjoy their 
liberty afterwards within—or without—these limits. Chez nous, 
in my dear England, we aim more loftily at the ideal of a 
marriage of affection, but our law-courts have too often to 
announce a dismal awakening to ‘realities, which you may be 
sure in twenty cases to one had been more wisely kept from 
record.” ; 

We had turned the corner of the piazza as I spoke these 
words, and had passed into the full view of the newly-finished 
facade of the cathedral: in the clear moonlight it shone out like 
a polished jewel in its brilliant marble radiance, and the figures 
of saints and angels that crowd its portals seemed to stoop 
forward in love and blessing into the silent night. 

Before us rose the Campanile of Giotto, climbing towards the 
stars like a fair white lily, with a beauty pure and perfect that 
is all its own; a few lamps shone flickering down the Via Cal- 
zaioli, and far off in the distance we‘heard the sound of voices 
and the touch of a guitar. ; 

My companion was silent. a moment, leaning on my arm as 
she looked into the beautiful night ; then she said: 

“You speak like a sceptic, caro mio, and a sceptic as to love, 
the coldest and most cruel of all scepticisms. To punish you for 
these your sins I have mind to tell you of an old story of my 
city, the scene of whose tragedy was this great white cathedral 
and the little street that debouches there, dark and mysterious— 
the ‘Street of Death,’ it has been called, the ‘ Via della Morte, 
that runs close beside the church of the Misericordia.” 

We had paused for a moment while she spoke, and then, 
moving along the little passage that separates the Campanile 
from the cathedral, leant against the railings that pass along its 
side. At midday the piazza is bright with sunlight and crowded 
with flocks of nestling pigeons, that often sweep round the 
pinnacles of the cathedral and fill the whole space with the rustle 
and glimmer of their moving wings. But now it was all silent, 
full of darkness and mystery, seeming to envelop us with the 
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great marble walls of the cathedral, where we stood, looking 
across to the entrance of the street that she had named. 

She leant her jewelled hand on my wrist, and, in her rich 
passionate voice, with its accent of purest Tuscan, she began at 
that moment the old Florentine story. 

“Long ago, in those dim days of the Trecento, when Florence 
rang with the steel of warring factions, when the Buondelmonti 
and the Uberti reddened that marble pavement with their 
blood, yet when the forces of the future were already striving 
within the strict limits of dominant Catholicism, when the verse 
of Dante and the prose of Boccaccio gave its first impulse to 
Italian thought, as the paintings of Giotto or Simone Memmi 
its first awakening to Italian art, Ginevra degli Amieri lived with 
her parents in their old pa/azzo behind the Jittle church of Sant’ 
Andrea in the Mercato Vecchio. You know our Mercato 
Vecchio, without doubt, my friend ? 

“Many a time you must have wandered through it, perhaps 
on a market morning, and have paused to watch in the narrow 
streets the noisy, chattering crowd, the dark-eyed, swarthy 
peasants, the women with their coloured kerchiefs setting off 
their oval faces and their clear milk-white teeth, and behind, in 
the great square, the line of empty deserted houses, their walls 
daubed with rich, fantastic pigments, from which the inmates 
have been ere this expelled. You. know all that, without doubt, 
as well as you know the little demon of bronze, all talons and claws 
and strange twistings of form, that Giovanni Bologna caught one 
morning as he was flitting over his favourite haunts, and fixed for 
ever hard by there at the corner of the wall, just ere you come to 
the Palazzo Strozzi ; you know it all, I am sure, and have often 
lingered there on some crisp winter’s morning and been swayed 
hither and thither by the busy moving crowd, and lived with 
their life and shared for the moment in their hurrying eager 
passions. Yet perhaps, though you know all this, you do not 
yet know the little church of Sant’ Andrea, the quaintest, quietest 
little shrine of departed memories, that stands back, apart from all 
the busy marketing of the Piazza, and seems to have dreamed on, 
undisturbed, since those far-off days of the Trecento, 

“ And here, without doubt, Ginevra had often knelt—here beside 
the little dim altar where the fresh lilies of the spring-time 
enshrined some quaint Byzantine portrait of Our Lady, she had 
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heard the solemn intoning of the morning mass, the rustling of 
the priest’s heavy golden robes, and the rush of the censers 
through the air as they filled the whole building with their fra- 
grance, rich, overpowering, carrying away the senses into some 
faint mysterious rapport with the unseen. 

“Perhaps, in that moment, another dream came to her of a 
nearer, more earthly sweetness; perhaps the first roses of the 
summer mingled their crimson in her wandering thoughts with 
the pure paleness of the lilies that were before her, and lent 
something of their colour to the blush that came, quick and softly, 
into the golden olive of her rounded cheek ? 

“ Or was it the memory of that stranger who but yesternight 
had met her unobserved in the riot and merriment of the masque, 
whose dark eyes had looked with such passionate pleading into 
her own, whose voice had spoken to her the first, the coveted 
words of love? 

“Yet what folly to let her thoughts thus wander to that unhoped- 
for and yet hopeless dream! What were his beauty, his strength, 
his passion to her, clasped in the relentless arms of a narrow 
caste ? 

“Too well she knew the fierce pride of her kinsmen, the narrow 
oligarchy of blood that would exclude every foreign element from 
its presence, that would stamp out all life and liberty beneath its 
brutal heel; and then—as the hot, bitter, passionate tears rose 
into her eyes—with a sob of despair she knew that Antonio 
Rondinelli could never hold her for his love. 

“ Her thoughts are broken by the clang of the great bell outside, 
by the peal of the organ that announces the closing service ; she 
rises from her knees, and, beckoning her trusted maid, she wraps 
her cloak closely round her, and prepares to leave the church. 

“Yet, as she rises, what is the thrill that passes through her, 
as she sees that form, closely muffled and masked, watching her 
intently from a pillar near? The mask is moved, and she sees— 
yes, it is her lover of the last night, his eyes bent on her own with 
a deep and questioning gaze. 

“That was a short and hurried interview, yet how full of sweet 
memories to them both! A few broken, whispered words of love, 
of reproof, of pleading, a meeting perchance implored for that 
evening beneath the safe shadows of the great cathedral, a pro- 
mise half given and half retracted, a passionate glance of farewell, 
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and they were parted ; yet within two hearts there lived that day 
a golden memory, making all life seem richer and more radiant 
for its presence, a golden hope, that merged all the present into 
the earnest of future sweetness. 

“Ah! sceptic that you are, was this, then, such folly ? 

“Is this, then, naught but vanity that makes a heaven when 
the dear one is in your presence, a weary cold existence when 
she is withdrawn—that gives to these mere trifles, the glove that 
she has worn, the note that has been perfumed by her hand, 
something that is real and living, that touches your heart with an 
exquisite melody, like the music that men once heard angels 
make, singing into the still night of a southern winter ? 

“Nay! I know you then better than yourself, and when you 
would say such words it is not you I seem to hear, the dear poet 
and dreamer that I have loved, but some echo of this flat and 
empty century, of its vain philosophies and nausea of restless 
seeking after gain.” 

“Who could resist such a pleader, contessa,” I answered, 
looking into her beautiful eager face, that even in the dim half- 
light seemed illumined by the passion of her words, “or who 
could interpose the cold fiat of reason beside your rich living 
images of passion and romance? 

“Yet spare me for a while, ere you drive me to terms, and let 
me but hear the conclusion of your story. 

“I seem to see already the secret meeting beneath the shadows 
that close us round, the passionate words of love and longing, 
the masked figures of the Amieri in midnight ambuscade behind 
yon projecting cornice, the clash of steel or the gleaming dagger 
that is stealthily raised, and then—the lover lying here in that 
bright patch of moonlight, a yet warm and bleeding corpse, the 
girl hurried away, thrust into some chilly convent, her rich life 
and love crushed into a cold blank of formal devotion: is that 
something of the sequence you have waiting me in this Florentine 
tale of yours?” 

“Not so, my friend,” she answered, “ you have wrongly guessed 
my riddle; the sketch you give me has many attractions, but 
this weak point only, that it is not sy story. 

“And yet, I shall not linger over that meeting if it ever took 
place, nor over the others which certainly were contrived ; I shall 
not linger over the long months of weary waiting, of se aes 
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longing, at last of horrible despair. For between them rose as 
an inseparable bar the difference of their rank, a bar which in 
these days of democracy has lost perhaps something of its force, 
but then was overpowering and merciless—a bar which the. girl’s 
obedience to her parents, the long habitude of years of deference 
to the close ties of family, made her loth to break. 

“ And then—some mistake of her careless servant, some spying 
eye upon their meetings—I know not what—but the secret of 
their love is discovered. She is kept within the palace, a closely- 
watched prisoner, and he, without, left with no message or know- 
ledge, lives as men live when they have lost what is dearest to 
them, when the springs of life and action have been removed. 

“Then, too, the family took counsel on her fate: she must be 
married; and that speedily, lest these foolish, girlish sentiments 
lead her back to her folly. 

“Is there not Francesco Agolanti, a man of blood and lineage 
worthy to share in that of the Amieri, advanced a little, perhaps, 
in years and somewhat stern of temper, yet all the better indeed 
for that to guide and govern this wild, wandering dove of 
theirs ? 

“ Ah! how she struggled, poor dove, caught within that cruel 
cage, against the fate they planned for her; how she vainly begged 
and implored for pity, for delay ; how, when all was useless, she 
vainly wept through the long bitter nights in her silent chamber, 
as the pressing reality came nearer and more near. 

“Ah! dear Mother of God,’ she had cried, kneeling before the 
little image where the night-lamp dimly burned, clad only in her 
silken vest of white, with her loose hair all tumbled about her 
beautiful tear-stained eyes ; ‘dear Mother, hast thou no pity, thou 
who hast loved and suffered, through whose own heart the cruel 
sword has passed ? 

“«To lose my loved Antonio—never to see him more, to hear 
his voice, to feel his kisses on my cheek, to long for him vainly, 
vainly, day and night, is not that enough? 

“« But spare me this more horrible torment, to give myself to 
this man, whose touch, whose very presence, has become hateful 
to me—to yield all that should be my dearest’s and his alone to 
one whom I detest. 

“« Ah, how may I live through this sacrilege, this profanation 
of all that is most sacred in my being? How can I believe the 
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counsel of my parents, the reproof of even my mother, the 
injunctions of the holy priest himself, that obedience is full of 
blessing and of peace? 

“*But it is not full of blessing, but full of loathsome profanity, 
of foul and hideous thoughts. Horrid forms press round me; my 
life is seized by doubt and misery ; justice and right seem to turn 
into but mockery and madness. 

“* Ah, men! men! men! within your narrow systems of right 
and wrong all seems false and fickle and foul, yet surely my 
heart whispers me that somewhere beyond the far clouds there is 
a God of Justice and of Truth, that somewhere even here there 
might be a life in which reason and religion were at one with 
the deepest cravings of my being?’ 

“Shall I detain you longer over this horrible spectacle—the 
frightful analysis of a soul and body thus outraged and abandoned 
by man and his Church? 

“For it is by the Church, with its formal ministrations, its 
mockery of blessing, that this vile compact is to be accomplished. 

“See the stately procession, the retainers of the two great 
families assembled, the solemn music, the richly-robed priests, all 
the gorgeous ceremonial of religion. 

“ And society will coldly turn its back on the woman who in 
some moment of passion has listened to the voice of love, and 
does not see that such an union as this was yet the deeper 
profanity. 

“For Ginevra had yielded, wearied out with suffering, with 
physical exhaustion, with the pressing reiterated commands of 
her parents: the wedding was hastily accomplished—and then, 
month after month, year after year, she lived on like one whose 
deepest source of being had been snapped, dying as it were by 
inches every day. , 

“And so it happened, that at length, some four years after 
her wedding, she fell into what seemed a deep sleep, but a sleep 
‘so sound that no wakening was possible, that her pulse ceased to 
beat or her breath to come again, and that she was laid out in 
her coffin with white flowers about her hair, looking herself most 
like some fair pure lily, so white, so cold, so still was she. 

“ Then her body was taken in great state, as became a lady of 
the Agdanti and a daughter of Bernardo degli Amieri, to the 
Duomo for its burial, and there with weeping and pees was 
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laid in the vault of her family ; and among those who followed 
were many who had known her in her happy youth, and per- 
chance some who blamed her cruel marriage. But not among 
these, we may believe, were her husband or her father, hard men 
and stern, whose love and pity lay locked with the stern laws of 
their caste.” 


PART II. 


“ AND it came to pass at midnight, when all was still within that 
horrid vault, that Ginevra awoke to life; for this was not death 
that had seized her, but a deep trance, caused by the weakness 
of her body and the sufferings of her mind ; and behold, she was 
wrapped all about her face and body with loose white grave- 
cloths, and pressed into a coffin, whose lid was close upon her 
face. 

“ Half-dazed and scarce knowing what she did, she obeyed 
her first impulse to free herself from this strange restraint, and, 
as she pressed upwards with her hands, the lid, which was not 
fastened, fell to the ground, and she stepped forth. 

“Then she found herself in a deep vault, lighted only by a 
grating in the roof, and all scattered with coffins, and here and 
there with bones lying in the dust, the relics of men and women 
of her race; and among these hideous mementos of humanity 
.a few flowers that had dropped from her coffin as she moved, 
lay, white and odorous, flowers of the early spring, a strange 
contrast to the death and decay around her. 

“Slowly she sought her way, shuddering, up the steps at the 
side, groping with her hand against the damp walls, till she could 
push aside the door and enter the vast shadowy Basilica, that lay, 
mysterious, wrapped in gloom, with some faint gleams of light 
from the outer windows, and still, so still that no sound met her 
ear save the crash of the heavy door that slammed behind her 
and woke some strange confused echo that muttered hoarsely 
round the building and then sank again into a dead silence. 

“ Sometimes I have wandered in there at even—into this old 
Duomo of ours—just as the sun had set and the shadows were 
darkening, and then I have seemed most to feel the beauty and 
the mystery of the place; for then the growing darkness made 
the great spaces of the roof and the vaultings of the Dome 
seem yet vaster and more terrible, and the old spirits of saints and 
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heroes that had been buried there, and whose tombs lined the 
walls, unseen in the darkness, seemed to fill the great building 
with their presence, impalpable, indefinable, yet felt by the seeing 
spirit. 

“For, indeed, between the dead and the living perhaps no such 
barrier exists as in our coarse common life of daily needs we 
might suppose ; and there, kneeling before the altar of Madonna, 
a little space of wondrous light and colour in the encircling gloom, 
I have felt their presence near, and have seen their shadowy 
forms hover round me, pitying, sorrowing, sad with some strange 
incommunicable sadness of their love. 

“For it is so old—this Duomo—so changeless and so old ; after 
all these centuries of change and sorrow and passion, as beautiful 
and calm as when Ginevra entered that night into its darkness, 
with a great numbing horror at her heart. . 

“For all seemed dark before her eyes and before her mind. 
What were these strange wrappings of white about her body, these 
flowers wreathed round her hair, the dead bones mouldering at 
her feet, the vast shadowy expanse on which she looked? Was 
this then death that she now knew, or some strange mid-condition 
of the soul ? 

“Ah! how she had longed for death, and now that it had 
come how strange and terrible it seemed ; how far off she had 
suddenly become from all those dear familiar things of her daily 
life, from her mother, from her memories of her lover, whom she 
had not seen for so long, whom she would never look on again 
with living eyes ! 

“ And as she remembered him, slowly it all came back to her: 
‘the first meeting, the passionate embraces, the long agony of 
separation, the weary years of married life, the last illness, the 
weeping faces around her, the slow forgetfulness of all; and 
now—how far off it seemed, how she mourned over the weakness 
and selfishness of her life that was for ever passed away ! 

“For her husband had been just to her and kind in his manner, 
and had given her such love as was left to him to offer ; and she, 
—ah! she saw it all now it was too late—she had all the while 
been dead and cold to his life, her soul locked up in a passionate 
memory and a passionate regret of the past. 

“If she could go to him, could kneel before him, could tell him 
all, could let him see how it was that she could not love him 
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surely now that she was dead he would see it as she did, and would 
hear her without the anger she had dreaded. And in her half- 
dazed mind this became a fixed impulse, to seek him out and to 
tell him how she sorrowed for the past. 

“Instinctively she groped her way through the silent church, 
waking faint echoes with her faint and feeble step; she turned 
slowly the great key that had been left within the side door, and 
came forth into the moonlight, a white spectral thing, with star- 
ing lustrous eyes and a pale cold face crowned with pale lilies, 
and about her body a white grave-cloth wrapped. Near where 
we stand she passed, looking less like a woman than a spectre of 
the night, and walked with slow feeble steps across the square, 
into that little street whose dark entrance we see from here, a 
mere mass of black shadow, called the ‘Street of Death’ to this 
very day, from the tale I tell you. 

“Up the street she went slowly, past where is now the little 
church of the Misericordia, and then into the Via delle Oche, that 
runs at right angles to the Via Calzajpli—and so, step by step, 
scarce knowing what she did, she reached her husband’s palace, 
where he dwelt in the Corso degli Adimari, nor in that dead hour of 
night did she meet any human soul upon her path. The great 
house lay above her, wrapped in darkness, closely barred and 
bolted against midnight marauders—one of those stern Florentine 
palaces, we may fancy, such as still survive in those of the 
Riccardi or Strozzi, more fortresses than dwelling-houses, with 
windows barred with iron,'and torch-rests of solid iron set without. 

“She raised the great knocker, the lion’s head moulded in 
bronze, and smote with all the force that remained to her upon 
the solid oaken door. 

“ And there was silence for a while, and then lights half-glim- 
mering above in one of the topmost windows, and the sound of 
confused voices, of steps that drew near from within. 

“Then a voice cried to her, ‘Who art thou, whether friend or 
Soe, that comest at this dead of night, to a house of mourning and 
of death ?’ 

“And she answered, ‘A friend, and one that knew and loved 
you well, 

“Then she heard the bolts withdrawn, and the door was opened, 
and within she could see the old seneschal and the servants in 
the entrance, half-dressed and half-armed—a white sea of terri- 
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fied faces looking at her with horror and fear. And she cried 
bitterly, ‘J seek not you, but your master, for my time ts short, and 
I would bid him come to me quickly’ And even as she spoke the 
servants gave way, and she saw him come near, armed from head 
to foot, with his great sword in his hand—and when he saw her 
he turned deathly pale, and shook with terror within his plated 
mail. 

“Then she cried, ‘Hear me, Francesco, and grant me thy pity 
and pardon ; lest my soul live ever thus, restless, confined within 
this earthly prison, unable to soar up into the wider life. 

“For in my life I never prized thy love, and was dead and cold 
to thy embraces, and it is this thought that torments me even now. 

“Ah! why didst thou force me to wed thee, when I loved 
another, my first and only love, seeing my heart was ever set on 
Antonio Rondinelli, and that the soul and body are not two but 
one subtle essence, which lives with their mutual life, indefinable, 
strange, touched with the lips of the Divinity. 

“*Yet I come now to forgive thee the great wrong thou didst 
me, perhaps not knowing, perhaps not seeing all that I see now, 
and to ask thy pardon and pity for me,a sinful soul, that stands 
now in the strict presence of the angels of God.’ 

“ But as he heard her words, and heard her lover’s name, a great 
hardness came over his stern face, and he cried fiercely to her, 
‘Faithless wife and adulterous woman! Thou hast wed me with 
the love of another in thy heart and hast dwelt with me, four 
years with that passion in thy soul, and now thou art come to 
haunt me, a pallid, hateful ghost, as thy pale reproachful face 
was wont to haunt me in thy lifetime. : 

“*<See, now, how I curse thee, and bid thee hence from my door ! 
Get thee gone to where the hot fires of hel! shall burn out thy 
unregenerate soul, that hast lived in unlawful desire within my 
house and by my side.’ 

“ And as he spoke he set his mailed foot against the great 
door, that swung back on its hinges, and left her standing in 
the cold street without, shivering from head to foot. 

“Then there was no pity for her, she thought, and no mercy 
from God or man. Oh, how weak she began to feel; how she 
longed for some word of love or kindness! Yet perhaps her 
father would receive her—would give her the pardon that she 
needed, that her weary soul might at length have rest. 
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“So she turned her way to the Mercato Vecchio, growing 
feebler with every step, stumbling over the rough pavement and 
bruising her cold naked feet ; and at length she reached the old 
palace that stood behind the church of Sant’ Andrea, where her 
happy girlhood had been spent, and she sank exhausted upon 
the steps, with just strength to raise her hand and beat feebly on 
the door. 

“Then it seemed to her that after long ages of waiting the 
door was opened, and she saw faces that she knew within 
looking at her with terror and alarm—her father and her mother 
and the old nurse that had loved her so well. 

“And she knelt at their feet upon the cold steps there, and 
cried, ‘Oh, father and mother mine, I come to ask your pardon, 
in that in my married life I never loved Francesco, but my 
heart was altogether set on Antonio Rondinelli, my true and 
dearest love, and for that my soul is tormented now, and 
wanders restless, tied to this cruel prison of earth till it gain 
forgiveness.’ 

“ But it seemed that they all drew back from her as from some 
foul polluted thing, and her father cried aloud: 

“* Begone, faithless, evil woman, who hast lived in lawless and 
vain desires and hast broken the laws of God and man, the 
reverence due to thy parents’ will, and the sacrament of Holy 
Church. Behold, I charge thee strictly that thy sinful spectre 
come no more to haunt this thy former abode.’ 

“And the great door was closed, and she was left kneeling 
and sobbing and praying for mercy, for mercy, lying on the cold 
steps without. 

“And in her misery she bethought her of her uncle, who 
lived hard by, a kindly man and genial, who had loved her much 
as a child. Perhaps he would receive her, and let her rest in 
warmth and quiet, were it but for an hour, till this cruel fever 
that she felt to gain on her had passed away. 

“Yet when she sought him and told him her tale he deemed 
her some spectre, and fled terrified, barring the door against 
her. 

“Then in her despair she saw no hope indeed, since men had 
cast her from their homes and God would not yet receive her ; 
and, very weak and weary, she wandered, not knowing where 
she went, through the narrow streets that surround the old 
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market, till she found herself in front of the cathedral, and sat 
there, sobbing and shivering with the strong fever that was on 
her, beneath the shelter of the little loggia that is at the corner of 
the Via Calzaioli—the loggia that is sacred to St. Bartholomew. 

“ And there amid her sobs she prayed : 

“* Oh, God, Who art called the God of mercy, hear my 
prayer in Thy great mercy now, and since all men have cast 
’ me from their home, oh, do Thou receive me, and grant me a 
quick end to my misery in this death that is so long in coming !’ 

“And even as she prayed, a thought came into her mind— 
the thought of Antonio, how dear he had been to her and how 
faithful. 

“For never since she had deserted him by that cruel marriage 
had he sought another woman’s hand, but had been faithful 
ever to her dear memory. And then. she thought—strange, 
confused working of the weary, broken mind—perhaps though 
the others all turned from her, he surely would not. And, 
scarce knowing whether she were alive or dead, she reasoned 
that if they disowned her and rejected her their claim in her 
was dead ; that if her life were really past she was free—free to 
seek him whom she loved. 

“ Ah! was this life or death she felt, this horrible throbbing of 
her head, this shivering ague that shook her whole weak frame ? 

“ She would seek him, she said to herself, and tell him all, and 
beg at least to know from his lips whether she lived indeed, or 
was some foul, sinful spectre, from which all good men turned 
away. 

“ How she found her way she never knew; but at length she 
saw an open door, and Antonio, her dear Antonio, standing in 
the entrance, older, perhaps, and sadder, but still the same loved 
face ; and he looked at her with pity and sympathy in his eyes 
and bade her say what she sought from him in this strange 
hour and this strange attire—she whose dead body he had wept 
over the day before. Then she told him how she wandered 
from the tomb, and had sought her husband and her father and 
her uncle, and by all had been cast forth, shivering and weary, 
into the cruel night, and how she knew not rightly if she were 
alive or dead, or some horrid spectre that all good men should 
hate. And it seemed that she saw an immense pity in her 
lover’s face, and a great deep love within his eyes; and that 
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instead of kneeling at his feet she found herself caught up into 
his breast, and heard his dear voice whisper in her ear, ‘ Darling, 
whether you be hated or beloved of others, whether you be 
alive or dead, through death and life I have loved you ever with 
my deepest soul, and I love you—I love you still!’ Then a mist 
came over her eyes and a great warmth and peace over her 
frozen heart, and, as she sank back into unconsciousness locked 
in that dear embrace, she knew at length, she knew that she 
lived once more. Pa 


“ That is all my tale, my friend, or at least what remains will 
not take me many words to tell. For with care and tender 
watching Ginevra was restored in some few days to health of 
body and mind, and remained there with the man who had 
saved her life. And it is told that she refused to return to the 
husband and parents who had deserted her, and that she 
petitioned the tribunals of the Church, who decided in such 
matters, for a divorce from Francesco Agolanti. 

“And this petition was granted on the ground—a strange 
piece of legal theology—that having once died and been duly 
buried she was free from her earthly ties and free to contract 
any new marriage. Then she married Antonio Rondinelli, and 
in her radiant life the memory of her past sorrows became in 
time effaced, or remembered only as giving a deeper colour to 
the happiness that now she knew. 

“So that now my tale of this old city is ended—this dear old 
city that has grown so close to my heart. 

“For with its present life are mingled all the quaint dear 
memories of the past, that have lingered on through the ages in 
these old familiar haunts, and reach us now with no jarring sense 
of discord when we pause within the scenes where the men and 
women of that far-off past have loved and suffered. 

“And if I would seek an image of the charm which Florence 
has over me, I would find it best—but do not mock at my 
strange analogy—in one of her old palaces ; such as is the great 
Palazzo Strozzi, that frowns on us still in its massive strength 
of hewn-out marble and solid oaken gates and close-barred 
windows, as we pass down the Tornabuoni on some morning of 
spring-time. 

“ And bencath, on the steps, country women are selling flowers 
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—great masses of lilies and carnation and jessamine—and child- 
ren are playing, and a fair-haired girl, perhaps some pretty | 
Inglese, is laughing and setting the violets of the sweet season in 
the bosom of her dress. The contrast of that stern palace of the 
Trecento, untouched in all these years—speaking of the strong, 
narrow faith, the intense loves and hatred, the fierce vendettas of 
the day when it was built—and beneath it of this our modern 
life, cosmopolitan, restless, perturbed, seeking ever some new and 
fleeting form of culture, some diverse aspect of religion, some 
vaster and greater scope of progressive humanity—is what most 
touches my inner sentiment—is what has lingered most in my 
heart when I have been far away in London or in Paris. 

“ But see, the moonlight begins to pour into the piazza and to 
touch even the dark entrance of the Street of Death, and the 
night-wind is growing chilly, and my Paolo will be awaiting me 
at home. 

“Let us walk homewards, and tell me, as we go, what you 
think of the old legend of Boccaccio that I have tried to bring 
back to life for you in the half-hour we have spent beneath the 
shadows of the Duomo.” 

“T think,” I answered her, as we turned away and left the 
shadowy piazza where I had listened for so long to the music of 
her rich southern voice, waking old memories and dreams that I 
thought had long since passed out of my life—*<I think, con- 
tessina mia, that such love as this that you have told me was 
worth all the sorrow and suffering ; beautiful as the dawn of 
summer’s morning, strong and yet stronger than the cruel 
presence of the grave. Yet not to all has that sweet vision of 
mutual trust been given; and there be some who, thinking they 
had grasped it, have found it slip away from them in life’s com- 
plex currents, or have found—most cruel mockery of all—that 
its dear hope was but a cold deceit and its fruition the ashes 
of a vain regret. It is for them I would reserve my saddest 
sympathy, and feel for them the deepest pity.” 

SYDNEY CURWEN. 


